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Works of Theodore Parker. Miss Copse’s edition. London: Trubner & Co. 

WE come now to examine the claims of Mr. Parker as a So- 
cial Reformer. His career in this character was opened soon 
after his removal to Boston in 1846. He did a vast amount of 
preaching upon questions of social reform. He treated of 
War, Temperance, The Perishing Classes of Boston, The 
Dangerous Classes, The Duties and Rights of Women. Hard- 
ly a reform was mooted in those days, when the air swarmed 
with them, which he did not discuss with courage and frank- 
ness. The most visible result of this activity is found in the 
published sermons and speeches he has left to posterity. No 
doubt something in the way of practical work ensued from so 
much speech, but nothing striking or permanent. His way 
was hedged up by the fact that his arguments for such causes 
were so saturated with religious skepticism as to render it im- 
possible for moderate Unitarians, to say nothing of Evangeli- 
cals, to co-operate with him. Then it is said that the effective 
working force which gathered about him, and furnished the 
funds for his operations, never amounted to more than two 
hundred persons. A careful study of Mr. Parker’s advocacy 
of these causes shows that his thoughts were addressed mainly 
to their industrial and political aspects. He had the homely 
air and dollar-and-cent style of argument for which Franklin 
Fourrn Serres, Vor. XX V.—34 
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was so famoys. There is a like absence in Parker of a per- 
vading appeal to the national conscience. He evidently 
thought that if he could only convince the nation of the un- 
profitableness of social evils he should at length root them 
out. He could not believe that individuals and nations would 
long act in contradiction to their temporal interests. As if 
the nations had not long been convinced of the unprofitable- 
ness of war, intemperance, and licentiousness!_ The general 
stand-point from which Parker discussed these social questions 
was thus by no means the highest and most effective. Such 
arguments can at best only open the way for a true reform ; 
they cannot effect it. The total absence of the real Christian 
element in his discussions is apparent to even a cursory reader. 
It would he tedious to quote in evidence of these assertions., 
Let any who are curious in the matter compare slowly and 
with care all Parker’s publications on Slavery with Bishop 
Haven’s National Sermons. THe will then feel the distinction 
here asserted. 

It was especially to the Antislavery Reform that Parker’s 
best hours and efforts were consecrated. If we can estimate 
wisely his merits and his defects in this movement, we shall 
be able to fix his general worth as a Reformer. Let us follow 
Messrs. Weiss and Parker in drawing out a schedule of what 
the latter did in this department. He was not an original 
member of the antislavery party. In Watertown he had the 
courage to admit a colored girl as a member of his private 
school, but had not courage to retain her when certain of his 
patrons objected. He was at Eastham Camp-meeting in 1836, 
and recorded that in the preaching “there was occasionally a 
touch on the subject of slavery. Who wonders at it?” He 
was settled at West Roxbury nearly four years before he ut- 
tered a word that has come down to us on slavery; then he 
preached, Jan. 31, 1841, a sermon “ Of Slavery.” This was 
repeated Jan. 4, 1843, and afterward published. His subse- 
quent publications on this subject are given, with abbreviated 
titles, in the following list: “ Doings of the Abolitionists,” a 
speech at Faneuil Hall, May 31, 1848; “The Free-Soil 
Movement,” Dec., 1848; ‘“ Mr. Webster’s Speech,” March 25, 
1850 ; “Speech at the New England Antislavery Convention,” 
Boston, May 29, 1850; “ Discourse on the Death of President 
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Taylor,” July 14, 1850; “ Function and Place of Conscience in 
Relation to the Laws of Men,” Sunday, Sept. 22, 1850; “The 
State of the Nation,” Nov. 28, 1850; “Speech at the Minis- 
terial Conference in Boston,” May 29, 1851; “The Boston 
Kidnapping,” (Sims’) April 12, 1852; “The Aspect of Free- 
dom in America,” a speech at Abingdon, July 5, 1852; “ Dis- 
course on the Death of Webster,” Oct. 31, 1852 ; ““ The Nebraska 
Question,” Sunday, Feb. 12, 1854; “The Condition of Amer- 
ica,” an address in the Tabernacle, New York, May 12, 1854 ; 
“Thoughts on the Progress of America and the Influence of 
her Diverse Institutions,” Boston, May 31, 1854; “ The New 
Crime against Humanity,” sermon, June 4, 1854; “The Law 
of God and the Statutes of Men,” June 18, 1854; “ Sermon 
on the Dangers which Threaten the Rights of Man in Ameri- 
ca,” Sunday, July 2, 1854. 

A series of important and timely subjects, discussed in a 
period full of political excitement and peril! But besides this 
collection, Mr. Weiss gives the titles and a brief’ characteriza- 
tion of the contents of as many more unpublished sermons 
and speeches on the same subject, covering nearly the same 
period as the preceding series. There is no reason to think 
that any thing of real value is omitted from the published col- 
lection. Mr. Parker had too much pride in this part of his 
career to have allowed such an oversight. But such a state- 
ment of his work gives only an imperfect idea of what he per- 
formed in this line during those eventful years. His preach- 
ing and his praying in public were full of the same subject. 
For ten years he delivered as many as forty public lectures on 
a wide variety of themes in many States. Whatever the real 
subject of his address, people soon learned that a word on 
Slavery was sure to be somewhere worked in. ‘Thus he cer- 
tainly spread far and wide a spirit of deep hostility to that 
iniquity. This work cost time and effort and departure from 
his life-plans. It was not heroic work in the sense in which 
Torrey’s or Lovejoy’s work was. It was not self-sacrificing, like 
that of Garrison and Phillips in earlier days, but it deserves 
high praise. 

It was the passage of the Fugitive Slave Bill, in 1850, 
which first brought Mr, Parker before the public as a promi- 
nent actor in the Antislavery Reform. Mr. Webster had re- 
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pudiated the nobler sentiments of his early political career, 
and had deeply offended the moral sense of Massachusetts by. 
making a long and able speech in favor of the detested bill. 
He claimed that this conduct was dictated by an enlarged pa- 
triotism, while the antislavery party held that it was inspired 
by the hope of a nomination for the Presidency from the 
South. His effort, if sincere, was utterly vain; his hope, if 
he cherished it, was bitterly disappointed. The provisions of 
the Fugitive Slave Bill were such as to awaken consternation 
in the Northern States. Before its passage the negro who had 
escaped from Southern bondage to any free State was secure. 
He found friends, work, honest pay, fair treatment, and pros- 
perity. If the law was sometimes careless of his rights, or 
public sentiment occasionally excluded him from schools and 
churches, there was enough sympathy for him to enable him 
to live in quiet and safety. The new law changed this com- 
fortable status of things. Its measures were prompt and un- 
just. Evidence on which a conviction for petty larceny could 
not be secured was deemed ample for the remanding of a hu- 
man being into slavery. The proceedings were couducted be- 
fore the officers of United States courts, and were backed by 
the authority and forces of the nation. The commissioner 
who heard the evidence, and decided the destiny of the fugi- 
tive, received five dollars if the slave was discharged, ten if he 
was surrendered to his claimant. The anxiety and danger of 
this class were now extreme. Many of them had been for 
years living in Northern cities. Some had families about them. 
Some had accumulated respectable fortunes, and had the 
charge of profitable business. Any hour their retreat might 
become known ; any day their former masters, armed with the 
civil power of the United States courts, might reclaim their 
services. Their best friends were obliged to tell them that no 
protection in law still existed for them. They were advised 
that nothing but the protection of the British flag would give 
them entire security. Forty fled from Boston alone within 
three days after the bill had passed. In other States many 
fugitives were arrested and returned to the South. Many a 
clergyman was asked to give aid and counsel to these endan- 
gered persons. A feeling of nearly universal indignation was 
aroused. Men asked each other whether they should sit idly 
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by and contemplate the consignment of their fellow-men to 
the horrors of the house of bondage? whether they should as- 
sist the master, if required, in recovering his property? In 
Massachusetts, the center of resistance was in Boston. Not 
that Boston herself was free from all complicity with this na- 
tional shame and crime. Boston had politicians and lawyers 
mean enough to undertake the humiliating task of rendition. 
She had ministers so impressed with the need of doing some- 
thing to save the Union as to explain to their fellow-citizens 
and Christian brethren that it was a religious duty, under the 
Constitution, to aid the infamous business. One clergyman 
went so far as to say that he would return his own mother, if 
the law required it at his hands, to bondage. The press was 
largely cowed and subservient. 

But Boston had men in her who were faithful to the noblest 
traditions of her history. A Vigilance Committee, made up 
of the most active and trusty friends of the slave, was formed. 
They aided such as were in personal danger to escape to Can- 
ada. They strove to make public opinion unfavorable to the 
execution of the new law. They raised moneys required for these 
various purposes. They notified the public of the arrival and 
movements of the slave-hunters. They secured the organiza- 
tion of similar vigilance committees throughout the State. In 
conjunction with the Underground Railroad, they promoted 
the safe removal of many imperiled men to Canada. 

It was impossible that a man of Parker’s antecedents and 
character should keep clear of such a conflict. All that was 
best and noblest in him flamed up into zeal and activity in be- 
half of freedom. The memories of Lexington and Concerd 
set his pulses in motion. His American nature was true to the 
noblest inspirations of America. He left his study, as his grand- 
father lad left his farm, to head the fight against tyranny. We 
find him Chairman of the Executive Committee, assisted by the 
fullowing members: Joshua B. Smith, Lewis Hayden, Samuel 
G. Howe, Wendell Phillips, Edmund Jackson, Francis Jack- 
son, Charles K. Whipple. The Vigilance Committee num- 
bered in all two huntred and fifty persons. They had also a 
Legal Committee, consisting of lawyers. The main direction of 
affairs naturally fell to the Executive Committee, of which 
Parker was chairman. This combination of all the best friends 
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of the slave being secured, the real leaders of the movement 
were ready for action. They declared the Fugitive Slave Bill 
unconstitutional, affirmed their conviction. that men mean 
enough to obey its behests were not to be found in Boston, 
and advised the colored people to remain at their homes. 
Some boasted that no fugitive should ever be returned from 
that city. There were Southerners who were particularly anx- 
ious to effect the removal of fugitives to the Sonth from Boston, 
in order to show that the law could be executed anywhere at 
the North. The administration of Pierce was eager to show its 
subserviency to Southern ideas. Northern politicians and Bos- 
ton traders were desirous that the loyalty of the proud old me- 
tropolis should be tested. With such a concurrence of aims, 
trouble was sure to come. 

Trouble came first in the shape of two slave-hunters from 
Macon, Ga., who visited Boston in October, 1850, to secure the 
arrest and return to slavery of William and Ellen Craft. The 
Vigilance Committee alarmed the town. Theslave-hunters and 
their allies were bent upon carrying off the fugitives, “ just for 
the principle of the thing.” Craft was armed to the teeth, and 
instructed to make desperate resistance in case an attempt was 
made upon his freedom. His wife was concealed. Parker was 
evidently bent upon a collision. His temper is best indicated 
in these words from his Journal: “I saw William this morn- 
ing. He seemed cool and resolute. I told him I thought it was 
no use to put the matter off and cut off the dog’s tail By 
inches. If he were to take the bull by the horns, he had better 
do it to-day than to-morrow. So he thought. I inspected his 
arms—a good revolver with six caps on, a large pistol and 
small ones, a large dirk and a short one. Ail was right.” How 
like Captain Parker, who thought that “if war was meant it had 
better begin then and there,” at Lexington, April 19,1775! It 
is evident that Parker would have been glad of a collision, not on 
account of Craft, whose chances would have been the worse for 
it, but for its general effect on the public. He would have been 
glad to see the question put to a Massachusetts’ jury, whether 
a man who kills another to secure his own natural right of 
freedom isa murderer? The slave-hunters were alarmed at the 
popular fury their presence had awakened. It was resolved to 
frighten them out of their purpose. Parker and others called 
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on them at the United States Hotel. Parker told the men 
that he came as a friend to them, and a minister, to keep them 
from harm. They accused him of stirring up a mob against 
them in their attempts to execute the law. Parker replied that 
they must see they could not arrest the Crafts and get them out 
of the city.. They thought so themselves. They complained of 
ill-treatment. They could hardly go upon the street but chil- 
dren cried out, “See the slave-hunters,” etc. Parker told 
them that he had once stood between them and violence, but 
would not promise to do it again. Indeed, he could not have 
done it, but for an impression that they had promised to leave 
town. They would give him no further pledge. He gave 
them indirect threats, and left them. They promptly stole off 
to Newton Corner, and took the New York train. 

To heighten the impression of this transaction upon the pub- 
lic mind, Parker had au account of the marriage of William 
and Ellen Craft printed in the newspapers. They had long 
been married after the manner of slaves, but their union was 
not in due legal form. <A certificate of marriage was procured, 
and Parker married them with unusual rites. He first addressed 
them on their duties to each other in the usual terms. Then he 
told Craft that “ their position demanded peculiar duties of him. 
He was an outlaw ; there was no law which protected his lib- 
erty in the United States ; for that he must depend on the pub- 
lic opinion of Boston, and on himself. If a man attacked him 
intending to return him to slavery, he had a right, a natural 
right, to resist the man unto death ; but he might refuse to exer- 
cise that right for Aimse/f if he saw fit, and suffer himself to 
be reduced to slavery rather than kill, or even hurt, the slave- 
hunter who should attack him. But his wife was dependent on 
him for protection; it was his duty to protect her, a duty 
which it seemed to me he could not decline. So I charged him, 
if worst came to worst, to defend the life and liberty of his wife 
against any slave-hunter at all hazards, though in doing so he 
dug his own grave and the grave of a thousand men.” When 
he had married them he put a Bible into William’s right hand, 
and told him its truths were intended to save his soul and his 
wife’s soul, and bade him use them for that purpose. Then he 
put a sword, or “ Californian knife,” into Cratt’s right hand, 
and told him to use that, if things came to extremities, to save 
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the life and liberty of his companion. But he was to use it in 
justice, not in wrath ; “if you cannot use the sword in defense 
of your wife’s liberty without hating the man you strike, your 
action will not be without sin.” 

So far as the Crafts were concerned there was something 
theatrical in this ceremony, since they were about to go to 
England. But Parker intended to impress colored husbands 
with his view of their duties, and stir them up to resist the 
slave-hunter even to blood. He likewise meant to impress the 
public imagination and conscience with this representation of 
the exposures and duties of these fugitives in their new perils. 
That he succeeded in both his ends there can be no doubt. 

The course pursued by Mr. Parker in this case may be taken 
as representative of his proceedings in all such cases till the 
close of his careér. He was among the most active of the Exe- 
cutive Committee. In the Shadrach case the colored people 
had made a rescue before the Vigilants had a chance to act. 
Yet they aided not a little in the legal trials which ensued. 
Great was their delight when the jury refused to convict. A 
touch of humor now and then lights up the gloom of their do- 
ings, as in the following description, in a placard, of the slave- 
hunter Davis: “ He is an unusually ill-looking fellow, about 
five feet eight inches high, wide-shouldered. He has a big 
mouth, black hair, and a good deal of dirty bushy hair on the 
lower part of his face. He has a Roman nose; one of his eyes 
has been knocked out. He looks like a Pirate, and knows 
how to be a Stealer of Men.” 

It is easy to guess what pen traced out this ineffaceable por- 
trait, and its author must have felt a thrill of pleasure over its 
terse perfection. 

When Sims was hurried off, under false pretenses, after the 
denial of the writ of habeas corpus, to slavery, the pride of 
Boston was humbled in the dust. Parker employed the ensu- 
ing Fast Day to denonnce the deed. He Jet loose his anger at 
the commissioner, Mr. George T. Curtis. He knew how to 
make such opportunities serve various ends, Mr. Commissioner 
Curtis chanced to be one of the parishioners of Dr. Gannett. 


‘Dr. Gannett had refused Parker his hand, and taxed him with 


“Infidelity,” ten years earlier, on the publication of Parker’s 


-“ Discourse of Matters Pertaining to Religion.” Parker had a 
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long memory. In a discussion before the Unitarian Ministerial 
Conference he put the case thus: “ When a parishioner, a fugi- 
tive from slavery, a woman pursued by the kidnappers, came 
to my house, what could I do less than take her in and defend 
her to the last? But who sought her life or liberty? A 
parishioner of my Brother Gannett came to kidnap a member 
of my Church. Mr. Gannett preaches a sermon to justify the 
Fagitive Slave Law, demanding that it should be obeyed ; yes, 
calling on his Church-members to kidnap mine, and sell them 
into bondage forever. Yet all this while Mr. Gannett calls 
himself a ‘ Christian’ and me an ‘ Infidel !’” 

When Anthony Burns was seized, in 1854, on a false charge 
of robbery, every precaution was used to make his rendition 
swift and sure. Though convicted of no crime, the officers of 
the United States handcuffed him as a felon. The marshal’s 
guard was made up of the vilest scum of the worst haunts in 
the city. They were overbold and overbrutal in this vile serv- 
ice. Before he had given the case a hearing, the commissioner 
told Wendell Phillips the case was so clear that Burns would 
probably be returned to his claimant. Legal measures were 
taken to delay as long as possible the final proceedings. 
Messrs. R. H. Dana and C. M. Ellis offered to serve as his coun- 
sel. Friendly voices urged him to ask for a hearing. Though 
much disheartened, he ventured to follow their advice. The 
lawyers plead for delay, that they might have time to investi- 
gate the case. This motion was resisted by the claimant, and 
reluctantly granted by the commissioner. The cause was ad- 
journed from Friday till Monday. A public meeting was at 
once called at Faneuil Hall. Mr. Parker, among others, ad- 
dressed the throng that Friday night. He directly provoked 
the people to undertake a rescue. “I have heard a great 
many hurrahs and cheers for liberty ; I have not seen a great 
many deeds done for liberty. I ask you, Are we to have deeds 
as well as words?” He said that the mayor and the city po- 
lice were not in sympathy with the slave-catchers. He told 
them there was a law, and a final one, in their hands and feet, 
which they could eXecute when they would ; and he carried 
an adjournment to meet the next day, at nine o’clock, in Court 
Square. Mr. Weiss thinks Parker hoped to get Burns off by 
moral intimidation and a bloodless rescue. This was probably 
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rather his hope than his expectation. That very evening an 
unsuccessful attempt at rescue was made. In the tumult one 
of the marshal’s guard was shot. Firing began, and when it 
was known that a man had been killed, a panic seized the res- 
cuers, and they fled. The fate of Burns was sealed from that 
hour. Offers to purchase him were refused. A company of 
marines was marched over from Charlestown to reinforce the 
marshal. The case was speedily settled by granting the pray- 
er of the claimant. A company of soldiers guarded the slave 
down through State-street, amid general indignation, to the 
wharf. Thence he was shipped to Virginia. Warrants were is- 
sued for the arrest and trial of the leading participators in the 
Faneuil Hall meeting. Parker, with others, was arrested and 
released on bail, but when the case came to trial proceedings 
were quashed on the ground of some defect in the indictment. 
He regretted this fruitless conclusion. He had prepared a 
careful defense, and coveted the chance of putting slavery on 
its trial. We have seen that Parker was ready to go any 
length to break down the dominion of slavery. He wanted to 
cast votes enough to overcome the South, and to establish 
Northern men and measures inthe Government. But he was 
equally prepared for any bold, and even illegal, scheme to 
harass slavery. He was one of the few who had some just in- 
sight into the plans of Captain Johu Brown. He was one of a 
committee of five to aid Brown in any designs he might form 
for the overthrow of slavery. He had a general idea of the 
nature of those plans whose attempted execution presently 
startled the entire South. 

It is easy to see what exceptions may be taken to the course 
Parker pursued on the question of slavery. It is needless to 
defend him or his measures. Such proceedings cannot be 
justified in law. They can only be defended in morals on the 
ground that an irrepressible conflict had opened, in which men 
were compelled to choose between the divine commands and 
the statutes of men. Parker had repeatedly given notice of 
his purpose to break any human laws which forbade him to 
have compassion on the helpless. In a public letter, addressed 
to President Fillmore, he said: “I must say I would rather 
lie all my life in jail, and starve there, than refuse to protect 
one of these parishioners of mine. Do not call me a fanatic ; 
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I am a cool and sober man, but Z must reverence the laws of 
God, come of that what will come. I must be true to my relig- 
ton.” After such public notice of his intentions, served on the 
President of the United States, he perhaps held himself free 
to violate impious and unjust laws in behalf of the bondman. 
- Certainly he was not careful to defend his conduct in this mat- 
ter. He remembered Lowell’s line: 


“ Before man made us citizens, great nature made us men.” 


I have been dwelling upon this part of Parker’s career with 
more pleasure than any other portion of it has inspired. It 
would be a true satisfaction if nothing more required to be 
said about it. But this would not be just to Parker or to 
others. It is a matter of prime necessity to show the deliberate 
falsehood of his testimony in relation to the influence of the 
Bible and the Church on his course upon this question. A 
few quotations will show the issues he made : 


I had not long been a minister before I found this worship of 
the Bible as a fetish hindering me at every progressive step. . . . 
There was no virtue, but the Scriptures could furnish an argu- 
ment against it... . Even slavery “ was of God,” for the divine 
statutes in the Old Testament admitted the principle that man 
might own a man as well as a garden or an ox, and provided 
for the measure. Moses and the Prophets were on its side, and 
neither Paul of Tarsus nor Jesus of Nazareth uttered a direct 
word against it. 

This passage may be taken in two ways: either Parker is 
here describing the conclusions to which he came in his in- 
quiry into the relations of the Bible and Reform, or presenting 
the popular prejudices grounded on the Bible which he had to 
meet in his work. The tone of the entire paragraph points to 
the former conclusion. But the sermon which he preached in 
January, 1841, and repeated and published two years later, 
shows conclusively two things: first, that Parker then thought 
the Bible and Christ utterly opposed to slavery ; and, second, that 
he was ready to denounce people who held the contrary as hyp- 
ocrites. The sermon shows beyond controversy that, until he 
had quarreled with the Bible on other grounds, he had never 
found it obstructive to Reform. It never became so in his 
eyes, until he saw that its bemg so would be an additional 
ground for rejecting it as a divine revelation. 
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Here is another account from Parker of his early preaching 
on slavery : 


I began to preach against it early, but used the greatest cir- 
cumspection, for I knew the vulgar prejudice in favor of success- 
ful tyranny, and wished my few hearers thoroughly to accept the 
apna of justice, and apply it to this as to all other wrongs. 

3ut even in the little meeting-house at West Roxbury, though 
some of the audience required no teaching in this matter, the 
very mention of American slavery as wicked at first offended all 
my hearers who had any connection with the Democratic party. 
. . . But as little by little I developed the principle of true de- 
mocracy, showing its root in that love of your neighbor as your- 
self, which Jesus both taught and lived, and of that eternal jus- 
tice which comes even to savage bosoms, and showed how repug- 
nant slavery is to both, gradually all the more reflective and 
humane drew over to the side of freedom. . . . For some years, 
while busied with theological matters, and with laying the meta- 
physical foundation of my own scheme, I took no public part in 
the antislavery movements outside of my own little village. 


The last statement is true; let us test the exactness of the 
former. 

Mr. Weiss tells us that Parker had occasionally preached on 
the subject of slavery at West Roxbury. But neither Parker 
nor Weiss gives any data by which we can come to any exact 
results. This is the more to be regretted because the period 
from 1837 to 1846, and the situation of things at West Rox- 
bury, made his action there a pretty fair test of his courage 
and fidelity. It looks as though Parker had to be stirred up 
by the Abolitionists of his parish to do any thing for the negro. 
It seems that he had promised to read a petition on the Lati- 
mer case in the pulpit after sermon. The date and the details 
of the transaction are not given. Parker’s letter to G. Adams, 
in defense of his subsequent refusal to read the petition, has an 
air of apology. He seems to have been under suspicion of 
wanting fidelity to the slave. This matter is one of much im- 
portance in respect to Parker’s manliness. His note on the 
sermons at Eastham, some years earlier, shows that his convic- 
tions were antislavery. When he first preached on slavery, 
in 1841, there was a parish disturbance. For two years he kept 
silence, not without suspicions that “ his great cireumspection ” 
was truckling to hostile opinion. In his next discussion of the 
subject he merely repeated his former sermon. The sermon 
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itself is weak and unsatisfactory. It is founded on Rom. vi, 16: 
“ Know ye not that, to whom ye yield yourselves servants to 
obey, his servants ye are?” “Servants,” says Parker, “means 
slaves. Men are slaves to sin.” He tries to show this in vari- 
ous directions. At length he introduces a short but plain con- 
demnation of American slavery. He holds that this system 
contradicts the Bible, the spirit and teaching of Christ, and the 
Constitution. There is no proof that in his first parish Parker 
ever went beyond this twice-repeated brief condemnation of 
slavery. When he reviewed his ministry before leaving for 
Europe, in 1843, he tells what he had tried to do, but he does 
not mention this among his good works. On the ocean he 
sketched out what he meant to do in practical work on getting 
home. He intended to labor in behalf of temperance and 
education and other things, but so little was slavery in his 
thoughts that he did not even mention it. Nor is there any 
proof that he meddled with it after his return from Europe, 
so long as he stayed in West Roxbury. It may have been other- 
wise, but Weiss furnishes no proof of it. 

Another part of his tactics was to connect the Christian 
Churches of America as closely as possible with slavery. In his 
first book he began this disingenuous'course, and he followed it 
up to the end. In 1843 he wrote, “ Religion is no restraint in 
business, no restraint in politics, and in literature it is not felt. 
It dares not speak against drunkenness and prostitution... . 
When did the Christianity of the Church ever denounce a popu- 
lar sin; the desolation of intemperance; the butchery of In- 
dians ; the soul-destroying traffic in the flesh and blood of men 
for whom Christ died ¢” 

In 1854 he said, “ Money has got inaugurated into the 
Church—it is a Church of commerce....In the American 
Church money is God. The peculiar sins of money and the rich, 
they are never preached against ; it is the Church of commerce, 
‘wealth its heaven and the millionaire its saint; its ministers 
should be ordained not ‘by the imposition of hands,’ but of 
bank bills—of small denomination.... Eight and twenty 
thousand Protestanf ministers, and not a sect that is opposed to 
slavery! O the Church! the Church of America! False to 
the great prophets of the Old Testament, the great world’s 
Prophet of the New.” In the “Experience ” he could still 
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write, “ The Church takes a ‘South-side’ view of slavery, as 
indeed she does of each other wickedness presently popular, and 
of ‘ good report.’ . . . ‘There (in the Bible) the slaveholder 
finds the chief argument for his ownership of men, and, in 
Africa or New England, kidnaps the weak, his mouth drooling 
with texts from ‘the authentic word of God.’ ” 

Whoever takes the trouble to read his works through will 
find this a fair specimen of his prevailing tone toward the 
Christian Church. Especially is this true of his treatment 
of the relations of the Church and slavery. Meantime he 
had a cunning defense of such falsehood. He would at rare 
intervals select some minister of conspicuous devotion to the 
antislavery cause and laud him to the skies. There would 
be honorable mention of this or that particular Church for 
its zeal in behalf of the slave. The reader of Parker’s anti- 
slavery speeches and discourses will find such passages very 
infrequent. Those of an opposite nature bristle from his 
pages. The few Christian ministers and Churches he praised 
were invariably represented as exceptions to the great mass. 
Thus his very laudation had a libelous sting in it. These 
laudations sometimes appeared only when he was called to 
account for misrepresentation. In this way he sought to poison 
the reputation of the American Church. In 1854 he was 
guilty of all these offenses against honor and truth in his ser- 
mon on “ The New Crime Against Humanity.” Dr. Edward 
Beecher, in a newspaper article, reminded Parker that his as- 
sertions had been too sweeping in the following particulars : 
first, he had spoken as if the pulpit had been a unit in support 
of slavery ; second, had represented the clergy as unanimous for 
the rendition of Sims; third, had declared that not a promi- 
nent minister had spoken against the Slave Bill and its 
execution ; and, fourth, that he gave reluctant testimony to the 
fact that three thousand and fifty New England ministers had 
petitioned Congress to spare the country the dishonor of the 
Nebraska Bill, not mentioning the fact in their praise, but only 
that he might scourge Edward Everett. Dr. Beecher proves 
that these statements were so sweeping as to be really false. He 
pointed out the palpable injustice of such broad assertions. He 
said, “ Mr. Parker is convinced that to rob even one slave of 
his liberty is a crime. He does not seem as deeply to feel that 
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it is a crime even to rob our ministers of that reputation which 
in his own case he prizes so highly.” 

To this accusation Parker replied, first, that “he had often 
done public honor to ministers opposed to slavery.” He does 
not show how this gives him the right to speak of the pulpit 
and the clergy as a unit in favor of slavery ; second, that “ Dr. 
Beecher mentions stwteen Orthodox ministers who published 
matter in opposition to the Fugitive Slave Bill. This is not a 
very large number for all the Churches in New Jersey, New 
York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts to furnish. 
I can mention more.” Here is a palmary instance of Parker’s 
unfairness. First, he assumes that in a hasty newspaper arti- 
cle a full statement of what had been published by Orthodox 
ministers would be likely to be made. He takes no notice of 
the fact that Dr. Beecher says he has other such sermons on 
file besides the sixteen, or of the factythat he asserts he knows 
of others in print which he has not on file. To Beecher’s state- 
ment that he knows of many faithful and able sermons on the 
subject still unpublished, Parker rejoins, “I know nothing of 
what was said privately, or of sermons which never get spoken 
out of the little parish where they were written.” Beecher said 
nothing of private speeches. Parker knew that in every large 
Church embracing many small parishes there would be fifty such 
unpublished sermons to one that got into print. Parker had 
declared that “ Andover went for kidnapping.” Three of the 
six Andover professors signed a paper applauding Mr. Webster’s 
course. Three refused to sign. Two of the signers were emer- 
itus professors. Of the four acting professors only one signed. 
The others showed their sentiments in their action. It would 
have been the simplest justice to have said Andover was divid- 
ed on the question. A generous man would have noted that 
all the rising men in the faculty were against the iniquity. 
Parker preferred to say “Andover went for kidnapping.” 
When the facts were pointed out to him, he said: “I do not 
think you have made out a very strong case for Andover.” 
Of course this is manliness and candor! 

Parker adds that he cannot retract his opinion that the 
majority of all the clergy favored the execution of the law. He 
gives singular evidence of it. The Vigilants had appointed a 
large committee to secure aid from the Churches for fugitives. 
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They sent circulars asking aid to every Church in Massachusetts. 
Eighty-seven replied, and gave $1,484 56. It seems as though 
something of the spirit of Christ still animated men who would 
intrust benevolent moneys to the hands of those. who blasphemed 
what they held most sacred, and systematically belied their 
honest fame. 

His attitude towards the Methodist Church is a fair exhibition 
of his temper. In one place he lets slip the fact that the Method- 
ist Church responded most generously to appeals in behalf of 
the slave. Then he calls it the most humane of Churches. But 
when Wilbraham Academy asked a gift from the State of 
twenty-five thousand dollars, he remembered that it would be 
mere waste to “help breed bigots.” In Massachusetts the Meth- 
odist Church had hardly a minister who was not antislavery. 
Years before Parker had opened his mouth with great circum- 
spection at West Roxbury, the new England Annual Conference 
had passed the most thoroughgoing resolutions against human 
bondage. The same was true of all the Methodist conferences 
in the Eastern States. Parker either never heard of the fact, or 
else ignored it. He gives not a hint that such was the fact. He 
lumped them with the Church of America, which was faithless 
alike toGod and man. A rude slander against nearly one hun- 
dred thousand New England Christians! 

Singular fact! Parker himself confesses that he acted upon 
essentially the same principles as those ministers who, in the 
Churches of commerce, the Slave States and elsewhere, stifled 
their convictions on slavery that they might still vent their 
theology. In respect to slavery, the ministry may be divided 
into three classes: those who believed in the righteousness of 
the system and maintained their opinion, those who believed it 
sinful and were faithful to their convictions, and those who 
believed it altogether wrong, but for various motives kept 
silence on the topic. There could be no difference of opinion 
among candid and honorable men concerning the two former 
classes. In the last class were included all those who, from 
base motives—as love of ease, reputation, money, social position, 
educational position—observed a silence which their consciences 
pronounced sinful. Such merit only condemnation. There was 
another class who honestly thought it a Christian duty to omit 
their testimony on this subject in communities and Churches 
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that would not endure it, that they might in unrestrained free- 
dom perform their duty as ministers. This class appears to me 
wholly wrong in their judgment. Such license with duty ends 
in the substitution of selfish interest for a high sense of respon- 
sibility. No reprobation can be too severe toward such offenses. 
But, after all, was not their fault precisely this, that they put 
fidelity to a scheme of theology before fidelity to the victims «f 
cruel oppression? Parker did the same thing. This shall be 
proven from his own words. In showing how he was led to 
lecture so much Parker says: 

I found I could say what I pleased in the lecture-room so long 
as I did not put my thought into a theological shape. . .. Thus 
I have had a wide field of operation where I might diffuse such 
ideas as I thought needful for the progress and welfare of the 
people... . I thought I could make a new, deep, and lasting im- 
pression of some one great truth on five thoughtful men out of 
each thousand who heard me. If I spoke but thus efficiently to 
sixty thousand in a winter there would be three hundred so im- 
pressed, and in ten years it would be three thousand... . When 
people did look me in the face and listen for an hour or two while 
I spoke plain, right on, on matters familiar to their patriotic hopes, 
their business, and their bosoms, as their faces glowed in the ex- 
citement of what they heard I saw that the clerical prejudice was 
stealing out of their minds, and I left them other than I found 
them. . . . They said, Who knows but he may be honest even in 
his theological notions? Perhaps he is right in his religion. 
Priests have been a little mistaken sometimes before now, and said 
hard words against rather good sort of men... .I1 am glad I 
heard him, 

Parker states his belief that his lectures influenced men theo- 
logically quite as much as he had expected. He adds: “ Those 
ministers were in the right who, years ago, said, Keep that 
man out of the lecture-room ; don’t let him be seen in public. 
Every word he speaks on any subject is a blow against our 
religion! They meant, against their theology.” 

How can a purpose to make lecturing of all sorts mainly a 
vehicle for the conveyance to the public ear of an unpopular 
theology be more plainly declared than it is here? It is clear 
that Parker meant to make slavery, temperance, and all other 
reforms, subserve the conversion of men to his new theology. 
He would have preferred the temporary continuance of these 
evils, as a means for the better establishment of his theological 
system with the public, to their prompt extirpation without such 
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an accompaniment. He believed the popular theology the 
greatest curse of the race, and thought its overthrow would be 
the greatest good that could accrue to the world. If his conduct 
was right, the men who refrain from fidelity to any reform lest 

they should weaken the Christian faith in society, in their eyes 
the highest boon of heaven, are not wrong. They act on the 
same‘principle which Parker confesses. So fully was Parker 
controlled by this rule that, even in the most desperate days of 
pro-slavery triumph, he never forgot it. In 1854 he sent his 

sermon on the Nebraska question to Senator, afterward Chief- 

Justice Chase of Ohio. Mr. Chase was honest enough to reply 
in these terms: “Shall I‘hot say to you frankly how much I 

regret that, on the great question of the divine origin of the 

Bible and the divine nature of Christ, your views are so little. 
in harmony with those of almost all who labor with you in the 

great cause of human enfranchisement and progress ; and that 

I could not help wishing that in this sermon your distinctive 

opinions had not been brought forward. Some of your ex- 

pressions grate harshly on my ears.” Mr. Parker replied: 

“7. The introduction of my peculiar views in this matter 

will do no harm to the special matter in hand.... 2. The 

common notion respecting the divine origin of the Bible and 

the divine nature of Jesus Christ I regard as an error, one, 

too, most fatal to the development of mankind. Now in all 

my labors I look to the general development of mankind as well 

as tothe removal of every such special sin, American slavery, 

war, drunkenness, etc., therefore 1 introduce my general 

principle along with my special measures. The general princi- 

ple enters into the public ear, the public mind, and what is 

true of it will go into the heart of mankind and do its work. I 

think I work prudently. I know I do not rashly, and without 

consideration.” 

The meaning of such language is not to be mistaken. Park- 
er held it of greater importance to get his theology rooted in 
the public mind than to bring to pass a speedier emancipation 
of the bondmen by omitting the heretical views which made 
him obnoxious to Christian America. In other words, he sub- 
ordinated the interests of the slave to the interests of his theology. 
This is precisely the course which the class of the clergy whom 
he bitterly condemned had pursued. He o''ght to have landed 
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them or condemned himself with them. The popularity of the 
antislavery cause in the North was made to help the religious 
notions of the Music Hall preacher. Whenever the unpopularity 
of his religious conclusions would be a burden to the cause of 
freedom, Parker did not hesitate to impose the unwelcome 
load. The same rule would have made him utterly silent had 
he “been fast anchored in a slaveholding community. He 
would have chosen to propagate his theclogy,and have cheered 
himself with the hope that its general principles would ,ulti- 
mately do for the bondmen what he was forced to leave un- 
attempted. His duty and his pleasure coincided to push him 
to the fore front of the antislavery agitation from 1850 to 
1857. His interests dictated the same course. He obeyed 
them all with evident pleasure, and a keen sense of the advan- 
tages of his situation for warfare on the Church. 

Throughout his whole career there was one thing which 
Parker denounced and abhorred more bitterly than any polit- 
ical or social evil—what he styled the popular theology. This 
very name is a convenient fraud. It enabled him to speak of 
all professed Christians as adherents to the popular theology. 
Then he could saddle upon that theology any false or absurd 
opinion ever held by any class of Christians in history. .It 
was taken for granted that such opinions logically, or at least 
inevitably, arose from the Christian faith. The same logic 
would burden the honest friends of any cause with shame. As 
though Republicanism must be discredited on the score of all 
the false and misleading theories ever held by Republicans, or 
the friends of monarchical government should be held to an- 
swer for all the misdeeds of sovereigns. It was vain to protest 
to Parker that you did not hold this particular error. Some 
other Christian had, and the system was charged with the 
total mischief. Nothing can exceed the fury and cunning 
with which this assault was urged. The singular spectacle 
drew the curious to look on, the indifferent to behold the con- 
troversial fray, the opposers of religion to hear their cause ad- 
vocated with unusual skill. His sincere and earnest following 
was never large. The friends of special reforms returned his 
interest in their causes by more or less patronage of his doings. 
Even Christians were frequently drawn by curiosity to hear 
him. These causes combined to give Parker a greater ap- 
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pearance of success than he really had. He shook the convic- 
tions and destroyed the faith of many without being able to 
confirm them in unbelief. 

While Parker was in the full tide of seeming success, sud- 
denly, in the winter of 1857-58, a great revival broke upon 
the land. It came unheralded, and moved upon the most re- 
mote and diverse regions. It entered all Christian Churches 
and pervaded entire communities. For a generation there had 
been no such season of deep and universal religious feeling. 
Weiss attempts to connect this gracious awakening with purely 
natural causes. There had been a time of commercial distress, 
and multitudes had less employment than usual. Men were 
uncertain of the present, and anxious respecting the future. 
In this state of mind Weiss thinks men open to any strong in- 
fluence that may chance to stir them. Then they may be 
easily swayed to unusual good or evil. Hence the revival of 
1857-58 was a natural affair—perfectly natural. Yes, indeed, 
unless the influence which is abroad happen to be from above 
nature, when it seems supernatural. Certainly the outward 
conditions were the same for Evangelicals and Parkerites, but 
no unwonted breath from Heaven wafted that winter through 
the Music Hall. The revival was not welcome there. What 
had Parker's religions work been worth, what was his cunning 
scheme of theology good for, if there was any really supernat- 
ural power and grace in this mysterious movement? As the 
lightning suddenly brightens the heavens, so the light of the 
glory of God shone in all the Churches. In the presence of 
such a work of the Spirit Parker was irritated and forced to 
pronounce. It was truly a work of grace, or it was fanaticism. 
The Music Hall theology was false, or these conversions were 
mere delusions. Not for a generation had the hearts of men 
been so stirred, and skeptics thought the day of such excitements 
had gone by. Silence at Music Hall would not do. Parker 
spoke deliberately, and charged the Church theologies with being 
breeders of speculative and practical atheism. Conceive the effect 
of such a discourse, reported widely in the daily press, upon 
the Christian parents in the land. Many of these had children 
who were not Christians, for their salvation prayer had been 
offered up since their childhood. Mothers who had prayed 
and hoped for their children, like Monica for Augustine, 
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through weary years, were shocked above measure to find 
such sentiments proclaimed by one who assumed the Christian 
name. The papers bore the ill-omened words into every town 
and village. In Boston the emotion was intense. Men said 
that his worst utterances were not reported in the public 
prints. He was charged with declaring that the sin against 
the Holy Ghost was committed whenever “a woman made 
poor bread out of good flour.” This was no worse than many 
things he had said, no worse than things he was ready to 
say to the end of his life. He did say just this in a private 
letter to a young lady. Quotation would be superfluous to 
prove the ribaldry of his utterances. Let him who doubts it 
read the four hundred and ninety-sixth page of Weiss’ second 
volume of the Life. Weiss says that Parker’s success imper- 
iled the revival. This is going too far; but there can be no 
doubt that Christian people all over the land believed his 
course endangered the dearest interests of immortal souls. 
Every Christian in country towns who had a son in Boston 
held such influences mortally dangerous. Boston Christians 
felt themselves and their God flouted and defied before the 
community. Dr. Finney, of Oberlin, the well-known evan- 
gelist, was then preaching at the Park-street church. The 
interest was intense. Souls hung in the balance. The blas- 
phemies of Music Hall filled the city. What should be done. 
A few members of the Church resolved to hold a private meet- 
ing for special prayer over Mr. Parker's case. About forty 
met in the vestry of Park-street Church, March 6, 1858, and 
made their appeal to God in prayer. Somehow the proceed- 
ings got.to Parker’s ears, and he and Mr. Weiss have taken 
pains to spread them before the public as examples of the 
gross fetishism prevailing in the Christian Church. Our as- 
sistance shall not be wanting to them in this effort. Here are 
some of the prayers offered : 


O Lord, if this man is a subject of grace convert him, and bring 
him into the kingdom of thy dear Son. But if he is beyond the 
reach of the saving influences of the Gospel, remove him out of the 
way, and let his influence die with him. 

O Lord, send confusion and distraction into his study this after- 
noon, and prevent his finishing his preparation for his labors to- 
morrow; or if he shall attempt to desecrate thy holy day by at- 
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tempting to speak to the people, meet him there, Lord, and con- 
found him, so that he shall not be able to speak ! 

O Lord, meet this intidel on his way, who, like another Saul of 
Tarsus, is persecuting the Church of God, and cause a light to 
shine around him which shall bring him to the earth, and make 
him a defender of the faith which he has so long labored to destroy. 


There were petitions offered that Parker’s hearers might be 
drawn over to attendance on purer doctrines. These prayers 
appear to me eminently Christian. Paul was a pretty good 
Christian for his times. Yet when the Galatian Church was 
disturbed by false teachers, he said he wished the troublers 
were even cut off. Those who prayed for Parker at Park- 
street believed it would be better for him that he should be, 
in whatever way, hindered from promulgating his skeptical 
opinions. They prayed, not*in wrath, but in awe and love. 
They prayed that, if possible, he might be converted, and 
made an heir of heaven. Could any prayer be more benevo- 
lent? They even desired that, like Saul of Tarsus, he might 
become an eminent defender of the faith of Christ. Could 
anything more Christian in them, or more honorable for him, 
have been coveted at the hand of God? The language of 
Panl to Elymas shows how an apostle could speak. The 
twenty-third chapter of Matthew shows how Jesus could de- 
nounce evil men. The petitions at Park-street vestry seem to 
have been eminently mild and forgiving. 

But Parker quickly gave them to understand that he was 
not to be converted. On the fourth of April he preached on 
the revival. Among other things he said: 

Eighteen hundred and twenty-one years ago, last Thursday, a 
band of Roman soldiers surrounded a ‘man whom they had nailed 
to the cross, not because he was a murderer, or a kidnapper, or a 
deceitful politician, or a hypocritical priest who thought one thing 
in his study and said another in his pulpit, but because he ha 
taught a religion of love by which a man could be saved without 
the blood of bulls; because he was esteemed a blasphemer of the 
priests, who did not believe in a religion of love and charity, but 
“assed by on the other side,” perhaps because they were in a 
hurry to attend a prayer-meeting at Jerusalem. . By some of 
the creeds God is variable, ill-natured, revengeful—one who goes 
into a minister’s study to put a hook in his jaws. 


He charged that the revival 
Had been skillfully got up. . .. They set the revival machinery 
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in motion, That is as well known as M’Cormick’s reaper, and 
needs not to be described. It requires only a spark in one place 
to set fire to a whole country. The meetings are gathered in the 
same way as cattle-shows and musters are. It is advertised in 
the newspapers that the Rev. Mr. Great-Talk will preach on such 
a day, and placards are posted in the streets. It is a business 
operation, and reminds me of the placards of the clothing-dealers 
in North-street, the Park-street Church having become the Oak 
Hall of revivals. There is much that is encouraging in the re- 
vival, but in the conduct of it there is much which is profoundly 
melancholy. The idea of God and the religion which is incul- 
cated, if it should convert every body, including the administration 
of the Democratic party, the Supreme Court, and Congress, would 
not add one ounce of humanity to the converts, but would weaken 
and deaden the piety and morality of the people, 


If the revival was a work of the Holy Spirit, surely here 
was blasphemy against it. He continued to speak of it in the 
same tone to the last. Toward the close of the “ Experience as 
a Minister” he resumes this topic, as follows: 


Since my present illness began, some of my theological foes 
have, publicly to the world and privately to me, expressed their 
delight that I am not likely to trouble them much longer; in my 
present f&bleness they read the answer to their prayers for my 
removal. It was the Psalmist’s petition, “ Let not mine enemies 
triumph over me!” I shall utter none such. If I fall let mine 
enemies rejoice as much as they will at the consequent thought 
that there is one feeble voice the less rebuking the vice of the 
press, the State, the market, and the Church, to speak a word of * 
truth, freedom, justice, and natural religion; let them be glad 
there is one weak arm the less reaching out to help the poor, the 
drunken, the ignorant, the harlot, the felon, and the slave; let 
them thank God for the premature decrepitude of my voice, the 
silence of my study. ... Let them find “answer to our prayers” 
in the sorrow of my personal friends—there are now many such— 
in the keen distress of my intimates, and the agony of my wife. 

These sentences contain very serious charges against Park- 
er’s theological foes. It would be uncharitable to suppose that 
he really deemed them capable of any joy over the matters 
he mentions. He knew that their satisfaction turned wholly 
on the removal from the scene of action of a man whose influ- 
ence appeared to them fatally pernicious. To take a similar 
instance, the entire horthern section of the land rejoiced over 
the death of Stonewall Jackson. Suppose some southern jour- 
nal had proclaimed it a result of the teachings of abolition- 
ism, that a whole people could rejoice over the consequent 
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thought that one feeble voice the less would rebuke the vices 
of the army, one generous hand the less relieve the wants of 
the destitute, one spotless life the less lead men to virtue, and 
“find answer to prayer ” in the sorrow of his personal friends 
—a numerous company—the keen distress of his intimates, 
and the agony of his wife, could the accusation be allowed as 
just? Had Parker been alive would he have been at a loss 
for a defense? Would not every impartial man have pro- 
nounced the charge atrocious? How was it less atrocious 
when hurled by Parker at his theological foes? Surely one 
would rather have uttered the Park-street prayers than have 
been guilty of these infamous insinuations. 

However, the end of Parker’s earthly work was at hand. 
For ten months more he was destined to pursue his much in- 
terrupted labors. For years there had been a gradual weak- 
ening of his vital forces from overwork. Still, but for a series 
of apparent accidents, he might have gone on to old age in 
fair health. The facts, as recited by Parker, leave room for 
two tueories as to his end. In 1858 a friend noticed, during a 
journey they made together, visible signs that Parker’s health 
was giving way. On his suggestion the Music Hall Society 
voted to request him to continue his annual vacation until, in 
the judgment of competent physicians, he should be able to 


‘resume his ordinary duties. He followed this advice for two 


months, when he renewed his preaching. Three weeks after 
an operation for fistula kept him out of the pulpit for a month, 
November fourteenth he returned to his work, against the 
judgment of his medical advisers. This went on, with the 
exception of one Sunday in December, till the first Sabbath in 
January. Then, as the audience was moving out of the hall, 
a voice whispered within him, “This is the last time, O 
Parker!” The next Sunday morning bleeding at the lungs 
came on, and the physicans told him he had only one chance 
in ten for life. 

He was forbidden to work and ordered to the West Indies. 
There the main thing he did was to write his “ Experience as 
a Minister.” In the following spring he went to England, 
thence, successively, to France, to Switzerland, to Rome, to 
Florence, and to the grave. Those who wish to follow him 
step by step can do so in the pages of Weiss. He had the 
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consumptive’s usnal experience of unfounded hopes and well- 
justified fears. The care of friends and the skill of physicians 
were lavished upon him. He had the best prospect of recovery 
during the summer months which he spent with his friend 
Desor, a Swiss naturalist. The mountain air, excellent food, 
and cheerful society of Desor’s chalet greatly aided him. 
Strength and vigor seemed to return, and his hopes rose high. 
As autumn drew on, with its growing coolness, he was forced 
to seek a residence for winter. Against the unanimous and 
urgent advice of his friends and the savans about him he re- 
solved to go to Rome. He planned for a very busy winter, 
and made arrangements to see volcanoes and the desert. 
Rome, for some reason, had a resistless charm for him. A 
dreary winter ensued on his arrival there and destroyed any 
lingering hope of recovery. 

When it became clear to Parker that his sickness would 
perhaps end in death, he looked the matter calmly in the face. 
He said it was hard to leave work, friends, and wife, “ still 
concedo.” Despite the affectation of surrendering in Latin, he 
felt what he said. Not that he gave up all hope of recovery. 
He often spoke of hoping to recover and live on for twenty 
years. He had much work planned out, and found it hard to 
give up the idea of completing it. Only a few weeks before 
his departure he still thought he might return home and 
accomplish something for the world. These hopeful periods 
were interspersed with others of apprehension. Then he 
talked with submission and confidence of his departure. A 
few extracts will show the drift of his thoughts. To his so- 
ciety he wrote : 

So far as my recovery depends on me, be assured, dear friends, 
I shall leave nothing undone to effect it; and, so far as it is be- 
yond human control, certainly you and I can trust the Infinite 
Pacent of us all, without whose beneficent providence not even a 
sparrow falls to the ground. Living here or in heaven, we are all 
equally the children of that unbounded love. ... You know I 
shall not complain of either destination, but bear what comes as from 
the Infinite Perfection. . . . I go, uncertain of the result, but equal 
to either fate, hopiiig for the pleasanter, but not afraid of the 
other. . . . I have never had a minute’s sadness at the thought of 
passing to the immortals. . . . If we are sure of God, we are not 


long left in doubt of any other good thing. . .. I need not say 
what sweetness of peace and what depth of joy have come to me 
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from such a religion; but now, when I go stooping and feeble, 
when my career of usefulness seems ended and I can serve no 
more, but only stand and wait, I find additional comfort in the 
testimony of many persons on both the continents that I have 
helped them to a congciousness of the deep things in their own 
souls, and so have helped to make them nobler men, 


He estimates himself and his work somewhat curiously in a 
letter to a friend: 


O, George, the life that I am here dragging slowly to an end— 
tortuous but painless—is very, very imperfect, and fails of much I 
meant to hit, and might have reached, nay, should, had there been 
ten or twenty years more left for me! But, on the whole, it has 
not been a mean life, measured by the common run of men; never 
a selfish one. Above all things else I have sought to teach the 
true idea of man, of God, of religion, with its truths, its duties, 
and its joys. I never fought for myself, or against a private foe; 


‘but have gone into the battle of thé nineteenth century and fol- 


lowed the flag of humanity. Now I am ready to die, though con- 
scious that I leave half my work undone. 


It is true, he had other moods. His habits had been so 
active that he found the forced inaction of illness extremely 
irksome. Through many letters steals the repeated wail, “to 
be weak is to be miserable.” 

Most men dread dying, but not death. I can’t think our pres- 
ent deaths natural, or to continue always. If something were 
not wrong in our mode of life we should all slide out of life as 
gently as old Mr. Bradlee, or your own wife; but we must bear 
the misfortunes which others entail upon us. If it were fate, it 
could not be borne; but when we look on it as Providence... we 
can take almost any thing with a smile... . These long dyings 
are terrible and unnatural. . .. O, Chev., to be weak is to be mis- 
erable, and this slow way of dying, though painless, is tormenting 
with its perpetual delusions and mirages of power, which prove 
nothing but idle dreams. 


Such was his state, and guch his views and feelings as he 
drew near the end. Toa friend he said, a day or two before 
his dissolution: ‘“ Of course I am not afraid to die, but there 
was so much to be done.” Delirium set in. He fancied him- 
self in America and among the old friends. He was kind and 
considerate to all. He sent messages of affection to those he 
loved. 

On the tenth of May, 1860, he slept in death at Florence. 
So gentle was his going that they scarce knew he had gone. 
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“ His tace was flushed, and the full white beard lay over the 
thin lips.” Weiss describes the close with skill and pathos. 

It would be agreeable enough to break off here this account 
of Parker’s last days, but a little attention must be devoted to 
Mr. Weiss. There has been occasion before now to complain 
of the uncritical temper in which he accepts every statement 
from Parker’s lips as pure gospel. It is with regret that we 
find him suppressing facts which are essential toa full presenta- 
tion of the last hours of his hero. It was unjust in him toward 
Parker and unkind toward others, to print the very free com- 
ments on living persons in which that modest and urbane gen- 
tleman: indulged. The remarks on the meanness of Senator 
Wilson on “a certain duplicity ” in Horace Mann, and the 
reckless slurs on Mr. Beecher, had better have been spared. 
Still, these are merely faults in taste and manners. But Weiss 
drew upon Desor’s sketch of Parker, in the Combe-Varin Al- 
bum, for his picture of the closing scenes. Here he has been 
guilty of suppressing facts which are not unimportant. There 
has certainly been some reserve in the account of the motives 
which led Parker to Rome. There was a difference of opinion 
among the learned and experienced men whom he consulted, 
but none favored Rome. Parker was bent upon going thither, 
and no persuasion or argument availed to turn him from his 
purpose. He left Combe-Varin for Rome, full of hope, despite 
the apprehensions of his friends. He sought to persuade him- 
self that he had done wisely in this, until the marked progress 
of the disease rendered hope impossible. Parker wrote at a 
later date to Dr. Cabot, deprecating his displeasure because he 
had selected Rome for a winter residence instead of Egypt. 
He says, “ Some time I will tell you more about the reasons than 
I care to write.” There are other hints that he feared his 
friends would think his course in this matter unreasonable. 
Six weeks before the died he wrote a letter to Desor (which 


Weiss skips) in these words : 





Rome, March 27, 1860. 


My Dear Desor: Rome has not done well by me. This win- 
ter has been mild but disagreeable, rainy, windy, cloudy, fitful. 
I have lost three to four pounds a month since I came here. .. . 
I had little confidence in Rome when I entered it, thought I would 
never leave it, but an inexorable fate, which I cannot tell you of 
more particularly, drove me on. I did not do as I would but as 
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I must, and came here to receive the coup de grace which ends 
all my mortal troubles. I think I shall live to get home. I am 
content. 

The rest of the letter relates to unimportant matters. It 
must be confessed that the lines we have underscored present 
Parker in a new light. Writing to a parishioner, he spoke of 
his affliction and probable death as “the work of an Infinite 
Father and Mother, who looks eternally before and eternally 
looks after, and rules all things from love as motive and bless- 
edness as end.” “If it were fate,” he says in the same con- 
nection, “it could not be borne.” The letter to Desor was 
written not a month later. Here it is “an inexorable fate 
which drives him on” to the end. Did Parker, then, really 
believe in Fate or Providence? Or had he one opinion for 
the philosopher with whom he corresponded and another for 
his parishioners? Parker knew perfectly well that this language 
was in direct opposition to all that he had preached and pub- 
lished on the subject of Providence. Yet the note to Desor 
seems to dilate on the notion of fate as explaining his conduct. 
Had a change come on in his convictions, or what had hap- 
pened? This inconsistency could not fail to strike Mr. Weiss, 
and he thought it his duty as an impartial friend of truth to 
suppress it. The “ Combe-Varin Album ” is a rare book—not 
to be had of booksellers, and hence its suppression seemed safe. 

Perhaps another motive influenced Weiss to shut his eyes 
upon the existence of this letter. He had mocked at the revival 
with its prayers for the conversion of Mr. Parker or his removal 
out ofthe way. His ineffectual wit, though like an unskillfully 
thrown boomerang, powerful and dangerous only in its recoil 
on the thrower, trained all its batteries upon the folly and sin 
of the prayer-meeting. Did Weiss fear lest such foolish people 
should find in Parker’s statement that an inexorable fate drove 
him on, not letting him do as he would, but making him do 
as it would, and brought him to Rome to receive the coup de 
grace which was to end his earthly troubles, evidence that 
Heaven had heard them? Of course Parker was careless to let 
out his thoughts in such a way. Had Desor understood the 
situation as well as Weiss he never would have printed the 
unlucky letter. And as matters stood, what better could Weiss 
do than ignore its existence. Skillful Weiss! 
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The funeral is described in the “Life” in the following par- 
agraph : 

On Sunday, the 13th of May, at four in the afternoon, the hour 
corresponding to that in which he used to stand at the desk of 
Music Hall, an old friend, the Rev. Mr. Cunningham, held the 
fitting funeral service over the body of this pure and righteous 
man. He read the “ Beatitudes.” 

Adroitly managed, Mr. Weiss! Never did a writer more 
neatly tell the truth and conceal it in the same breath! To 
show the full cunning of this bit of falsehood-telling truth, the 
account of Desor must be cited. “On reaching Florence, 
drowsiness succeeded undue excitement, and, only at intervals, 
left him the free exercise of his noble faculties. It was in one 
of these rare moments, some days after our arrival at Florence, 
that he called me to his bedside to impart to me his last wishes 
respecting his burial. The funeral took place in the manner 
which he had prescribed. He had especially enjoined upon me, 
as he had previously done upon his wife, to avoid all religious 
ceremony. No prayer was to be offered, no funeral discourse 
spoken, but one of his friends was to read over his grave the 
verses 2-12 of the Sermon on the Mount.” 

Honest and simple-hearted Desor has neither the reserve, 
nor the fears, nor the cunning of Mr. Weiss. Who would have 
suspected from the account of the latter that ‘‘ the fitting funeral 
service ” consisted merely in the reading of the “ Beatitudes?” 
Who would have dreamed that Parker had prohibited prayer, 
burial discourse, finally, all religious ceremony. Thus, even the 
Bible lesson was not a religious act. The truthfulness of De- 
sor’s account appears from the fact that, with it under his eyes, 
Weiss does not deny it, but so shapes his words as to agree with 
it without drawing attention to the actual facts. 

Some months earlier Parker sent to America a programme of 
services to be used, in case of his death, at the public funeral in 
Music Hall. This isso contrary to his prescriptions at Florence 
that it may be as well to reprint it here: 

I. Voluntary by the choir—perhaps a chant of Psa. exxxix, 
1-4, 7-12, 17, 18, 28, 24. 

II. Scriptures: Micah vi, 8; Matt. xxii, 37-40; John iv, 
23, 24; 1 John iii, 18-20; iv, 7,12, 16,18; Psa. xxiii, 1-4, 6; 
xxvii, 10-13; Matt. xxv, 34-40; v, 3-12. 
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III. A brief funeral prayer. 

IV. Hymn, “ While Thee I seek,” ete. 

V. Remarks by Wendell Phillips. 

VI. Hymn, “ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 

Look at the difference between the two funerals. There was 
religious ceremony enough in the one at Music Hall. Why 
so much there and none at Florence, when both were ordered 
according to the directions of the deceased? In both there ap- 
pears a dislike of prayers. Yet he wrote not long before to a 
parishioner that he liked the custom of public prayer, and would 
almost as soon give up the sermon as the prayer. Let Weiss 
explain these contradictions. 

Parker wrote to a correspondent that his “ Experience as a 
Minister must be looked on as Parker’s apology for himself.” 
A perusal of the Scriptures read at the Music Hall funeral in- 
dicates that they were meant to serve the same end. No Script- 
ures could be selected more fitted to produce an awful sense 
of human responsibility than the first two. Then come several 
that set forth the privilege and duty of perfect saints. Next 
follows the Saviour’s address to the righteous in the final judg- 
ment. Last of all a passage which would seem to rank him 
over whom it was read with the prophets. It would be a bold 
thing for loving friends and disciples to read such Scriptures 
over the remains of the most eminent saint. There is the most 
startling immodesty in Parker’s selecting them to be read at 
his funeral. 

The facts which have now been brought out enable us to see 
Parker as he was. Upon these let him and his work be esti- 
mated. 


4 
+ 
? 





Art. I—THE SONSHIP OF CHRIST. 


THERE are in the New Testament over fifty passages in which 
Christ is called the Son of God, and over forty in which he 
speaks of God as his Father—calling him not owr Father, but my 
Father. During the apostolic age, and long after, to believe 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God was regarded as the con- 
dition of membership in the Church, and the distinguishing 
characteristic of a Christian. Acts viii, 36, 87: “And the 
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eunuch said, See, here is water; what doth hinder me to be 
baptized? And Philip said, If thou believ@st with all thine 
heart, thou mayest. And he answered and said, J believe that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” 

The question whether God has a Son was not a question in 
the minds of the sacred writers. In more than one hundred 
passages God is spoken of as the Father of Christ, or Christ is 
spoken of as the Son of God, in just the same way as would 
have been if the actual existence of a divine Son had been 
taken for granted without even the suggestion of a question on 
the subject. 

What, then, is the precise import of this term, Son of God? 
Why was Christ called the Son of God? What is that rela- 
tion between God and Christ which is indicated by this term ? 

1. This relation of Sonship is not founded in any event of 
Christ’s human history, or any characteristic of his human na- 
ture, but is founded in his divine nature, and is a relation sub- 
sisting in the distinction of personality which the Scriptures 
teach belong to the essential nature of the divine essence. The 
eternal Logos is in some sense God’s Son. 

All intelligent beings may address God as “our Father,” 
and they are children and brethren because of their relation to 
acommon Creator. But Christ is God’s on/y Son—a Son in a 
sense in which he has no brother. Christians are children of 
God by adoption, but Christ was never an: alien. He is child 
and heir by natural right. 

It is asserted by some that Christ is called the Son of God 
because of the miraculous conception, and the announcement 
of the angel to Mary (Luke i, 35) looks like that: ‘‘ The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest 
shall overshadow thee: therefore also that holy thing which 
shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” But 
this theory is antagonized, first, by the fact that he was called 
the Son of God by many persons who could know nothing of 
his miraculous conception; as, for example, Nathaniel, who 
evidently supposed him the natural son of Joseph, but never- 
theless, on receiving @vidence of Christ’s omniscience, addressed 
him, saying, “ Rabbi, thou art the Son of God; thou art the 
King of Israel ;” second, by the fact that Christ, when defend- 
ing his claims toa divine Sonship, never referred to his mirac- 
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ulous conception, but always to his works; and, thirdly, by the 
fact that results gre ascribed to faith in the divine Sonship of 
Christ, which could not follow if Sonship had no higher import 
than the miraculous conception. 1 John v, 5: “ Who is he 
that overcometh the world, but he that believeth that Jesus is 
the Son of God?” 

Another theory is, that Christ’s reswrrection was the basis of 
his Sonship, and this theory is supported by reference to St. 
Paul’s apparent interpretation of the Second Psalm, Acts xiii, 
32, 33: “The promise which was made unto the fathers, God 
hath fulfilled the same unto us their children, in that he hath 
raised up Jesus again; as it is also written in the second Psalm, 
Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee.” This pas- 
sage, however, may be rationally interpreted by Rom. i, 3, 4: 
“Concerning his Son, Jesus Christ our Lord, which was made 
of the seed of David according to the flesh ; and declared to be 
the Son of God with power, according to the spirit of holiness, 
by the resurrection from the dead ;” in which it is plain that 
the writer regards the resurrection as the event which “ de- 
clares,”’ demonstrates, that our Lord Jesus Christ, who, as to 
his humanity or “ according to the flesh ” was made of the seed 
of David, was, as to his divinity, “according to the Spirit of 
holiness,” “the Son of God;” that is to say, the resurrection 
is not the reason why Christ is the Son of God, but the event 
which declares him.such. Moreover, the same objections may 
be urged against this theory as were urged against the theory 
of the conception; and again, the term “this day,” in the 
Second Psalm, is wholly unintelligible on either the theory of 
the conception or resurrection. 

Another theory adopted by a large class of interpreters 
teaches that Christ is the Son of God because of the Messiah- 
ship. In support of this interpretation, it is alleged that the 
term “Son of God” is in very many passages of Scripture put 
in juxtaposition with terms indicating the Messiahship, in the 
same way as synonyms are frequently put side by side for pur- 
poses of emphasis or illustration. For example, when our 
Saviour inquired of his disciples, “Whom do men say that I 
am?” and “Whom say ye that I am?” Peter answered, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of God.” It must be conceded, 
first, that for all that is apparent in this passage, the terms 
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may be synonymous; and second, that there are very many sim- 
ilar passages scattered through all the New Testament writings 5 
and third, that this interpretation ought, therefore, to be 
adopted, if it can be shown to be applicable in every instance 
where the term in question is used. But from John x, 36— 
“Say ye, Thou blasphemeth, because I said I am the Son of 
God ?”—it is evident that claiming to be God’s Son was, in 
the estimation of the Jews of Christ’s time, blasphemy—a 
crime punishable with death by the Jewish law; but to claim 
to be the Messiah was'no such sin. The whole people of Israel 
were anxiously waiting the appearance of their promised de- 
liverer; all were ready to hail the first one showing any evi- 
dence that he was “ He that should come;” many, indeed, be- 
lieved on Jesus as the Messiah; but when he claimed divine 
Sonship, all took up stones to stone him, saying, “ He is guilty 
of death; for, being a man, he maketh himself God, for he says, 
Iam the Son of God.” It is evident, therefore, from this text, 
(John x, 36,) that the terms “ Messiah” and “Son of God” 
are not always, if ever, synonymous. 

A more careful and extended consideration of this passage 
just now alluded to, with its connections, will, as we think, 
not only effectually disprove the theories above discussed, but 
will present a conclusive, even a determinative, argument for 
the position herein maintained, namely, that the term “Son of 
God” is a personal appellation of the pre-existent Logos—is a 
divine and not a human title. : 

From this scripture (John x, from the 24th to the 39th 
verse inclusive) it is evident that “the Jews who came round 
about him as he walked in the temple in Solomon’s porch on 
the feast of the dedication” entertained in their thoughts not 
even the most distant idea of the miraculous conception or of 
the resurrection; and they were evidently in the same state of 
mind in reference to the Messiahship as were the multitude on 
the day of entrance into Jerusalem, who cried: “ Hosanna: 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.” When 
they inquired, as recorded in the 24th verse: “‘ How long dost 
thou make us to doubt? If thou be the Christ, tell us plainly,” 
they were not only willing, but were anxiously desirous, that 
Jesus should give them indubitable evidence that he was their 
expected Christ. To claim to be the Messiah was not then an 
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occasion of offense, much less a ground for an accusation of 
crime. The reply of Jesus to their question is in substance: 
My works show that I am the promised Christ, but I am 
not the Christ you expect. I am more. By your national 
prejudices you are disqualified to judge of my true character, 
or rightly to interpret the evidences of my mission. “ Ye are 
not of my sheep.” Not in mind rightly disposed toward the 
truth; your spiritual receptivity is depraved by your prejn- 
dices. Nevertheless, I am the trne Messiah, greater than you 
look for. Not merely a man and a monarch, but a God-man— 


* God manifest in the flesh. ‘I and my Father are one.” On 


this announcement they took up stones to stone him, and he 
asking why they stoned him, they replied: “For blasphemy, 
and because that thou, being a man, makest thyself God.” 
Let it here be distinctly marked that they accused him of blas- 
phemy, and attempted to execute the penalty prescribed by 
the Jewish law for that sin, not because he claimed a miracu- 
lous conception, not because he foretold his resurrection, not 
because he claimed to be the Christ, but because he claimed 
equality and identity with God. Should it be said that this 
argument is weakened by the Saviour’s reply in the 34th and 
35th verses—“ Is it not written in your law, Ye are gods? If 
he called them gods to whom the word of God came”—we 
reply that to say that herein the Saviour denies that he had 
glaimed divinity in what he had before said, is to make his 
conduct in this case trifling and ridiculous; not in an ordinary 
sense, but supremely and contemptibly so. The obvious intent 
of these words is to reply to that part of the accusation against 
him contained in the words “being a man ;” as if he had said 
“being a man ” is not of itself alone conclusive argument—not 
decisive in a charge of blasphemy against the use of the divine 
title—for in Scripture the term is applied to civil rulers and 
religious teachers; they are called gods “ to whom the word of 
God came.” That I am a man is not of itself a determinative 
argument that I am not also divine. The title may be applied 
to a man, and the divinity signified by it be also predicated at 
the same time of the same man. That this is the proper exege- 
sis of our Saviour’s reply is further evident from what follows 
in the 37th and 38th verses, wherein he again directly reasserts 
his claim to a divine character by saying that by reason of his 
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works it was in their power to know, and was obligatory on 
them to believe, that “the Father was in him, and he in the 
Father’ That Jesus was understood to claim equality with 
the Father, and that he intended to be so understvod, is evi- 
dent from the fact that when he said, “ The Father is in me, 
ard I in him,” they, the Jews, “therefore sought again to take 
him, but he escaped out of their hand.” Let it be distinctly 
noted here, that in the 36th verse our Saviour states as the sole 
ground on which the charge of blasphemy had been preferred 
against him that he had said “J am the Son of God.” Re- 
membering that blasphemy was the crime of which the Jews 
accused Jesus; that the blasphemy consisted in this: that he 
being a man made himself God, and that he did so by saying 
“T am the Son of God,” let us turn to the account of his final 
trial and condemnation before the chief priests and elders of 
the people. Matt. xxvi, 63-66: “And the high priest an- 
swered and said unto him, I adjure thee by the living God, 
that thou tell us whether thou be the Christ, the Son of God. 
Jesus saith unto him, Thou hast said: nevertheless I say unto 
you, Hereafter shall ye see the Son of man sitting on the right 
hand of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven. Then the 
high priest rent his clothes, saying, He hath spoken blasphemy ; 
what further need have we of witnesses? behold, now ye 
have heard his blasphemy. What think ye? They answered 
and said, He is guilty of death.” The record as given by 
Mark xiv, and also that by Luke xxii, is nearly in the same 
words as this quoted from Matthew. All agree in these par- 
ticulars: the high priest asked, Art thou the Son of God? 
He answered, I am; and the whole council adjudged him 
therefore guilty of blasphemy and worthy of death. The 
same thing is yet more distinctly stated by John xix, 7, P 
where the Jews accuse Christ before Pilate, saying, “‘ We have 
a law, and by our law he ought to die, because he made him- 
self the Son of God.” Now from all this we think the con- 
clusion resistless that, the New Testament being authority in 
the case, Jesus Christ was guilty of the crime of which he was 
accused, was justly tondemned and legally executed, or he is 
the Son of God in a sense that makes him equal with God. 
That is to say, his Sonship pertains not to his human nature 
but to his divine nature; filiation in some sense pertains to 
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Deity. The distinction of persons in the Godhead is founded 
on something. ‘The Word was with God.” A relation sub- 
sists of some kind indicated by the term “ with;” but relation 
requires plurality, and plurality necessitates characteristics by 
which one is distinguished from another. 

Now it would seem that the above discussion sufficiently 
evinces that the characteristic by which the First Person in the 
Godhead is in Scripture distinguished from (the) others is, that 
it pertains to him to be a Father; and in the same way it 
would seem that the Second Person was chiefly, if not solely, 
distinguished by the fact that it pertains to him to be a Son. 

2. Jesus Christ is not called the Son of God because he is 
the first created being, nor because he is the greatest being in 
the universe next to God; or, in other words, the Scripture 
testimony concerning Christ’s sonship is not satisfactorily inter- 
preted by either the Arian or semi-Arian theories. 

Arianism seems to be an effort of the reason to sustain the 
unity and supremacy of God and to avoid the difficulties of the 
Trinity, and doubtlessin many minds it accomplishes its object ; 
but to others it is a total failure. 

Though the doctrine of the Sonship be stated in the terms of 
the straitest of the sect of the orthodox ; though it be affirmed 
that fecundity is as essential to Deity as omnipotence; that God 
has a son by the necessity of his nature ; that the Father is a fa 
ther by an eternal begetting, and the Son is a son by an eternal 
generation—even though the doctrine be stated in the strong- 
est terms ever used—yet the statement does not to some minds 
present a mystery more inscrutable, or difficulties more numer- 
ous and insurmountable, than does the affirmation of a CREATED 
CREATOR, or a subordinate Deity. In the light of thought, a 
first-created being, who by delegated power becomes the cre- 
ator of all existences both of matter and of mind, the creator 
and upholder of all that exists except God—himself the only 
manifestation of Deity and the object of all worship—is as un- 
thinkable, as evidently impossible in itself, as any theory of 
a divine Sonship ever propounded. The whole question of 
Christology—indeed, the entire doctrine of the Trinity—is con- 
fessedly beyond and above the range of rational thought. 
Every proper investigation of these topics is, by necessity, pure- 
ly exegetical. The only appropriate question is, What say the 
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Scriptures? What testimony has God given respecting him- 
self in his word ¢ 

If Arianism be found anywhere in the Bible it is in the 
fifteenth verse of the first chapter of Colossians, where Christ 
is called the “firstborn of every creature.” Let us examine 
this scripture. To interpret the term “firstborn ” literally, 
would, so far forth, militate against the theory the passage 
is quoted to support; for that would make Christ the first BORN 
being, not the first MADE or created. Nothing is gained for 
any theory by insisting upon a literal interpretation. What 
then, is the sense of this term “firstborn?” There are only 
three passages in which this term is applied to Christ ; the first 
is in Romans viii, 29: “ Whom he did foreknow he also did 
predestinate to be conformed to the image of his Son, that he 
might be the jirsthorn among many brethren ;” the second is 
this passage under discussion, Col. i, 15: “ Who is the image 
of the invisible God, the firstborn of every creature ;” and 
the third is found in this same chapter, at the 18th verse: 
“And he is the head of the body, the church; who is the 
beginning, the jirstborn from the dead, that in all things he 
might have the pre-eminence.” Now the mere reading of these 
passages makes it sufficiently evident that in the first and third 
of them pre-eminence is the idea, and the only idea, expressed 
by the term “jirstborn ;” and nothing is left but the manifest 
inference that pre-eminence is the sense of the term in the text 
in question. Of course the idea of jirst created, as an expres- 
sion of order in time, is at once eliminated, and eliminated once 
for all; there is no such idea applied to Christ, no such fact 
aflirmed of him anywhere in the word of God. 

But the strength of the Arian argument lies in the expres- 
sion, “of every creature.” This is what grammarians call a 
partitive genitive—a form of expression in which the person or 
thing spoken of is reckoned as a part of-or one of the persons or 
things to which it stands related ; that is to say, the term “ first- 
born of every creature,” when applied to Christ, does, by the law 
of language in all such forms of speech, enumerate Christ among 
created beings. It will be seen that this argument hinges 
wholly on the form of the expression, which is evidently accidental 
and not essential. The term “every creature ” is descriptive 
of that with which he, Christ, is compared, and only by acci- 
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dent or implication is it descriptive of him. Conceding to this 
grammatical argument all the strength to which it is entitled, 
we affirm that it must be deemed quite too feeble to be decisive of 
so grave a question as the one under consideration. Is Christ 
himself a created being? Certainly, if any other scripture, 
directly or by fair inference, teaches that Christ is uncreate, 
this solitary passage, putting forth at best only an implied aflir- 
mation, cannot avail so much as to terminate the discussion ; but, 
fortunately for the cause of truth, this very passage itself, taken 
in its immediate connection, overwhelmingly annihilates all 
that can be inferred from its form of expression, Let us read 
the passage with its context: “ Giving thanks unto the Father 
. who hath . . . translated us into the kingdom of his dear 
Son ... who is the image of the invisible God, the firstborn 
ot every creature: for by him, were all things created, that are 
in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers : all 
things were created by him and for him: and he is before all 
things, and by him all things consist.” We assume that by all 
commentators (Socinians excepted, whose exegesis we deem 
unworthy of notice in this connection) the category is consid- 
ered exhaustive. ‘All things in heaven and in earth, visible 
and invisible,” describes all that has been, is, or will be, in the 
universe—all things, God and Christ alone excepted. We 
assume, too, that it is admitted that God created all these 
things, and now upholds, preserves them by Christ—en auto 
in him, by him, through him, and for him, they are and were 
created ; God created the world by Christ, in the same way as 
he redeems the world by Christ; and the point at issue between 
the Arian and orthodox interpretations is this: Is the power 
in Christ by which he created and now upholds the universe, in 
him by delegation or inherently? We affirm the latter, and 
insist upon it that power to create and preserve the world is 
such as cannot be conferred upon a created or finite being. We 
have no higher idea of power than that in question. The Creator 
of the world is omnipotent, and omnipotence is not transferable. 
This passage, then,“ firstborn of every creature,” must not be in- 
terpreted as affirming that Christ is a created being, but as assert- 
ing his pre-eminent superiority to all created persons and things. 
But may not Christ be called the Son of God because he is 
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the greatest being next to God, subordinate to none but God, 
supreme and peerless in his supremacy? May not the Scripture 
testimony concerning Christ be satisfactorily interpreted by 
predicating divinity of him, but denying essential deity? May 
not the essence or substance of the pre-existent Logos be ho- 
motousios, like or similar to the essence or substauce of God, 
but not Aomooasios, of the same essence as God # 

The distinction between divinity and deity, between a God 
and the God, is another resort of human reason to avoid the 
difficulties of the Trinity; but, like every other effort of its 
kind, it is an utter failure. Human reason cannot bring down 
the infinite within its grasp. The infinite and the finite are 
immeasurably distant from each other, and cannot touch each 
other except by the condescension of the infinite. Do the 
Scriptures make this distinction? Imfnot in John xiv, 28, then 
nowhere. Let us examine this saying of our Lord, “ My Father 
is greater than I.” Consider how much is conceded when this 
passage is quoted in support of semi-Arianism. Conceive any 
man, angel, archangel, any created being, saying soberly to his 
associates, ‘“ God is greater than I.” What circumstances can 
conceivably make it necessary or appropriate for any being 
not God’s equal to say, “God is greater than I am.” The fact 
that Jesus uttered these words is proof that, in some sense, he and 
the Father are equal ; the words themselves prove that in some 
sense the Father is greater than he. If they are not in one 
essence, it is not conceivable that they are equal in any sense. 
If it be inquired in what sense the Father is greater, perhaps no 
mortal can tell. The context says he is greater in a sense that 
makes it desirable for Christ to return to him. Christ said to 
his disciples, “ If ye loved me ye would rejoice because I said 
I go unto the Father, for my Father is greater than I.” The 
Father had sent him into the world to save the world. The 
sender in respect to the sending is greater than the sent, though 
in all other respects the two are equal. The begetter in respect 
to the begetting is greater than the begotten, though otherwise 
they are equal. The Father may be the source or foundation 
of personalities, though the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit be 
one in essence. Plainly some distinction of inequality ‘s con- 
ceivable that does not necessitate any idea of a distinct order 
of being. Christ, who said, “ My Father is greater than I,” also 
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said, “I and my Father are one ;” “ I am in the Father, and the 
Father in me;” “ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father 
also; how sayest thou then, Show us the Father ?” 

Formerly an argument was made from the omission of the 
article in the first verse of John’s Gospel. We know not but 
now all anti-Trinitarians (Socinians, Arians, semi-Arians) have 
relinquished all claim to that Scripture, and are disposed rather 
to say they know not what that passage means than to attempt 
its explanation, much less derive an argument from it in favor 
of their theories. Probably most anti-Trinitarians of our times 
reject John’s Gospel from the canon, deny its inspiration, and 
refuse to submit to its authority. But a brief notice of the 
ancient argument is in place here, and may be given, though 
modern exegesis may not require it. Translated according to 
the interpretation in question the passage would read: “In 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with the God, 
and the Word was @ God;” and this because in the second 
clause the original gives ton theon, and the third clause sim- 
ply theos, without the article. Now reliable criticism has 
shown that the idiom of the Greek language does not require, 
if it allows, the repetition of the article before both subject 
and predicate unless the two terms be in every respect iden- 
tical—perfectly interchangeable. If, then, the article had been 
repeated before theos in the third clause of the text, it would 
have asserted that God and the Word were in every respect 
thesame. But the second clause affirms a distinction—it affirms 
that the Word was with God—and this same affirmation seems 
to have been of so much importance in the mind of the Spirit 
as to require a repetition in the succeeding verse: “The same 
was in the beginning with God.” It would seem that the article 
was omitted purposely, that personality might be most distinctly 
set forth, while identity of essence was as distinctly declared. 

8. Do the symbols of the Church rightly interpret the Script- 
ure testimony respecting the divine Sonship? Is the Nicene 
doctrine of “ eternal generation ” tanght in the word of God ? 
Do the terms “ Father,” “Son,” “ Only begotten,” and “ First 
begotten,” admit of a literal translation ? 

Preliminary to discussion we beg leave to say that the creeds 
of the Church are entitled to respect—the labors of the Fathers 
are not to be summarily spurned. In our times sneers are 
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not unfrequent. That the theologians of half a thousand 
years should employ the strength and energy of their lives in 
determining whether or not a single letter, and that the 
smallest in the Greek alphabet, should be rejected from a single 
word in the Creed of the Church, is deemed worthy of the 
world’s contempt. But if Origenism had succeeded—if the 
tota had been admitted—if the Nicene Council had written 
homvoiousios and not homoousios—if the Eternal Logos had 
been declared a@ God, and not the God, then the civilization 
of the world that would have been during these centuries had 
been as different from that which has been as Theism is dif- 
ferent from Christianity. The Nicene formulas have stood 
an efficient and effectual bulwark and defense against heresy 
during the ages—they stated the unity of the divine Essence 
and the trinality of the divine Persons with such completeness 
and distinctness that the faith of the Church, with inconsidera- 
ble exceptions, has remained undivided and unshaken for more 
than a thousand years. But it will be said that the utility of 
creeds is due to the truth they contain, and is in spite of their 
errors ; that as to the Athanasian Creed, its doctrine of eternal 
generation may belong to the same category as its anathemas. 
This, indeed ; and yet we say, Not too fast! Let what deserves 
profound respect be profoundly and respectfully considered. 
But still it will be urged as an (adequate) antecedent objection 
that the term “ eternal generation ” is unintelligible: those who 
use it know not what they themselves intend by it. 

The symbols of the Church were never formulated to im- 
prove the language of the Scriptures or to add to revelation 
thoughts not therein contained; much less has theological 
thought assumed scientific forms with the vain ambition to 
teach the philosophy of the divine existence or the guo modo 
of hypostatical distinctions. 

The scientific formulas of the Church have originated 
mostly in efforts for defense against heresy ; they therefore make 
known the truth more by informing us of what it is not, than 
by direct statement of what it is. This is eminently true of the 
topic before us. It*is frequently asked, and the question in- 
sisted upon as if vital to truth, What do you mean by the gen- 
eration of a personal distinction*in the Deity or divine Essence ? 
Manifestly no direct and positive answer can be given; but to 
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the inquirer it might be said, You are not a good theologian 
to ask the question. The terms “ Trinity,” “Three Persons in 
one God,” present to thought that which has no analogy in 
the whole compass of human knowledge ; and manifestly what- 
ever be the immanent and ineffable activities by which per- 
sonal distinctions have existence, herein more than anywhere 
else lies the heart of the Trinitarian mystery. This objection, 
that the term suggests that which is unthinkable, if admitted, is 
a bar to all discussion on the subject: it is equivalent to an 
affirmation that it is impossible for man to formulate any idea 
of a personal distinction in the Godhead; that is, the whole 
idea of a Trinity, whether true or false, is unrevealable. Men 
do not thus reason in respect to other topics. If a Traducian 
were asked, How are souls pr#pagated? he could not answer; 
must he, therefore, have no faith in traducianism? He does not, 
he cannot, believe in pre-existence nor in creationism ; he does 
believe that souls are begotten. 

Dr. Edward Beecher, in a recent article in the Christian 
Union, revives what was thought to be an exploded theory by 
suggesting that generation may be eliminated from the creed, 
because the terms “ first begotten” and “ only begotten,” which 
occur but few times—and that in the writings of John—may be 
rendered “ well beloved,” and that possibly these terms, together 
with “ Father” and “Son,” are used in the Scriptures only 
to set forth that there is an infinite affection perpetually 
subsisting and reciprocal between the Persons of the Trinity. 
This may be so, but to our mind the term loved is a very un- 
natural rendering of the word “begotten ” in the Second Psalm, 
and, moreover, nothing is gained by this interpretation, since 
it is, to say the least, as difficult to see how affection can be 
the ground of distinction, as it is to apprehend the theory 
rejected. 

Again, perhaps by way of objection to the Creed, or possibly 
to propose a new theory, it is sometimes said that the terms 
under discussion are used simply to indicate the fact of a 
trinity ; that Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are spoken of as 
each possessing personal characteristics, together with divine 
attributes, to reveal the fact that God, immutably one as to 
essence, subsists in a manner ¢hat admits of the personal dis 
tinctions I, thou, he, without attempting to intimate what may 
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be the ground of distinction or the manner of its subsistence. 
That is to say, there is no revelation on the topic we discuss: 
man does not know, and cannot know, why Jesus Christ is called 
the Son of God. 

To be dogmatically positive on such a subject is unseemly ; 
we therefore say, It may be so; and yet we assume that the 
Trinity was revealed for a purpose, and that it is legitimate to 
inquire what that revelation is; and, as far forth as it is possi- 
ble, to exhaust its contents, that the purpose of its giving may 
be more surely secured. We have ventured an investigation, 
the result of which is in present conviction as follows: 

The free and abundant use of the terms “ Father” and 
“Son ;” their use without qualification or explanation, without 
embarrassment or any implied doubt or difficulty, and the oe- 
casional use of the terms “begotten,” “first begotten,” and 
“only begotten;” the use of these terms and (none) others, 
whenever the relation between God and Christ is referred to, 
certainly suggest that they are used in a natural and not in a 
metaphorical sense, and seem to impose the obligation to ac- 
cept in faith the idea generically, modifying it only by such lim- 
itations and restrictions as the nature of the case requires. 
Of course generation, as applied to the spiritual and the infi- 
nite, must of necessity be differentiated in very many particu- 
lars—from generation as applied to the material and the finite. 
That it may be so differentiated, and yet generically applied to 
both, is, to say the least, quite conceivable, and we submit that 
in the absence of any expressed, or plainly implied, scriptural 
authority for regarding these terms metaphorically, we are 
bound to receive them in their literal signification. 

A firm belief in the essential Deity of our Lord Jesus Christ 
may be all that is requisite to the completeness of Christian 
faith ; but to us, in the light of consciousness, a firm conviction 
that Jesus Christ is God’s Son, in a literal and proper sense, 
forms a broader, firmer foundation for Christian faith than 
any other conviction known to our thought. If we believe 
this, then the exceeding sinfulness and infinite peril of sin, the 
adequacy of atonement to all the necessities of the race, and 
all other doctrines needful and useful for salvation, are readily 
and easily believed. 
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Arr. ITIL—CARL IMMANUEL NITZSCH. 


Or the many earnest men who have wrought profoundly and 
fruitfully, during the past half century, upon the whole field of 
that highest of all sciences, theology, none stands in so many 
respects so high as Nitzsch. On learning of his death, M. de 
Pressensé wrote : 


Germany has lost, in Nitzsch, the most eminent of the disci- 
ples of Schleiermacher. In many points he has improved the in- 
complete thought of his master. An original and profound thinker, 
and with a Christian character almost ideal in its disinterested- 
ness, serenity, and broad and sympathetic piety, he leaves to posterity 
the purest and noblest of reputations. His nume, with that of 
Neander, symbolizes the fruitful union ofa vast and liberal erudition 
with a fervent and devout piety. 


Twelve years before his death, Dr. Schaff appreciated him 
thus: 


Of all the German divines still living, there is none who car- 
ries with him so much moral weight in his personal appearance as 
Dr. Nitzsch. .. . He moves like a patriarch, combining the present 
generation with the age of Schleiermacher and Neander, among the 
professors, ministers, and students of Berlin. He has probably 
more personal influence upon the student than any of his colleagues. 
. . . He bows before the Scriptures with a reverential mind, as the 
unerring word of the living God, and brings to light many pre- 
cious pearls from its secret treasures. He represents the progress 
of the Schleiermacherian system to biblical theology. 


In preaching his funeral sermon, Dr. Hoffmann, of Berlin, 
his tried friend and official associate, said : 


Nitzsch was, and continued throughout life, a man of fidelity 
in faith, of earnestness in life, of clearness in thought, and of com- 
prehensive love in the harmonizing of all such as stand upon, and 
desire to hold fast to, the eternal rock Christ Jesus. ~ om his 
knowledge grew into wisdom, and he stood as a Christian sage 
before the young generation, and shone’ as a bright light before 
the rising world of his many disciples from all Germanic lands. 
The ardent glow of his heart continued till the last to dispel the 
darkness and gloom from many troubled souls. How near he 
stood to the members of his Berlin Church, is evidenced by pro- 
found impressions written in many hearts; and how often a single 
word from him answered the deepest longings of a soul we 
know from personal experience. However high in the thought- 
world of Christian truth he was wont to dwell, he was yet always 
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ready and capable of coming down and kindly discoursing of 
spiritual things heart to heart with whoever desired it... . And 
his long life has been richly fruitful both here in Berlin and in 
a much wider circle, rich in the noblest fruits of righteousness and 
wisdom, of knowledge and spiritual power. No one could even 
look into his noble, venerable countenance without receiving the 
impression of a man mighty through Christian wisdom, and before 
whom even those were constrained to do inner homage who had 
long since lost all feelings of reverence for the holy. We, how- 
ever, to whom he stood in nearer relations, can all of us look back 
upon his now closed earthly life with the greatest satisfaction and 
with glad thankfulness, as upon a completed work of divine grace, 
as upon the life of an entire man. 

In view of such appreciations, may we not safely presume that 
a rapid sketch of the earthly career of this recently-departed 
evangelical patriarch will be worthy of the attention of the 
American Church? The necessary material lies ready before 
us: first, an exhaustive “‘ Memorial Essay,” by his former pupil, 
Dr. Beyschlag, in the Studien und Kritiken of Oct., 1869 ; 
second, a “ Life Sketch,” by Dr. Hoffmann; and, third, the 
“ Memorial Sermon,” preached by Dr. Hoffmann, Sept. 21, - 
1868, in the Church of St. Nicholas, Berlin. Dr. Beyschlag writes 
under the inspiration of vivid memories from his student-days 
at Bonn, when he received from Nitzsch, then in the noonday 
of his strength, a fructifying initiation into the gold-mines of a 
genuine and worthy theology. Dr. Hoffmann writes and 
preaches under the influence of a long, harmonious, official as- 
sociation with him in the guidance of the Prussian Church 
during his riper and declining years. The former presents him 
more as a scientific theologian and teacher ; the latter more as 
a Church-father and ripely developed Christian. 

In the light of these reliable helps, and of some slight personal 
knowledge of him as a teacher and preacher, we proceed to 
sketch the outlines of his career. 

Carl Immanuel Nitzsch saw the light for the first time in the 
mother-land of the German Reformation, Sept. 21, 1787. His 
father was at this time Church superintendent in the Saxon 
town Borna, near Leipzig. Some years later he was called to 
Wittenberg as professor and Church superintendent, where he 
lived and labored until 1831. Carl Immanuel was set apart 
from infancy -for the priestly office. Until his sixteenth year 
he received instruction in the paternal house, and became in 
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fact the favorite of his father and of the whole family. He was 
now placed in the best of the many classical schools of Saxony, 
at Pforta. Here he soon became a general favorite, not only 
because of his extraordinary physical beauty, but also because 
of the moral nobleness of his nature, and of his solid and rapid 
acquirements in knowledge. He became so thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of Latin literature that he felt more at home in 
the language of Cicero than in his mother-tongue. In later 
years he bitterly regretted this neglect of his vernacular, and 
attributed to his too exclusive absorption in the classics the in- 
superable heaviness of his German style. Even till the end of 
life he wrote and spoke Latin as readily and elegantly as Ger- 
man. His one-sided classical training, however, was not with- 
out great advantage. It laid a broad foundation for a wise 
and harmonious life. The golden utterances of the Greek 
poets and philosophers were throughout life as familiar to him 
as proverbs. 

It may well be supposed that when the nineteen-year-old 


‘ Nitzsch returned from his four years’ immersion in the classic 


atmosphere of Pforta, in order to begin his University course at 
Wittenberg, the theology of the day would have but little at- 
traction for him. In fact, he became for a time unsettled as 
to whether his life-calling lay not rather in the direction of 
philosophy. The writings of Kant, Fichte, and Schelling were 
now absorbing the thoughts of all, and shaking the foundations 
of hereditary beliefs. Nitasch plainly saw that the old, stiff 
supernaturalism of the past could not stand before the storm of 
new thought. He felt that the confessional orthodoxy of his 
father, and the growing rationalism of the Church in general, 
could no longer go hand in hand. But his momentary hesita- 
tion before the storms that seemed to be brewing on all sides 
of the theological horizon was soon overcome and dispelled 
under the influence of a few faithful Christian teachers at Wit- 
tenberg. The pious Heubner, and, at a later period, Tzschirner, 
sveceeded in awakening in him a zest for dogmatics, patris- 
tics, and Church history. But his real initiator into theology 
was his own father. This man was an earnest, independent 
thinker, who attempted to reconcile the new Kantian ethics 
with old, strict, Lutheranism. To this meditating stand-point 
many young men owed their first dawnings of satisfaction in 
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the “ confused contest between paleology and neology.”’ This 
was the theological position of the young Nitzsch until his 
twenty-second year. It was only on occasion of the criticism 
of his examination sermon, by the celebrated Reinhard o% Dres- 
den, that he was made conscious of the untenableness and inner 
disharmony of this position. 

Between the elder and the younger Nitzsch there was, how- 
ever, an essential difference. The father was a vigorous abstract 
thinker ; the son was not only this, but had also a deeply mys- 
tic turn which was foreign to his father. The father belonged 
to the rational tendency that went out from Lessing and Kant; 
the son moved in the higher spiritual realm, represented by 
Schiller and Goethe in poetry, the Schlegels, Tieck, and Nova- 
lis in criticism, Fichte, Schelling, and Fries in philosophy, and 
De Wette and Schleiermacher in religion. Especially the works 
of the latter powerfully revolutionized his inner life, and led 
him further than ever from the merely formal orthodoxy of his 
father. It is characteristic of the relations of the two that the 
father expressed himself as not only having the greatest delight 
in his son, but also as feeling toward him a sort of involuntary 
reverence. 

After three years of university study, Nitzsch prepared an 
elaborate Latin dissertation “On the Use and Abuse of the 
Apocryphal Gospels in Elucidating the Canonical Books,” and 
was examined on the symbolical books and passed into the state 
of candidacy for the Church. Soon thereafter (June 16, 1810) 
he began his academic career as Privatdocent of theology at 
the University of Wittenberg. His Latin dissertation on the oe- 
easion “On the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs ” brought 
him still further into public notice. His mystico-practical spirit 

*was not content with serving the Church in so distant a relation 
as that of a mere teacher. Hence he applied for and obtained 
the position of fourth deacon at the University Church, and was 
ordained for the office by his father in 1811. 

In this office he was soon to meet with severe trials, which 
contributed not a little to the inner maturity of his spiritual 
life. The military movements in 1813, when the star of Napo- 
leon was on its rapid decline, brought great sufferings upon the 
town of Wittenberg. It was a strong military point, and was 
often taken and re-taken in the desperate struggle. Being held 
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at this time by the French, it was several times bombarded by 
the gathering hosts of rising Germany, and was finally taken 
by storm Jan. 13, 1814. Months previously the personnel of 
the university had left the place. One half of the population 
had also fled, while upon the remainder the terrors ‘of war, 
famine, and pestilence abundantly fell. During these long 
months Heubner, and the young Nitzsch were the only pastors 
that remained to care for the suffering flock, and in a right 
evangelical manner they performed their task. Forty years 
subsequently, Nitzsch prepared a vivid picture of his experi- 
ences at the time. For many days murderous bombs and fire 
rockets rained upon the doomed town. Only in cellars was 
life safe. Churches were turned into magazines or citadels. 
Worship was possible only ina private lecture-room. But here 
the two pastors preached almost hourly, and administered the 
sacraments to crowding multitudes. More than once Nitzsch 
rescued with his own hand the paternal house and the beloved 
cathedral-church from the already kindled fire. And in visit- 
ing the hospitals where the deadliest forms of disease were rag- 
ing, he was undaunted and unwearied, Almost every day he 
made a round in the narrow lanes and alleys, bearing bread and 
other necessaries under his priestly garb to the poor and wretch- 
ed, and administering words of Christian consolation to Catho- 
lics and Protestants, to friend and foe. Thus his lively partic- 
ipation in the sufferings of his father-land found no inefficient 
factor in developing in the young theologian that richness of 
practical experience and broadness of sympathy which were 
admired in him throughout his eventful career. 

But the passing away of the war-cloud did not immediately 
place him into satisfactory relations. The churches and the 
city lay desolate, and almost in ruins. Pestilence still raged. 
The transferance of his Saxon father-city to the scepter of 
Prussia was a severe trial for his Saxon heart. Moreover, the 
beloved university never returned, so that his academic career 
was interfered witli at its very outset. Limited to his subor- 
dinate pastorate, he devoted himself, in this “ undesired leisure,” 
to theological studies, and published in 1816, as the first-fruit 
of the same, a dogmatic historical disquisition on the basis of 
the doctrine of the Trinity. This paper presents its author 
as deeply involved in the theological movement excited by 
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Schelling, but yet as maintaining a quite independent position 
in the face of the philosophical theology of the day. Though 
giving full appreciation to the dogma of the Trinity, and enter- 
ing freely into speculations upon it, he yet finds the anchor-point 
of Christianity not in speculative dogmas, but in the person of the 
sinless and therefore the anthropic Redeemer. The ground- 
thought of the dissertation is to show that the Christian “ the- 
ogony” widely differs from the physical or logical theogony 
of the non-Christian systems, (with which it was then fash- 
ionabie to place it in the same rank,) as being essentially ethic- 
al. Thus we see Nitzsch at the very outset of his career mak- 
ing his definite choice between the two currents which then 
began in the field of theology, namely, between the logical-spec- 
ulative one of Hegel, and the dialectico-mystical one of Schleier- 
macher. 

The year 1817 finally brought a settled condition of things 
to Wittenberg. Though the university was given to Halle, a 
theological faculty was still granted to the old mother-city of 
the Reformation. At the head of the newly-organized seminary 
stood the elder Nitzsch as director, and beside him Schleusner, 
Heubner, and the younger Nitzsch. These solid men entered 
now with fresh alacrity upon their learned work. This same 
year, the three hundredth anniversary of the Reformation, 
brought to Nitzsch the seal of his scientific calling, the 
theological doctorate, which the Berlin faculty conferred upon 
him during Schleiermacher’s rectorate, doubtless on the ground 
of his dissertation on the Trinity. The new professorship of the 
young doctor was quite to his taste; it perfectly satisfied his 
tendency to unite scientific with practico-churchly interests, so 
characteristic of his whole life. His chief duty here, to lect- 
ure on Church history, gave him occasion for profound studies 
in the life of the Church of the past; he also expounded the 
orations of Demosthenes and of St. Chrysostom, and took part 
in conducting the exercises in homiletics and catechetics. And 
he still continued his active pastorate, and aided his father in 
the general superintendency. 

The following year (June 24) brought the professor of one- 
and-thirty, who had thus far sat at his father’s table, a fireside 
of hisown. Emilie Schmieder, the daughter of a noted educa- 
tor, became his life-companion, and lived with him in an unu- 
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sually happy wedlock for a half century—until the close of his 
life. His marriage, however, did not loosen his attachment to 
the parental house, and he declined flattering calls to Leipzig 
and to Greifswald in order not to forego his happy associations. 
His twofold office, however, began to make inroads on his 
health. An affection of the breast necessitated a visit to a wa- 
tering-place in 1819, and finally induced him to ask for a lighter 
office. He obtained a pastorate at Kemberg, near Wittenberg, 
and there entered upon the cure of souls in his earnest and 
winning but rather retiring manner. While here, he was 
called to a professorship at Kénigsberg, but declined it. In the 
summer of 1821, however, when solicited to a theological pro- 
fessorship in connection with the office of university-preacher at 
the young University of Bonn, his former love for the academic 
life awoke so strongly that he overcame all obstacles, and be- 
took himself to this new and distant field of labor. 

There is no question but that this going to Bonn was one of 
the happiest steps of Nitzsch’s whole life. It threw him out of 
the rather confined professional and confessional environment 
in which he had thus far moved, and transplanted him into the 
influence of very different Church-traditions and into close asso- 
ciation with a circle of gifted minds, such as Liicke, Sack, Au- 
gusti, Bleek, Niebuhr, Ernst, Moritz, Arndt, Brandis, ete., 
which could not fail of a very fructifying influence upon his 
further development. But notwithstanding this great transi- 
tion, from strict though somewhat rationistically affected Lu- 
theranism to the presbyterially-constituted Reformed Church, 
from the old center of German Protestantism to a frontier post 
in constant conflict with a vital and imposing Catholicism, 
from strictly confessional habits to the freer and less churchly 
spirit of Pietism—Nitzsch remained, from the first to the last, 
true to himself, and simply received an impetus to a fuller 
and rounder development of tendencies that were already in 
him. 

His new professorship called him principally to lecture on 
systematic theology, and thus necessitated him to a complete 
development of his theological ground-views. Schleiermacher’s 
“ Dogmaties,” which appeared about this time, was manifestly 
his principal help in this work. Wherever he had occasion to 
express himself literarily we see him going back to this work 
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and presenting his own views as a further development or 
modification of the same. It is true, he was also deeply inter- 
ested in the antagonistic speculative theology of the Hegelian 
school, mainly, however, only as opposing it. Though by no 
means satisfied with the results of Schleiermacher, Nitzsch saw 
and showed clearly, that the seemingly much more positive re- 
sults of the Hegelian “ Theo-logic” rested upon an entirely de- 
lusive foundation ; whereas the principle of Schleiermacher pos- 
itively safeguarded the interests of the Christian faith. While 
Schleiermacher found the roots of religion in the sphere of the 
immediate consciousness, in feeling, the speculative schvol re- 
garded feeling only as the imperfect embryo stage of the idea. 
Nitzsch took up his position in the midst of this antithesis, 
though much nearer to Schleiermacher than to Hegel, and this 
position formed the starting-point of that entire and peculiar 
theoretical theology which called forth from Schleiermacher as 
early as 1830 the flattering utterance that Nitzsch was the theo- 
logian by whom he most preferred to be either praised or blamed. 
Nitzsch opposed, with telling effect, to the speculative Hege- 
lian school, that while the “ pious feeling” embraces the spirit- 
ual life in its totality, the boasted “ idea” which presumed to 
absorb or do away with this feeling is but one phase of the 
spiritual life, and a phase which by no means comprehends the 
full contents of religious feeling ; in other words, that the “idea” 
is capable of becoming neither will nor experience, and hence 
can neither sanctify nor happify. By this course, the mere in- 
tellectualism of the speculative Hegelian school, which saw in 
religious faith only a “notion” of divine things which required 
to be clarified into an “idea,” but not a life-relation to God, 
and which thus gave occasion to the astounding deception that 
to have absolute knowledge and to have eternal life is simply 
one and the same thing, was assailed in its fountain-head, and 
a religion theory definitively condemned, “ which left it in doubt 
whether a lauding seraph does not occupy a—because less sci- 
entific, hence—lower stage than a speculative Satan.” While, 
therefore, Nitzsch held with Schleiermacher that feeling is not 
merely the preliminary form, but the essential contents of the 
religious spirit-life, yet he was by no means satisfied with 
Schleiermacher’s limiting of this feeling as relating to the 
spheres of thought and volition. On the contrary, he emphat- 
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ically insisted that feeling, as the immediate unity and totality 
of the spirit-life, essentially involves in itself both reason and 
will, idea and conscience, so that consequently there springs up 
in religious feeling both an immediate knowledge and a cor- 
responding will-impulse. 

From this stand-point Nitzsch was enabled to develop essen- 
tially further the Schleiermacherian theology without at all 
sacrificing its underlying principles. He repeatedly blames in 
this theology the absence of the idea of the divine Word and 
the exclusion of the “ gnostic” elements of the Christian faith, 
(the Trinity, etc.) These defects his own stand-point enabled 
him to remedy. It being essential to the religious ferling to 
involve in itself religious ideas, religious ground-truths, hence 
Christian religiosity could not rest merely upon the life-stream 


that went out from Christ, but it must be based upon a Word 


of God that witnesses of Christ, and which is hence the object- 
ive norm for the subjective faith-knowledge. 

This same fundamental view which gave to Nitzsch’s theol- 
ogy its Biblico-speculative character, was also the source of an- 
other not less important peculiarity of the same, namely, 
its ethico-dogmatical tendency. The religious feeling being 
not only idea and immediate knowledge, but also proto-will 
or conscience, hence his system recognized scientifically and in 
its psyehological roots the inseparable connection between 
religion and morality, as given both in the Christian conscious- 
ness and in the Holy Scriptures. Thus his ground-principle 
promised the greatest clarification and fertilization of the two 
sciences, in that each was to be studied in the light of the 
other,—in that dogmatics and ethics were to be considered in 
their fountain-unity and mutual conditionment, and in that 
thus only would it clearly appear that nothing can belong to 
the Christian faith which is not a motive to moral purification 
and perfection, and that nothing can be truly moral which is 
not a fruit of Christian faith. In thus treating of dogmatics 
ethically and of ethics dogmatically, Nitzsch overcame, trom a 
more positive and more biblical stand-point than Schleier- 
macher, the one-sidedness of the old dogmatistic and moralistic 
stand-point in both sciences. 

It is well known that from this thought of a mutual inter- 
penetration of dogmatics and ethics sprang Nitzsch’s chief 
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work in the field of theoretical theology, his System of Christian 
Doctrine.”* This work appeared first in 1829 as a slender 
outline, then in an enlarged form in 1833, and between then 
and 1851 in four further editions, constantly growing in com- 
pleteness and richness. Christian doctrine is here presented 
from the central idea of salvation in Christ in its dogmatico-eth- 
ical unity, in that it is argued from the fact of salvation to the 
necessary pre-suppositions thereof, namely, original good and 
actual evil. And thus is developed from ground-principles 
which are equally ethical and dogmatical the doctrine of God 
and man, of sin and death, and of the foundation, the appropria- 
tion, the communion and the consummation of salvation. The 
constant aim of the work is to present Christian doctrine in its 
prototypal Biblical form as a normative basis for a criticism 
and clarification of the creed of the Church. Of great signifi- 
cance is the speculative basis of the work as presenting the 
author’s peculiar religion-conception, in that he here presents 
in a clear light the essential difference between natural and 
revealed religion, and thus has occasion to present his concep- 
tion of prophecy and of miracles, of the Word of God and of 
the Holy Seriptures—an outline of the science of religion in 
which is presented very distinctly, though unfortunately too 
laconically, the important improvements made by: the author 
upon the ground-principle of Schleiermacher. 

Thisessential inseparableness of dogmatics and ethics is a prime 
characteristic of the entire theological activity of Nitzsch. And 
he was rejoiced to see in later years, in the “ Ethics” of Rothe 
and in the “ Dogmatics” of Liebner, evidence that his labors 
in this direction had not been fruitless. 

It is a peculiarity of Nitzsch’s theoretical theology that, unlike 
his practical theology, it does not presume to present strictly 
definitive results but rather that it throws open, both on the side 
of exegesis and on that of speculation, broad paths that may be 
followed out almost infinitely. The scanty statement of his 
systematic dogmatics is, however, happily complemented by a 
large series of special essays on particular points of doctrine, 
which he abuadantly scattered in the theological journals of the 
day, but more especially in the Stwdien und Kritiken, in the 
founding of which, in 1828, he lent a helping hand to Ullmann, 

* System der Christlichen Lehre, 6 Auf., 1851. 
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and Umbreit. In this journal he repeatedly appeared as the in- 
terpreter and apologist of Schleiermacher, and some of the essays 
thus contributed are of an epoch-making character. Worthy 
of separate mention are : His celebrated paper on the Immanent 
Trinity (1841), in which the peculiar Biblico-speculative position 
which distinguished Nitzsch both from the Schleiermacherian 
ar.d from the Hegelian school, is strikingly manifest; also, his 
celebrated “ Protestant Keply to the Symbolik of Mohler,” and 
his “Theological Criticism of the Dogmaties of Strauss.” The an- 
swer to Mohler was a scientific feat of great brilliancy. It reduced 
the ingeniously distorted antithesis of Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism, as presented by Mohler, to the simple antithesis of a legally- 
distorted and evangelically-purified Christianity, and thus fur- 
nished a very significant norm for the new science of symbolics. 
With the same calm masterliness of manner, he showed the 
utter superficiality and baselessness of the criticism of Strauss, 
and contrasted therewith the impregnability of the bases of 
Christianity, especially of the idea of miracles and of revelation. 
Important, however, as were these literary labors, they were 
of but minor significancy when compared with his gigantic la- 
bors in oral instruction. Though lecturing only on the main 
branches of theology, his auditors yet felt that he dominated 
the whole field with almost equal masterliness. Important 
among his lectures was that on the theological encyclopedia, 
in which he distinguished theology into fundamental, historic- 
al, systematic, and practical, and then sketched each branch 
with equal virtuosity. His great strength, however, was dis- 
played in the special field of dogmatics and ethics, in the treat- 
ment of which he traversed almost the entire field of theology. 
Though holding no exegetical lectures proper, his biblical-the- 
ology constituted, for this very reason, an all the greater and 
more systematic introduction into the Scriptures. He took 
pride in having first introduced this favorite subject into the 
circle of university lectures. He treated it as a sort of hist 
of dogmas inside of the Bible, distributing its subject-matver 
into a patriarchial, a Mosaic, a prophetic, a Judaistic, a 
Messianic, and an apostolic stage. By taking into account, 
under the guidance of a sound criticism, the course of history as 
an essential condition of the development of doctrine, he 
strengthened his pupils against the seductions of an over- 
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presuming criticism, and taught them to honor and appreciate 
the Old Testament as well as the New. His systematic theol- 
ogy, however, was based not less upon exegetical than upon 
historical studies; of this, his lectures on the history of 
dogmas and on the symbolical books gave abundant evidence. 
A special course of lectures on the history of recent dogmatics 
gave him occasion to introduce his hearers into the wide sea 
of modern conflicting elements. In all of these lectures the 
hearer knew not which most to admire, the erudition or the keen 
penetration of the man, his comprehensive philological, histor- 
ical, philosophical culture, or the mystico-speculative energy 
wherewith he transformed the entire subject-matter into spirit 
and life. The greatest magic, however, lay neither in the one 
nor in the other, but in the personality of the teacher him- 
self, in his winning earnestness, in his spontaneously outbeaming 
inner nobleness, in the vital impression of a character sancti- 
fied by the truth, which was irresistibly felt by whoever came 
into his presence. 

Dr. Beyschlag, who studied under Nitzsch several years (aft- 
er 1840) when he was in the meridian of his glory, gives some 
interesting items of his personal experience at the time. The 
faculty at Bonn enjoyed then its greatest popularity. Theolog- 
ical students, from eighty to a hundred, flocked to Bonn from 
all parts of Germany. Fully one half of them were from dis- 
tant parts, especially from Holstein and from Switzerland, and 
had come expressly to hear Nitzsch, for he was in fact not 
only the pearl of his faculty, but also of the whole university. 
A student of medicine pointed him out to Beyschlag, in a 
crowded street, as the object of universal respect. In his lect- 
ure-room, however, it was hardly possible for the beginner to 
feel comfortably at first; whoever came to a lecture of Nitzsch 
without a preliminary theological training was apt to feel 
somewhat as a little child when vacantly staring at a conver- 
sation of earnest men. It was only gradually, after having 
grown accustomed to his peculiar form of expression, and at- 
tained to some familiarity with theological literature, especially 
witk Schleiermachér, that the student rose to a more than ver- 
bal understanding of him. This period once passed, however, 
a rizh stream of the highest spiritual enjoyment broke in 
upoa him, Nitzsch’s delivery was animated and free, devoid 
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of all rhetoric, and yet without serious faults of form. The 
stream of thought moved forward in quiet majesty, and sprang 
evidently fresh from the inner new-creating activity of the 
spirit. His polemics were always calm and dignified, and 
sometimes seasoned with a pleasantry, but never with a joke. 
The earnestness of the treatment corresponded to the earnest- 
ness of the matter; and though the teaching never sank 
below the strictness of science to become edificatory in the 
usual sense, he was yet listened te not only with absorbed at- 
tention, but also with real devotion. 

But Nitzsch’s profound mastery of science was united with 
the greatest devotion to the interests of the Church also in its 
practical aspects. Herein he strictly resembled Schleiermacher. 
In his eyes theology, though the noblest of sciences, was yet 
simply a handmaid of the Church, and practical theology the 
crown of the theological sciences. The training of his students 
in practical theology was throughout his life a favorite phase 
of his labors as teacher. The climax of his activity was his 
faithful guidance of the homiletical seminary. Here his Chris- 
tain conscientiousness shone forth under the most admiraole 
forms. Here the young candidates for the ministry were ad- 
mitted into a still closer communion with the warm life of 
his great heart. A father himself could not have cared and 
labored for them with more painstaking devotion. 

And what the seminary furnished in the form of instruction, 
that the university-worship presented in the form of the most 
wholesome practical example. In the purest sense of the word, 
no divine service could be moresolemn than this. Even unbeliev- 
ing Catholic students could not resist the impression that Nitzsch 
possessed the divine presence to an extraordinary degree. As to 
his sermons, their charm was not in their rhetoric but in the rich- 
ness of their substance, and in the irresistible impressior they 
made of springing out of the inner depths of a God-inspiredheart. 
The preacher’s manner was very calm and self-possessed, rather 
meditating than orating—unfolding the depths of the Scriptures, 
and rendering transparent the tortuosities of the human heart. 

His office of university preacher formed the connecting link to 
a profound and wide-reaching ecclesiastical influence, which did 
not fall far behind his professorial activity in importance. The 
Church of the Rhine Provinces was, at the time of his labors at 
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Bonn, in an unsettled state of transition. Upon the harmo- 
nizing of its discordant elements into a better consistency 
Nitzsch was powerfully influential. In this work he disdained 
not the humblest and most wearying forms of labor, entering 
into the minutest details of administration, and taking part 
with the ordinary pastors in the incidental week-day and va- 
cation services. In the provincial synods he was among the 
most laborious and honored members. His voice was ever 
heard on the side of moderation and harmony. Here as else- 
where throughout his life he zealously worked for the promo- 
tion of the project—initiated Sept. 27, 1817—of uniting the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches of Prussia into an organic 
whole. His devotion to this idea created for him hosts of 
friends, but also some hot-headed enemies. These latter did 
what they could to thwart his influence, and in fact succeeded 
in making him misunderstood by many sincere friends. 

His earnest championship of the Church-union, together with 
his general great ability, gradually fixed the eyes of all upon 
him as the acknowledged leader of the movement. This repu- 
tation was the more immediate cause of his call to Berlin, in 
1847, to take the Chair of Dogmatics, left vacant by the death 
of Marheineke. This was the tenth call with which Nitzsch 
had been honored by the Universities of Germany. 

It was a severe trial to break away from his charming home 
on the Rhine, and especially from his cherished university as- 
sociations of twenty-five years’ standing. But he felt it his duty 
to go. Just as his friends were preparing for him a congrat- 
ulatory festival on the accomplishment of this period of labor, 
fell upon them the painful news that this labor was now to 
cease, and the intended season of congratulation was changed 
into a no less imposing, but sadder, one of farewell. Students, 
clergy, and citizens vied with each other in testimonials of re- 
spect and gratitude, and of sorrow at his departure. 

When Nitzsch arrived in Berlin, in the spring of 1847, he 
was in his sixtieth year, and nearly twenty years of vigorous 
life stood before him. His quietest and happiest life had been 
at Bonn. The years now before him were no less full of use- 
fulness and devotion to the Church, but they were attended 
with many incidents of perplexity and opposition which weighed 
heavily upon his heart. The hearers that thronged his lect- 
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ure-room were indeed more numerous than at Bonn; he also 
still enjoyed his beloved office of university-preacher, and stood 
at the head of a homiletical seminary. But the ecclesiastical 
horizon became threatening ; and the political convulsions of 
1848 made themselves threateningly foreseen. 

When the storm really broke out, however, no man passed 
through it more calmly than Nitzsch. On the morning after 
its fiercest outbreak, when a lawless populace was omnipotent, 
he was among the very few preachers who dared to hold a 
service. To a hesitating congregation he expounded, and ap- 
plied to the events of the day—more praying than preaching, 
as he afterward said—the significant words: “If a man strive 
for masteries, yet he is not crowned except he strive lawfully.” 
And during the convulsive months that followed, Nitzsch gave 
other ample proofs of the virtue of Christian courage. He 
never for a moment lost his steadfast confidence in the Church 
and in the Word of God. This stormy year, 1848, placed him 
as rector at the head of the university. In the execution of 
this office he was more than once in imminent personal danger, 
The passionate revolutionary spirit of the populace shook the 
capital to its center, and repeatedly threatened to break into 
the university and render it the theater of all manner of law- 
lessness. Nitzsch offered manful resistance to these dangers, 
and did not hesitate, unpopular as it then was, to call in, on 
occasion, the help of armed force. Among many incidents it 
is mentioned that on one occasion a violent multitude of stu- 
dents were assembled in the aula of the university, tumultuous- 
ly discussing the political events of the day. Nitzsch went into 
the assembly and commanded, as rector, the dissolution of the 
unauthorized meeting. A storm of the wildest uproar immediate- 
ly broke out, and seemed ready to dash upon his venerable head. 
It passed over, however, and not a hand was laid upon him. 

He closed his rectorate, in the summer of 1849, under more 
peaceful auspices, and gave expression, in an oration on the 
ecclesiastical significancy of the reign of Frederick William 
III., to hopes of a regeneration of the father-land, under the 
leadership of Prussia, which seemed for awhile destined to de- 
finitive disappointment. Nitzsch was not a political liberal in 
the extreme sense, but yet his entire religious and ethical na- 
ture protested against the absolutistic theocratism in State and 
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Church which came into vogue as soon as the smoke of mad 
revolutionary passion cleared away. Consequently he and a 
number of other truly weighty men broke off from the great 
conservative party and erected in a journal * of their own the 
banner of a wise and politic moderation. This course brought 
him into bad odor with the administrative beaurocracy of the 
moment. As an offset to this ill-will from head-quarters, the 
people elected Nitzsch twice to represent them in the Cham- 
ber. Here he pleaded the cause of prudent and conservative 
progress. 

While under the momentary cloud of unpopularity, a tempt- 
ing offer came to solicit him back to his former and beloved 
associations of the Rhine, but he felt it his duty to remain at 
his present post. The tide of ecclesiastical reaction kept pace 
with the political. To stem the tide of confessional Neo-Lu- 
theranism, Nitzsch, in co-operation with Julius Miiller and Ne- 
ander, established a journal + in 1850, which did valiant service 
for the cause of genuine Christian principles. 

In the mean time, however, the great practical scheme of” 
Nitzsch’s life, the Prussian Church-union, seemed to be losing 
ground and destined to shipwreck. In 1852 it had been man- 
aged to procure an order from the king directing the ecclesias- 
tical boards to divide themselves into Lutheran and Reformed 
sections, thus annulling the union within itself. All the mem- 
bers of the upper-church council conformed to this order except 
Nitzsch alone. When the question was put to him, he de- 
clared that he belonged to both of the confessions, that is, to their 
consensus, and hence that he would have to belong to both of 
the sections or to neither. This manly position of Nitzsch set 
a check to the dissolution of the union, and inspired new hope 
in its discouraged friends. 

Ever since he had left Bonn, Nitzsch had been employing all 
the leisure moments he could command in completing his sec- 
ond literary work, his “ Practical Theology.” { Also his practi- 
cal labor of teaching was continued at the university. He was 
now to take upon himself still another weighty office. The posi- 
tion of provost at the Churches of St. Nicolas and St. Mary—the 

* Das Preussische Wochenblatt. 


+ Deutsche Zeitschrift fir chr. Wissenschaft und chr. Leben. 
¢ Praktische Theologie. 
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office of chief pastor at the head of seven deacons—had become 
vacant. Public opinion pointed to Nitzsch as the fit man to 
assume the office which the venerated Spener had once filled. 
The Government yielded to the current, and Nitzsch was ap- 
pointed. He was inducted into the new office June 24, 1855. 
No higher honor could have fallen to him: it was an office 
of great dignity and little necessary labor. The law pro- 
vided for the appointment of an extra deacon, to whom he 
might have confided all the real labor of the position. Nitzsch, 
however, undertook himself all the duties of the place, and still 
retained his place in the upper consistory, and also his professor- 
ship; and, though in his sixty-ninth year, he went to work in 
his threefold office with all the enthusiasm of youth. It is true, 
he did not gather around his pulpit at St. Nicolas a thronged 
audience. The peculiar profundity of his sermons overreached 
the receptivity of his non-academic society ; and his voice did 
not long continue sufficient for the roomy Gothic building. An 
elect number, however, learned to appreciate his pulpit, and 
experienced again the inexhaustible charm which had 
wrought so potently at Bonn. His university-lectures retained 
their primitive freshness, and were now delivered entirely 
without manuscript. With the ripening of his theological de- 
velopment, they had gradually become his own free possession. 
A fine specimen of these lectures (“ On Christian Doctrine for 
Students of all the Faculties,”) he permitted to be published, in 
1859, by a friend who had written down an exact copy of them. 
During the same decade he delighted the public with quite a 
number of popular addresses on vital topics. 

In the year 1857, the seventieth of his age, the ecclesiastical 
horizon seemed considerably to brighten. The reactionary 
policy of Stahl ceased to control the Church, and a peaceful 
and healthy development began to take place. Though his 
favorite project, the Prussian Church-union, seemed slow of 
realization, he was surprised and delighted to greet the morn- 
ing dawn of its essential elements in an unexpected form and 
on a scale encircling the whole earth, in the Evangelical Alli- 
ance. He also lived to see the Prussian Church-diet shake off 
the confessional tendency that had been forced upon it. And 
the date, June 16, 1860, the congratulation-day of his fifty years 
of university labor, brought to him from far and near abun- 
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dant evidence of how evangelical Germany honored in him the 
preceptor Germanie of the time being. 

For some time beyond his seventieth year Nitzsch felt no 
consciousness of being old. Now, however, his vigor and vision 
began to give way. It was an ill-advised thoyght to heap now 
upon the already threefoldly burdened patriarch of seventy-six 
the duties of the Berlin Church superintendency. But to help 
the authorities out of an embarrassment he cheerfully under- 
took them. This proved too muchforhim. One after another 
he had to give up his lectures. In 1865 and ’66 he was able 
to attend Church conferences at Halle, though in great feeble- 
ness. He hoped yet to prepare for the press his Biblical The- 
ology, but he found not the strength. Most of all was he 
anxious to complete his Practical Theology. 

This work had been the favorite of his life. He had begun 
it more than twenty years in the past. It was to contain the 
rich fruit of a long life of churchly study and experience. It 
was to be his testament to the Evangelical Church and to its 
ministers. In the first volume he discusses the idea, history, 
method, and classification of the science, then the churchly life in 
its idea, (the basis of this life, its expressions, and its relations to 
the other human societies,) the principles of this life in the 
past and in the present, and in its antithesis to Romanism, 
and finally the confessional differences in the Evangelical 
Church, and the signs of its rejuvenation and rapid future de- 
velopment. It is only after laying this magnificent basis that 
he proceeds organically to construct the science in its several 
parts. These parts fully answered the great expectations which 
the first part had awakened. The volumes followed each other 
in 1848, °51, °57, 67. ‘Almost every section of the work,” 
says Hoffmann, “is a rich treasure-house for the pastor.” The 
science had been merely sketched out by Schleiermacher. 
Nitzsch raised it almost to perfection. Large parts of the 
work he derived directly from his own personal experience in 
Church work. 

With the completing of this work, in the summer of 1867, 
the earthly task of Nitzsch seemed to be about accomplished. 
The previous year he had returned unrestored from his usual 
vacation-excursion in the Harz. Conscicus that his end was 
near, he now laid down the most of his offices. Partial paraly- 
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sis lamed him, and rendered speaking difficult. Though mo- 
mentarily recovering from this, his mind found not again its fall, 
proper relation to the outer world. His spirit led now pre- 
dominantly a sort of dream-life, busied with the sublime 
themes natural tg his condition. Occasionally he seemed to 
come back more fully to the world of reality. For a short 
period he was possessed with an irresistible desire to preach, 
and he delivered, in fact, several beautiful addresses. On the 
arrival of his golden wedding, June 24, 1868, he enjoyed a day 
of the happiest sunshine. To a bevy of fair maidens who 
bore him festive greetings he addressed beautiful words on 
the happiness and dangers of youth. Shortly thereafter he 
determined to resign his last office, the pastorate. In a truly 
touching and Christian manner he discoursed to his friends of 
his near end, and of the bitterness of death, and of his victory 
over it through Christ. The final hour, however, came only 
by slow approaches. The matured spirit seemed reluctant to 
quit the yet vigorous body. And when it did finally come-- 
August 21, 1868, when he had reached the age of eighty years 
and eleven months—it seemed little other than that the vener- 
able man had folded his hands and gently fallen to sleep. 

Such was Carl Immanuel Nitzsch. What was the ground- 
character of his nature? what was it that gave to him such 
power over men, and commanded in so high degree their re- 
spect? We need hardly state it. It was the thorough and 
matured harmony of his personality. His life did not consist, 
as is so often the case with great men, of two distinct and 
hardly reconcilable halves, but was a beautifully rounded 
whole. It is not presumption to say that he united in himself, 
to a very unusual degree, all the excellent qualities that lie, 
isolatedly and exaggerated, in the manifold extremes of char- 
acter which noted men usually present. He was extreme in 
nothing. He was neither a mere speculatist nor a mere prac- 
titioner, neither a reactionist nor a radical, neither a hand- 
bound orthodoxist nor an anchorless rationalist, neither an 
intellectualist nor a sentimentalist, neither all head nor all 
heart; but he was the harmonized good of all these, and that, 
too, to such a degree that we cannot say that any one of these 
phases of character was so prominent in him as to dwarf the 
others. For the ground of this rounded harmony of character 
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he was indebted to both nature and to grace. The family which 
bore him was of a noble stock, consisting largely of clerics and 
savants. His two brothers were men of note. His four sisters 
were consorts of clergymen, (one of them the efficient helper of 
Rudolf Stier.) And his sons after him have risen to high 
posts. His own youth was extraordinarily gifted. In the har- 
mony and beauty of his physique he was highly favored, and 
in the affectionately-domestic, pious, and cultured atmosphe :e 
that surrounded his childhood and youth, more highly still. 
Under the warming influence of such a churchly and erudite 
sunshine, what wonder that grace took early and deep root, 
and that the evangelical spirit soon became so immanent in 
him as almost entirely to metamorphose his natural nature and 
to render his Christian life an easy, harmonious, and deepening 
and widening flow, proof against common outer temptations, 
and almost free from inner conflict! ‘God has given me few 
passions,” said he once upon an occasion of general excitement. 
It was not, however, mere nature, but the chastening discipline 
of the Spirit that enabled him to stand rock-firm, but at the 
same time peace-counseling and peace-bringing, amid the 
wildest surgings of popular commotion. “ His rich erudition,” 
says Beyschlag, “ and his eagle-sweep of mind, awoke, indeed, 
general astonishment; but that which made his students and 
friends look up to him with reverence was the ethico-religious 
consecration that was poured out over this greatness, the con- 
sciously-felt unity in him of doctrine and life.” 

Nitzsch’s works are available only for Germans. They are 
worse even than Rothe’s in their Heraclitic untranslatableness. 
Some of them have, indeed, been printed in English; but as a 
German scholar once remarked to the writer, their contents 
have not been molded, but only “ over-set,” into English. It 
is only by the process of free reproduction that Nitzsch can 
and does affect the Anglo-Saxon Church-life. In Germany, 
however, he will for a long while to come stand high as a vigor- 
ous Christian thinker, and even higher still as a model of a 
beautifully rich Christian life. 

Dr. Beyschlag applies to him the petition which Nitzsch 
himself once wrote in an album: Domine, da nobis ALTERUM 
Iutherum. May not English Christians also join in the 


prayer ? 
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Art. IV.—NATURE OF A CHRISTIAN SACRAMENT. 


THE relative importance which any Church attaches*to the 
Sacraments determines its own position in reference to the 
fundamental truths of religion. As the outward and visible 
rites through which the Church externalizes its inner life, in 
the reasons for, and modes of, using them, not only do the 
tenets which separate the Christian worlds into distinct organ- 
izations come to light, but “ the opinions we form of them are 
sure to mingle, insensibly perhaps to ourselves, with our views 
of every part of practical religion.” * 

And this of necessity ; for the sentiments we entertain of 
the Sacraments depend upon, and are determined by, our 
Theory of the Church.t ‘“ High” views of the Church and of 
the Sacraments are ever found in close correspondence with 
each other, and the same is true of “ Low” views; for both 
the one and the other flow necessarily and immediately out of 
the conceptions we form of the Triune Godhead, whose nature 
and relations to us it is the oftice of the Church to unfold, 
and of whose working in time the history of the Church is the 
record. 

Mr. Watson, in his Theological Institates,t maintains the 
essential peculiarity of the Sacraments to be that they are “ fed- 
eral acts,” and says that there are three leading views of their 
nature, namely, the Popish, the Socinian, and*that of the 
Churches of the Reformation. How far this is a proper defini- 
tion of their characters will be matter of inquiry; but assum- 
ing it, it may be seriously questioned whether the division 
based on it is correct. For, setting aside the propriety of put- 
ting the Socinians as representatives of those who hold to the 
commemorative character of them, on the ground of their be- 
ing federal acts, that is, covenant rites in which two parties 
give and take, man assuining the obligations, and God convey- 
ing the blessings, of the Covenant, there does not appear dis- 


* Keble, “ Preface to Hooker’s Works,” p. xliii. 

+ Nevin, ‘‘The Mystical Presence.” Preface; “The entire question of the 
Church centers ultimately in the sacramental question as its heart and core.” 

¢ Vol. ii, pp. 607, 608, 
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crepancy between this and the Romish view of them suflicient to 
constitute a generic difference. 

It is more correct, however, both in fact and logic, to say that 
there are, and can be, of the nature of a Sacrament, but two 
leading theories. For when we pass beyond the mere verbiage 
of the formula in which the whole Christian world agrees, that 
Sacraments are outward and visible signs of an inward and 
spiritual grace, radical and irreconcilable division begins at 
once upon the attempt to determine whether the signs precede 
the grace, or grace the signs. Differences there are as to the 
things comprehended under the terms “ signs ” and “ grace,” 
and these constitute denominational peculiarities; but two 
great systems of thought, embracing in their wide sweep the 
entire circle of Christian life and discipline, and standing in 
broad and complete contrast to each other, result from the 
‘holding by one or the other of these alternative views. And 
observation of the state of the Christian world confirms this ; 
for all distinctions between separate denominations are small 
compared with those which divide the Church of Christ into 
two distinct groups, two hostile camps, so to speak—the sacer- 
dotal or hierarchical, and the evangelical ; and the bond of 
alliance between the members of each group respectively is 
the opinion entertained of the nature of the Sacraments. 

The two theories may be drawn out as follows: One is that 
Sacraments are instruments, and vehicles, which convey or 
confer peculiar and special grace. The other’is that they are 
signs and tokens, to commemorate something previously ex- 
isting. 

In the one theory, they are means efficacious to a designed 
and specific end, that end being a spiritual condition, which 
must of necessity be subsequent to, and consequent upon, 
the use of them. In the other, they are simply declaratory of 
an existing fact which is testified to by them, and which, con- 
sequently, precedes them.* 

The former of these theories is advocated, with variations 


* Avia media was sought by Calvin and some of the Anglican reformers between 
these opposing theories, and has been attempted by many since. When its mystical 
and obscure terms are clearly defined it will be found to resolve itself into one or 
the other of the above. On the question of the Sacraments, Calvin was a High 
Churchman. See Dorner, ‘ History Protestant Theology,” vol. i, p. 405. 


Fourtnu Series, Vor. XXV.—88 
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upon subordinate points, by the Church of Rome, the Lutheran 
Church, and the Church of England, and constitutes the Sacra- 
mentarian or High-Church System. The latter is, with like 
modifications, the creed of Evangelical Christendom. The 
Greek Church coincides with the former, but need not now be 
more particularly noticed. 

We purpose stating the Sacramentarian theory in the lan- 
guage of its advocates, and then examining and confuting the 
fundamental principle on which it rests, before presenting and 
establishing our own. 

I. The CuurcH or Rome holds, as is well known, the most 
extreme views upon this question. Without equivocation, she 
distinctly declares the Sacraments to be the exclusive channels 
of divine grace, the only means by which spiritual life is 
begun, sustained, and completed, only to be administered by a 
lawful priest, and only to be approached through an awful and 
imposing ritual. Thus, the Council of Florence, held in 1442,° 
decreed as follows : * “ The Sacraments of the new law contain 
grace, and confer it on those who worthily receive them.” 

The Council of Trent (1547) decreed in its Canons : 


Canon 4, Whoever shall affirm that the Sacraments of the new 
law are not necessary to salvation, or that men may obtain 
the grace of justification by faith only, without these Sacraments : 
let him be accursed. 

Canon 6, Whoever shall affirm that the Sacraments of the new 
law do not contain the grace which they signify, or that they do 
not confer that grace on those who place no obstacle in its way: 
let him be accursed. 

Canon 7, Whoever shall affirm that grace is not always giv- 
en by these Sacraments, and upon all persons, as far as God is 
concerned, if they be rightly received : let him be accursed. 

Canon 8. Whoever shall affirm that grace is not conferred by 
the Sacraments of the new law, by their own power, (ex opere op- 
erato :) let him be accursed. 


The catechism of the Council of Trent defines a Sacrament 
az follows: “A Sacrament is a thing subject to the senses, and 
possessing, by divine institution, at once the power of signifying 
sanctity and justice, and of imparting both to the receiver.” + 

* Elliott on Romanism, vol. i, pp. 172, 173, 175. 

+See Moehler, :“‘Symbolism,’’ vol. i, p. 286. Second edition, London. “ Man, 


as a being belonging to the world of sense, stands in need of a sensible type to 
obtain and preserve the consciousness of what passes in his supersensual part.” 
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The sentiments of the LurHERAN CHURCH are expressed by 
Knapp, “ Christian Theology,” p. 481 : 


By the word Sacraments is understood, in the Lutheran 
Church, those religious rites and ceremonies which God himself 
has instituted in the Holy Scriptures, by which certain spiritual 
blessings are represented and actually communicated. Their es- 
sential characteristics are: (a) external religious acts, (4) posi- 
tively instituted (c) by God himself, (d) not only exhibit or rep- 
— to the senses spiritual blessings; but actually communicate 
them. 


And in like manner Bishop Martensen : + 


The sacred tokens of the new covenant contain also an actual 
communication of the being and life of the risen Christ... . In 
the Sacraments the deepest mystery rests in the truth that in 
them Christ communicates himself not only spiritually but in his 
glorified corporeity. . . . The new covenant must once for all be 
established in man, and must from time to time be renewed, 
[that is, by the Sacraments.] We cannot maintain the full reality 
and distinctiveness of the Sacraments, unless, with Luther, we 
recognize therein not only a spiritual mystery, but a mystery of 
nature likewise. { 


The CHURCH OF ENGLAND (and what is true of her is also 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of this land) holds togeth- 
er in her communion two distinet parties, one of which sym- 
bolizes as to the nature of the Sacraments with the Reformed 
Churches, while the others, which shows stronger affiliations 
with Rome and maintains the High Sacramentarian theory, is 
more properly representative of the Church. For though dif- 
fering greatly from Rome as to the importance to be attached 
to the material elements of the Sacraments, (opus operatum,) 
she no less strenuously asserts their efficaciousness. 

The Romanists pretend that to Sacraments we ascribe no effi- 
cacy, but make them bare signs of instruction or admonition ; 


which is utterly false. For Sacraments with us are signs effect- 
ual; they are instruments of God, whereby to bestow grace; 


* Cf. Dorner, “History Protestant Theology,” vol. i, p. 306 e¢ seg.; Shedd, 
“History Christian Doctrines,” ii, 451; McClintock and Strong, Art. ‘“ Augsburgh 
Confession,” ii, 5, 10; Browne, “ Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles,” p. 602. 

+ “Christian Dogmatics,” pp. 418, 419, 421. 

¢ As to the Reformed Church in distinction from the Lutheran, and especially 
the teaching of Calvin, see Nevin, ‘‘ Mystical Presence,” p. 61, 62: “ Two points in 
the theory of the Reformed Church require to be held in-view: one is that the grace 
goes inseparably along with the sign, the other is that the invisible grace of the 
Sacraments is the substantial life of the Saviour, particularly in his human nature.” 
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howbeit grace not proceeding from the visible sign, but from his 
invisible power.” * . 

The opinions of the Church of England are by no one more 
fairly and truly set forth than by Bishop Browne, from whom 
we quote: t , 


In the Twenty-fifth Article Sacraments are defined to be “ ef- 
fectual signs of grace, by the which God doth work invisibly in 
us.” Inthe Homily [on Common Prayer and Sacraments, ] visible 
signs expressly commanded in the New Testament, whereunto is 
annexed the promise of free forgiveness of sins, and of our holi- 
ness and joining in Christ.” In like manner Nowell’s Catechism, 
‘a semi-authoritative document, has the following: “ By Baptism 
we are born again ; by the Holy Supper we are nourished to 
everlasting life.” Jewel’s Apology, a similar authority, says: 

“ We assert that Christ truly exhibits himself , present with us in 
his Sacraments, and this in deed and in truth,” 


So also Hooker, perhaps the greatest divine in her commun- 


ion: t 

It is therefore required to the nature of a Sacrament, Fourthly, 
that it have a promise from God for the effect of some saving 
grace to be thereby wrought in the person of the receiver. 


Again : 


The Sacraments are accompanied with grace that worketh 
Salvation. 

This is therefore the necessity of Sacraments: That saving 
grace which Christ originally is or hath for the general good of 
his whole Church, by Sacraments he severally deriveth into eve- 
ry member thereof, " For we take not baptism nor the eucharist 
for bare resemblances or memorials of things absent, neither for 
naked sizns and testimonies assuring us of grace received before, 
but for means effectual whereby God when we take the Sacra- 
ments delivereth into our hands that grace available unto eternal 
life, which grace the Sacraments represent or signify. § 

It were needless to multiply quotations ; these will suffice to 
show that however great may be the differences between the 
Communions specified as to life and morals, (and they are 
great,) there is agreement between them as to the essential 
character of a Sacrament. 


* Hooker, ‘‘ Ecelesiastical Polity,” book v, app. No. 1. 

+ “ Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles,” p. 604. 

t “Ecclesiastical Polity,” book v, app. No. 1; book v, chap. 1, [3]; book v, 
chap. lvii, [5]. 

§ See work called ‘Vox Ecclesie Anglican,” in which the sentiments of 
many English Divines are quoted at length. Chaps. iv, v. 
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II. Alliances are possible only through the medium of some 
common term admitted by the parties thereto, and an agree- 
ment so far hetween the members of the group of sacerdotal 
and (par excellence) ritualistic Churches, implies, of necessity, 
some common principle underlying their creeds, the nexus or 
bond of union between them. This connecting link is to be 
found, we believe, in the common idea entertained by them of 
the nature of the Church, especially in its relation to the In- 
carnation of our Lord. 

While in the Reformed Churches generally that Incarnation 
is regarded, and without any derogation from its transcendent 
dignity and value, as a means to an end, a participation of 
flesh and blood which had for its purpose our redemption from 
guilt and sin, and was a necessary preliminary to that death by 
which divine justice was satisfied, and the ransom-price paid 
for our souls, and while therefore in their belief, when the end 
for which that earthly life was lived was accomplished, it was 
needful that He should go away that the Comforter might 
come; in the High Church theory the Incarnation is made a 
perpetually continuing and still existing earthly fact. Christ 
in his humanity, like a disembodied spirit, still hovers about 
the earth he once walked ; his manifestation in the flesh being 
prolonged as it were in the form of the Church, which is as- 
sumed to be, in a peculiar sense, the perpetual embodiment of 
him. Instead of, or perhaps besides, the inward spiritual proc- 
esses of divine grace, an outward and visible medium is re- 
guired for union with him, that is, with his manhood, and this 
medium is the Sacraments, by which the veritable Christ is im- 
parted to us. By them, as in the Sacrament of the Supper for 
instance, either by the conversion of the elements, (transubstan- 
tiation,) or by union with them, (consubstantiation,) or in a 
form impalpable to the senses but yet real, (spiritual presence 
so called,) must the humanity of our Lord be implanted in us, 
and it is as being the Body, the living Incarnation of Christ, 
that the Church dispenses them.* 

Numberless proofs might be offered to substantiate the cor- 

* See Liddon on the “ Divinity of Christ,” p. 479 e¢ seg. 490. Moberly, “ Ad- 
ministration of the Holy Spirit,” see. vi, pp. 183-185. Also Wilberforce on the 


“Tnearnation,” especially chap. xi. “Christ is present with men in his Church 
or body mystical.” 
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rectness of this assertion. It will be sufficient to adduce in 
testimony of it references from a few typical and standard au- 
thorities. Thus Hooker (Anglican) : * 


It is on all sides confessed, first, that this Sacrament (the Lord’s 
Supper) is a true and real participation of Christ, who thereby im- 
parteth himself, even his whole entire person, as a mystical head 
unto every soul that receiveth him, and that every such receiver 
doth thereby incorporate or unite himself unto Christ as a mystical 
member of him; secondly, that to whom the person of Christ is 
thus communicated, to them he giveth by the same sacrament his 
Holy Spirit, to sanctify them as it sanctified him which is their 
head ; thirdly, that what merit, force, or virtue soever there is in 
his sacrificed body and blood, we freely, fully, and wholly have it 
by this sacrament; fourthly, that the effect thereof in us is a real 
transmutation of our souls and bodies from sin to righteousness, 
from death and corruption to immortality and life. 





Again, Martensen, (Lutheran): + 


This organic and abiding connection between the Church and 
her unseen Head is the fundamental mystery upon which the 
Church reposes. Upon this foundation the mystery of the Sacra- 
ments rests. In the Sacraments, which are the expression of the 
most sacred presence of the ascended Lord, in His Church, he 
makes the kingdom of nature and of sense the instrument of those 
secret workings by which he makes believers partakers of the 
reality, not only of his spiritual, but of his glorified corporeal 
nature. 


And again Moehler, (Roman Catholic ): t 


The Church, considered in one point of view, is the living fig- 
ure of Christ manifesting himself and working through all ages, 
whose atoning and redeeming acts it in consequence eternally re- 
peats and uninterruptedly continues. The Redeemer is eternally 
living in his Church, and, in the Sacrament of the altar, he hath 
manifested this in a sensible manner to creatures endowed with 
sense. He is,in the announcement of his word, the abiding teach- 
er; in baptism he perpetually receives the children of men into his 
communion; in the tribunal of penance he pardons the contrite 
sinner; strengthens rising youth with the power of his Spirit in 
confirmation ; breathes into the bridegroom and the bride a higher 
conception of the nuptial relations, unites himself most intimately 
with all who sigh for eternal life under the forms of bread and 
wine; and in holy orders institutes the organs by which he work- 
eth ail this with never-tiring activity. If Christ, concealed under 
an earthly vail, unfolds to the end of time his whole course of ac- 


* “ Ecclesiastical Polity,” book v, chap. xvii, 7. See also book v, chaps. lvii, lviii. 
+ “Christian Dogmatics,” pp. 325-328. See also p. 436. 
¢ Moehler, “Symbolism,” vol. i, p. 335. Second edition, London. 
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tions begun on earth, he, of necessity, eternally “offers himself to 
the Father as a victim for men,” and the real permanent exposition 
hereof can never fail in the Church, if the historical Christ is to 
celebrate in her his entire imperishable existence. 


This is the ground upon which Rome asserts the Sacraments 
to be seven in number. For if such be the relation of the 
Church to Christ—as his prolonged and perpetuated Incarna- 
tion—then those acts by which, at these critical epochs of hu- 
man life, she conveys her power, are the acts of the Christ him- 
self embodied in her, and hence are Sacraments. The only 
plea by which the force of this conclusion upon these premises 
can be escaped, must be, that there is no basis in reason for 
their number, but that they rest upon the express enactment 
of the Saviour. And if such is their nature, if body and matter 
can be so glorified as to become vehicles for the communication 
of such transcendent mysteries, what can be more proper than 
a grand and imposing ritual, splendid enough to represent to 
the senses the awfulness of the solemn transactions then occur- 
ring, and yet shadowy and obscure enough to conceal from the 
unsatisfied soul their hollowness ? 

IlI. Many difficulties in the way of receiving this theory 
occur at once to the minds of those conversant with the word 
of God, but there are two especially that seem to be fatal 
to it. 

One is, that it mistakes the nature and purpose of the Incar- 
nation of the Second Person of the Holy Trinity, and derogates 
from the dignity of that wonderful fact. The same powerful 
objections that lie against Calvinism may be lodged against it. 
It limits the Atonement—the limiting condition, in one case, 
being Imputation, in the other, the Sacraments. 

Plainly, according to the Scriptures, the purpose of the In- 
carnation was Atonement. The office which the Son of God 
executes in the plan of redemption is the removing the hin- 
derances which the Law places to our salvation, and the satis- 
fying with his own blood Divine Justice; and in effecting our 
redemption he became flesh for all flesh. He could not die for 
one man without dying for all men, for it was in that human 
nature which was common to him with all men that he died. 
His humanity touched all humanity, not provisionally nor 
conditionally, but actually; and by his death all humanity 
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was redeemed. If the virtue of that redemption be lost by 
actual and personal guilt, it must be restored by the same 
means; and in the one case and the other it is not the Sacra- 
ments which give us the right to redemption, but because of 
redemption we have the right to the Sacraments. 

The other objection is, that this theory trenches upon the 
Divinity and ecequal dignity of God the Holy Ghost. This is 
the assailable point of ritualism, the flank, which turned, its 
whole line may be crushed and broken. As ritualism has 
added the “ filioque ” to the creed, so has it taken the spirit 
out of the life of the Church. If it does not in words deny 
his divinity, see how, at any rate, it tethers and cramps him ; 
with what pain it controls and curbs his operations, lest he may 
have some liberty of independent action; how carefully it 
wraps him around with the fetters of a visible Church, within 
which only he may work; how it attenuates him to a thin 
shade, a spectral and inferior attendant and agent in the plan 
of salvation; how any possible part in the origination of 
Christian life is denied him. 

Could any thing be more inconsistent with the whole tenor 
of the Scriptures? “It is expedient for vou that I go away. 
If I go I will send another Comforter.” Not that we mean to 
fall’ into the error of representing the Holy Ghost as in any 
sense the successor of Christ, or denying the presence in some 
sense of the Saviour in the Church. No, but that as the office 
of the Son of God is atonement, propitiation, so in the plan of 
redemption all that has reference to renewal, regeneration, the 
imparting of life, is the work of the Holy Spirit. Harmoni- 
ously, co-operatively, these Divine *Persons move in the effect- 
ing of salvation. What the Church of Christ most needs now 
is clearer statements of the nature and office of the Holy Spirit, 
and the influence which this should have in the organization 
of the Church, the valid and divinely attested churchmanship 
of all in whom the Spirit has done his work, and on whom he 
has set his seal. This we take to be the peculiar characteristic 
of Methodism, and constitutes its claim to existence. It is the 
failure to appreciate this which has contented many standard 
works of divinity with so brief a notice of the Holy Ghost ; so 
that, judging from the limited space which is allotted to him 
in creeds, and decrees of councils, and theological institutes, it 
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might be seriously questioned if we ever heard whether there 
be any Holy Ghost.* 

IV. The one theory of the nature of the Sacraments has been 
examined. Sustained by great ecclesiastical organizations, 
supported by an array of names mighty in the annals of the 
Church, it does not coincide with the Holy Scriptures, it does 
not satisfy the wants of the heart. If it be not correct, there 
remains only the other theory. Ifthe Sacraments are not means 
and channels of grace, no rational explanation can be given of 
them than as signs and testimonials of it. 

This theory is by no means new. Something might be ad- 
duced to show that it is not inconsistent with the statements 
of the early Fathers of the Church, if these be taken with con- 
siderable latitude. It, however, received a fuller development 
at the time of the Reformation, and has since continued as the 
faith of a large section of the Church. That it has not met 
wider reception, and been more generally acknowledged, is due, 
among other things, to this, that while it correctly presents the 
commemorative character of the Sacraments, it has not clearly 
set forth, nor with any unanimity insisted upon, that of which 
they are commemorative. The strength of the sacramentarian 
theory lies in this: Itdemands for the Sacraments an importance 
which the word of God justifies ; if presents a weighty reason 
for their administration, in that they execute an office which 
can be fulfilled by nothing else, and a reason which, mistaken 
though it is, secures for them a reverence faulty only by excess ; 
it rightly grasps the truth that they have an objective as well 
as a subjective value, an importance in themselves as well as 
in the heart of the receiver. With the Commemorationists, 
however, they have been too often lowered to the level of mere 
badges or tokens of profession, (as was the case with Zwingli, 
if, indeed, that great man has not been misunderstood,) or else 
have been made to depend for their value so exclusively upon 
the faith and inward feeling of the participant, that the ques- 


* Tt needs but to consult any books written by the Sacramentarians to see how 
little space is accorded the Holy Spirit. See Archbishop Manning (Roman Catho- 
lic) on “The TemporakMission of the Holy Ghost,” especially the chapter on “ The 
Relation of the Holy Ghost to the Church.” Whoever would do for the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit what Dorner has done for that of “The Person of Christ” would 
confer an inestimable benefit on the cause of truth. It would modify our opinions 
of many a so-called heretic---Montanus, for instance. 
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tion has been at once started in the mind of the objector, 
whether the same inner state would not be just as acceptable 
to God, and profitable to man, without as with the Sacra- 
ments.* 

Besides showing a worthy office for them, any definition of 
the Sacraments, to be correct, must show their consistency with 
the essential characteristics of revealed religion, for they would 
ke burdens to, and not helpers of, our faith if they were out of 
keeping with that system of truth of which they profess to be 
outward symbols. Now among these leading features of the 
Christian religion, with the requirements of which any defini- 
tion must comply, are these: It is founded on historic truth ; it 
has a ground-work of facts and events in human history which 
cannot be assailed without impeaching its own integrity ;+ it 
is marked by a sublime simplicity, being the revelation of a 
God who is light, and in whom is no darkness at all; it isa 
rational system, fearlessly addressing itself to the reason of man 
as coinciding with its necessary intuitions; its end is man’s 
spirituality. 

And though it be not so necessary, it would certainly add 
great force to any definition to be able to comprehend within 
its scope the Jewish as well as the Christian sacraments. For 
inasmuch as the principles of administration of an unchange- 
able God are unchangeable, varied only in application to meet 
various exigencies, it is probable that the two Churches are but 
continuous parts of one great scheme, and that whatever is of 
the essence of baptism and the eucharist is equally so of cir- 
cumcision and the passover, which are distinguished by broad 
lines from the rest of the Mosaic economy. 

The system of things under which we are living, and of 
which the Jewish and the Christian Church are parts, is pre- 
eminently a plan of redemption. With the perception of this 
only can the mysteries of nature and of revelation be inter- 


* Principal Cunningham, “ Historical Theology,” vol. ii, p. 125: “The general 
doctrine of Protestants upon this subject, though there is some diversity in their 
mode of explaining it, is this, that the Sacraments are symbolical or exhibitive ordi- 
nances. ... They regard them, however, as mere appendages to the word or the truth, 
and as exerting no influence whatever, apart from the faith which the participation in 
them expresses.” To this last part we object. 

+ See a choice work, “ Belief, What Is It?” p. 10, e¢ seg. Blackwood & Sons. 
1869. 
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preted. When by the fall sin entered into the world and the 
orderly government of God was disturbed, that plan was inaug- 
urated. The covenant of works was superseded by the cove- 
nant of grace. To restore this interrupted harmony, the direct 
government of the Father gave place to a mediatorial and pro- 
visional system, the execution of whick was committed to God 
the Son, and God the Holy Spirit, each of whom has his per- 
sonal and peculiar share in the accomplishment of the end. 
All that relates to atonement or propitiation is the office of the 
Son, as essential to which, a body was prepared him to do the 
will of God. All that has reference to renewal, imparting of 
life, is the office of the Holy Ghost, “the Lord and giver of 
life.’ The atonement must precede renewal ; renewal or re- 
generation must complete atonement. The ideas are distinct, 
but in unison ; both divine Persons¢work harmoniously together, 
and will until the prayer is answered fully, “Our Father, thy 
kingdom come,” and “the Son shall deliver up the kingdom 
to God the Father.” Of this plan of redemption the Sacraments 
are copies writ to the eye. We define them thus: 

The Sacraments are outward and visible signs, testifying, 
primarily, to the divinity of God the Son and God the Holy 
Ghost, the agents in the great work of redemption, with the 
appropriate office of each in that work ; taking their rise from, 
and thereby historically attesting, events of world-wide impor- 
tance, in which the peculiar office of each of these divine Per- 
sons was specifically manifested ; secondarily, testifying, on the 
part of the recipient, his personal participation of the office of 
that divine Person whose sacrament he commemorates. Bap- 
tism is the sacrament of the Holy Ghost; the Supper, the sac- 
rament of the Son of God. 

The arguments upon which the correctness of this definition 
is based are two: it rationally accounts for and explains all the 
‘characteristical features of the Sacraments, and it conforms to 
the general tenor of the Holy Scriptures. 

1. As to the first of these arguments, if the Sacraments are 
testimonies to the divinity of the Son and the Holy Spirit: 

(a.) An office of the utmost importance is assigned them ; 
they have a value in themselves which fully deserves and jus- 
tifies our reverence. In them the spirit of man testifies that 
its wants are met by them of whom the water and the blood 
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are signs, and the three that thus bear record on earth agree 
in one. 

(d.) A rational ground is laid for limiting the number of 
them to two; they must be these, they can be no more. 

(c.) A broad line distinguishes them from mere ceremonies, 
such as feet-washing for instance, which, while allegorically 
expressing a truth, stands in connection with no such peculiar 
oflice of the Son, or the Spirit, and with no historical event of 
world-wide importance. 

(d.) Historically, baptism dates from the day of Pentecost, 
upon which the Holy Spirit descended to create the Christian 
Church; or, if any man wishes to go further back, from the de- 
scent of the Spirit, in the “form of a dove,” upon Jesus, when 
the life that had dwelt in the bosom of the Father began vis- 
ibly to be manifested to thé world: the Lord’s Supper was 
inaugurated upon 


That sad, memorable night 
When Jesus was for us betrayed. 


And while we may not look for the same clearness of truth in 
the Jewish sacraments, circumcision was instituted when Abra- 
ham was called to found a new nation and Church, and an- 
other name, typical of a new nature, was given him—things 
plainly foreshadowing the work of the Spirit; and the Pass- 
over stands in unquestioned connection with a deliverance 
from bondage in which the virtue of atoning blood was typified. 

As signs, secondarily, of our personal appropriation of re- 
demption, this definition serves to designate : 

(a.) The persons to whom the Sacraments may be adminis- 
tered. They are legitimately used so far, and only so far, as 
they express the truth. To pardoned and converted adults 
both are lawful; to infants the communion, which designates 
deliverance from personal guilt, is not proper, while the sign 
of the new birth is appropriate to them, as having had that 
“manifestation of the Spirit” which has counteracted deprav- 
ity so far as to make them eligible to the kingdom of heaven. 

(b.) It determines the mode of administration. That mode 
of applying baptism which is likest the pouring out of the 
Spirit from on high, and of receiving the communion which 
most resembles the putting forth of faith to appropriate the 
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merits of the Redeemer, is the fittest to express the nature and 
office of both. 

2. The scriptural argument can be only hinted at here. 
To elaborate it would require a volume, The general tenor 
of the word agrees, as investigation will show, with ‘ese, 
which we present as texts representative of the mind of the 
Scriptures: Of Baptism, “ Born again of water and of the 
Spirit ;”* “Can any man forbid water that these should not 
be baptized which have received the Holy Ghost as well as 
we?”+ Of the Lord’s Supper, “Do this in remembrance of 
me;” +t “ For as often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, 
ye do show the Lord’s death, till he come.” § The connection 
of the Spirit with baptism is as well marked, and as con- 
' stantly enforced, as is that of the Lord’s death with the Lord’s 
table. 





Art. V—CHAMBERLAYNE ON SAVING FAITH. 


Saving Faith: its Rationale: with a Demonstration of its Presence in the Organic 
Condition of Methodist Church Membership. A Treatise in Two Parts. By 
Rev. IsRAEL CHAMBERLAYNE, D.D. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 

MANIFESTLY, this book was not intended for mere cursory 

readers, nor for superficial thinkers. Let all such do themselves 

and the author the kindness of letting it alone. It is not other 
than an earnest, manly, masterly discussion of a very grave 
subject, for momentous and manifest reasons. Its purpose is 
nothing less, nor else, than to show that there prevails exten- 
sively, perhaps generally, both in the Methodist Church, and 
throughout other Churches, a very grave and most injurious 
misapprehension of the organic law and common usage of our 

Church, relative to the conditions of Church membership. 

Indeed, the author of this treatise alleges that we have widely 

departed from primitive Methodistic teaching concerning Sav- 

ing Faith, as well as with reference to the prerequisites for 

Church-membership. If this be true, is it not remarkable? 

In the General Rules, which are de facto the Constitution of 
the Church and the platform of ecclesiastical Methodism, we 
learn that “ There is only one condition previously required 


* John iii, 5. + Acts x, 47. ¢ Luke xxii, 19. § 1 Cor. xi, 26. 
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of those who desire admission into these societies—a desire to 
Slee from the wrath to come, and to be saved from their sins.” 
Now, it is understood by many—by most, perhaps—that this 
only one condition does not express, or necessarily imply, sav- 
ing faith; and that, consequently, persons may, and that 
multitudes do, by constitutional provision, become members of 
the Church, without being truly converted ; or, in other words, 
without saving faith. Our author affirms and demonstrates 
the fact of the misapprehension, and of the practical error now 
generally prevalent throughout the Church, and the consequent 
wide departure from primitive Wesleyanism. And, what is 
very surprising, in connection with this departure from origin- 
al Methodism, concerning the import of the only one condition, 
and this misapprehension of the nature and effects of saving 
faith, there is, of consequence, involved a misjudgment of the 
actual religious condition of those who are recognized as com- 
plying with this single and singular condition of membership ! 

In all sections of the country, however, these grave misap- 
prehensions are not equally prevalent and apparent. In some 
portions, without the full recognition of saving faith in the 
only one condition, they do, nevertheless, as though by a gra- 
cious instinct, require saving faith, or real experimental relig- 
ion, a8 & prerequisite to membership. 

That any portion of the Church should judge and practice 
otherwise cannot be deemed otherwise than surprising when 
we contemplate the requisites to admission into the Church 
from the true Wesleyan stand-point. And were it not for un- 
deniable facts, as well as for the extorted and the voluntary ad- 
missions of our own people, we might be disposed to deny our 
author’s startling allegations, and charge him with a needless 
combat with a man of straw. 

No Church, perhaps, has supposed itself more distinctly 
evangelical, especially in relation to religious experience ; and 
none has claimed for itself greater unanimity in all essential 
doctrines, than ours. In these things we have bordered, if we 
have not encroached, upon arrogancy, and laid ourselves open 
to the accusation of boasting. And has it indeed come to pass 
that we now generally misapprehend the very nature and ef- 
fects of saving faith, and thereby misunderstand the script- 
ural condition of membership in the Church of Christ? If so, 
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the phenomenon must be regarded as one of the most remark 
able of ecclesiastical mutations. 

And yet even such a surprising departure from primitiveness 
may be accounted for without much difficulty. For a genera- 
tion past we have observed, not without painful apprehensions, 
a growing tendency to displace, or, at least, to supplement, our 
original doctrinal and disciplinary standards, by others of 
more modern date and adaptation, because the latter have 
been considered better suited to the marvelous improvements 
of the age. 

Our curriculum of ministerial study comprises a much wider 
range of subjects than formerly, and greater proficiency in 
general history, general literature and science. It has been 
supposed—perhaps, not unwisely—that our candidates for ad- 
mission and for orders must keep abreast of the schools in 
variety and extent of scholarship. In our conference examina- 
tions we are too apt to be satisfied with superficial knowledge 
of many books, and»seem to value it more highly than the 
thorough mastery of a few studies more essential to the pecul- 
iarities of Methodism. 

If more knowledge of Wesley, Watson, Benson, Clarke, and 
Fletcher, and more of the Discipline were required, and less of 
less essential things, we should be in less peril of swerving 
trom our prinfitive standards of doctrinal and experimental 
divinity. We are in perpetual danger of eliminating essential 
elements from our creed as obsolete, or at least dispensable, 
and of substituting, virtually if not in reality, something new, 
by way of improvement. The notion is popular that the won- 
derful progress of things in these favored times must affect 
every thing, even doctrines and experiences; and new views 
and novel methods are treated with much less carefulness and 
severity than formerly. The facts are patent to all. The 
tendencies and results are not less apparent. Eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty. Unceasing watchfulness is the cost of 
theological purity. 

This remarkable treatise on saving faith is rigidly system- 
atic, thorough, and exhaustive. It is arranged in two parts, 
and subdivided into numerous and usually very short sections. 
The internal arrangement of the work is quite unlike anything 
of the kind that we have before noticed; but it is quite con- 
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venient for reading, for reference, and quotation. It is charac- 
teristic, however, and adds not a little to the interest and 
effectiveness of the argument. Our venerable author’s re- 
markable idiosyneracy is unmistakably impressed upon every 
page of his book, and its peculiar physiognomy is revealed in 
almost every sentence that he has composed. Nor would we 
wish it otherwise. The treatise derives much of its value from 
its striking uniqueness and strong individuality. 

The opening sentence sufficiently indicates the occasion of 
the writing, and the object to be accomplished. 


The object of this little treatise has its apology in the occasion 
of it. The occasion. Long and freely has it been charged by our 
sister Churches, and, we regret to say, as long and freely con- 
ceded by ourselves, that, as a professed Church of Christ, we do, 
under organic sanction—the sanction of the General Rules—re- 
quire no saving faith in order to membership among us; no true 
conversion; no real Christianity whatever. Nay, historically as 
well as logically, this concession, by antedating the accusation, is 
at once the historic and logical cause of it., 

The object now attempted is, by proving the concession gratu- 
itous, to leave the imputation to the fate of all baseless things. 
Or, more explicitly, it is the present purpose to prove that the 
terms in which the General Rules state the one only condition of 
membership, collated with the teachings and facts of sacred writ, 
and with the concurrent judgment of orthodox divines generally, 
including that of Messrs. Wesley and Fletcher in particular, do 
fairly and beyond question imply a faith which is properly saving, 
that brings eternal salvation to all who keep it to the end. 


A right manly task is this, and right manfully does he gird 
himself for the effort. Does the labor seem gigantic? He is 
not a child—a pigmy—a faint heart who undertakes it. It is 
a battle in earnest, and it will not be decided with small arms, 
or by puny efforts; heavy ordnance, most skillfully handled, 
must win or lose the triumph. 

When an important engagement is about to take place be- 
tween well-matched forces, it is of thrilling interest to watch 
the preliminary maneuverings of the opposing armies, and dis. 
cover, if we can, the plan of the battle; and we always watch 
with peculiar interest the principal points of attack and de- 
fense. He is by no means an unskillful general who is now 
marshaling and maneuvering his forces for the attack. He is 
a veteran in dialectics, and he fully comprehends the position 
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and strength of the enemy. Will he hurl all his legions at 
once, and open all his batteries at the outset, and endeavor to 
crush his enemy at a single blow? Or will he be as wary as 
brave, and keep his forces well in hand and hold, in reserve 
his heaviest ordnance and his most reliable forces, to insure not 
only the defeat of the foe, but his utter annihilation? We 
shall see. 

The first attack is made upon the opposite position in re- 
spect to the nature of saving faith. Is it, or is it not, im- 
plied in a “desire to flee from the wrath to come and to be 
saved from their sins?” which is the only one condition 
of membership. He proposes to give “a scriptural and 
rational definition of this matter of faith as the condition 
of the sinner’s pardon, at least a little less complicated and 
inexact than any which has fallen under our [his] limited © 
notice.” 

He begins with an illustration of the sinner’s pardon. A 
State is imperiled by an insurrection. The government de- 
cides on measures of clemency toward the guilty, and issues 
a manifesto to that effect. This is termed an amnesty, which 
pledges not merely forgiveness of the crime, but the complete 
restoration of those who cease their rebellion and comply with 
the terms of the amnesty. The case supposed provides a con- 
dition, which is, submission to just authority, and suitable as- 
surances of loyalty and quietness in the future. 

The inherent defectiveness of all human affairs prevents the 
application of the illustration to the inward moral change that 
is provided for in the Gospel, which is the amnesty of God. 
But, so far as it relates to the voluntary submission of the sin- 
ner, the reality of his pardon, the removal of the condemna- 
tion, and the restoration of the penitent transgressor to the 
favor of the offended sovereign, the illustration is satisfactory. 

The effort now is to demonstrate that the “desire to flee 
from the wrath to come and to be saved from their sins,” im- 
plies such a moral change as can be secured only in connection 
with saving faith: the faith that insures the favor of God, and 
changes the relation of the person by whom it is exercised, 
so that he is no longer obnoxious to the curse of the law. He 
now fears God and works righteousness, and is therefore ac- 
cepted of God. 

Fourru Series, Vor. XX V.—39 
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The more distinct application of the illustration to the case 
in hand, giving our author’s own language, is this: 


The amnesty of God—the evangelism of the New Testament— 
is a proclamation of pardon to sinners by the moral Governor of 
the universe. The benefit of this act is conditioned on faith in 
Christ. Faith is credence of testimony. Divine faith is credence 
or belief of divine testimony. It is objective and subjective. Its 
object being divine testimony, as just noted, is contained in the 
inspired books of the Old and New Testaments, and is divine, 
both as being itself of God and as having respect to the Christ, who 
is “ God manifest in the flesh.” Moreover, the faith in question is 
divine, as well from its swhjective as its objective character... . 
The faith necessary to salvation, then—all the objective faith 
necessary to that end—is simply believing what the Bible teaches, 
especially as to Christ and the way of salvation by him. 


There is much more to the same effect. Our author now 
proceeds to the full and almost redundant exhibition of swb- 
jective faith and its relation to the faith that is objective. We 
cannot do better than to allow him to speak for himself: 


Objectively, then, faith as heretofore implied is a thing of the 
understanding, having exclusive respect to testimony as its object, 
and terminating in its—the understanding’s—simple assent to the 
truth of that testimony. The subjectivity of faith marks the effect 
of that same testimony on the sensibilities and will of tlie subject, 
and terminates in consent, as distinguished from assent; that is, 
in feeling and willing what the testimony demands. As assent to 
the testimony is independent of sensibility and volition, it is the 
sheer act of the faculty that perceives, understands, and judges. 
On the other hand, consent, in strictness, can only take place by 
yielding that which we have power to withhold. It is, therefore, 
the act of the will. In a word, objective faith perceives and as- 
sents; subjectively, faith feels and consents, or determines. 


Treating the subject quite diffusely, our author shows that 
such faith fulfills the terms of God’s amnesty, and that such 
faith must be implied in the one condition of Church member- 
ship, as expressed in the General Rules. And he now antici- 
pates a “ possible objection: “ The faith above defined, being 
ineognizant of assurance, belongs to the merely penitent; 
whereas, saving faith embraces the evidence of pardon, en- 
abling to believe and say, ‘ My sins are all forgiven.’ ” 

This objection is very clearly answered, by showing that 
“the condition of pardon .cannot include the assurance of it ; 
because the condition of pardon is, from its very nature, some- 
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thing done in order to it, and, therefore, befure it. But assur- 
ance of the fact of pardon can only follow that fact. That it 
goes before, or enters into, the condition of that fact, is, theve- 
fore, false, and a contradiction.” 

Here he anticipates another objection, founded on the as- 
sumption that, though subsequent in the order of relation, yet 
the assurance of pardon is so immediately associated with the 
pardon itself as to be practically inseparable, and, therefore, the 
distinction of before and after is of little or no practical utility. 
To this objection, thus briefly stated, he replies: “That its 
whole force depends upon its fallacy. Its fallacy lies in the 
assumption, that whenever God pardons, he does immediately, 
and in all cases, follow that fact by his Spirit’s witness of it.” 
But this he denies, as an assumption not in agreement with the 
nature of the case, not sustained by the testimony of the word 
of God, not in accordance with common Christian conscious- 
ness. Then, by appealing to Scripture examples, as in the case 
of Cornelias, he shows “ That God does not, in all cases, con- 
join his pardon of sinners with his Spirit’s immediate notice of 
it to the subject.” It is shown in various ways; for example, 
that Cornelius, who feared God and wrought righteousness, and 
was, therefore, accepted of God, could not have been at the 
same time an unbelieving, unpardoned sinner, although he had 
not the faith of assurance. 

Keeping the objection still in view, and maintaining that it 
is only an assumption without proof, that pardon and the as- 
surance of it are practically inseparable, our author devotes a 
section to St. Paul’s illustration of the progressive nature of 
Christianity, in respect of the attainment of the privileges of 
full maturity, or full age, as in the case of a son under age, who 
is treated as if he were a servant only. He thus classes a good 
many of the familiar characters of the Seripture narrative. 
After mature consideration, the following deductions are made, 
as matters of moral demonstration: “1. That the assumed 
fact of Divine acceptance, as immediately conjoined with the 
Spirit’s explicit witness in all cases, is far, very far, from having 
any color of authority in the teachings and facts of Sacred Writ. 
But contrariwise. 2. That a faith, saving in its character, is 
anterior to, and therefore incognizant of, any assurance or belief 
of the subject, as to the fact of his personal acceptance. And, 
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3. That this faith clearly identifies itself with that which we 
have heretofore defined as the only thing, under that notion, 
which can, in the nature of things, fulfill the condition on which 
God’s amnesty grants and assures pardon to the guilty sons of 
men.” 

Having concluded the direct argument on the nature of 
saving faith, two sections are devoted to show “the identity 
of this only faith which can fulfil] the condition of pardon, with 
the faith implied by our organic law, in the condition of mem- 
bership in the Methodist Episcopal Church.” This is attempted, 
first, by the argumentum ad absurdum: denying that the Gen- 
eral Rules imply saving faith in their statement and amplifica- 
tion of the condition of membership, it would follow that the 
perfect morality, and, indeed, the complete practical Christian- 
tty, required of all who would be members, may be secured and 
exhibited without saving faith! In other words, that the af- 
fections, desires, and intentions, and the habitual manifestations 
of true religion, may be secured, without the actual attainment 
of religion itself! This is a very brief, and necessarily imper- 
fect, statement of the absurdity which our author, at consider- 
able length, and with much ingenuity and effect, exhibits in 
his argumentum ad absurdum. 

Our author next addresses himself to the task of obviating 
this very plausible objection to his position : 

That while saving faith, or any other explicit terms of equivalent 
import, are not employed in the premises, a collation of the historic 
introduction of the General Rules with the rules themselves affords 


a strong presumption that the subjects are regarded, not as sub- 
jects of saving faith, but as mere aspirants to it. 


The “ eight or ten persons ”—the pattern cases, the nuclez 
of the “ United Societies ”—came to Mr. Wesley “ deeply con- 
vinced of sin, and earnestly groaning for redemption, desiring 
him to advise them how to flee from the wrath to come, which 
they saw continually hanging over their heads.” Were these, 
even at that very time, in the possession of saving faith? If 
they had justifying faith, would they see the wrath to come 
continually impending over them? Can it be possible that 
they were accepted of God at the very time they suffered from 
such an apprehension of his displeasure ¢ 

Mr. Wesley defines such a society as “no other than a com- 
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pany of men having the form and seeking the power of godli- 
ness,” ete. Did Mr. Wesley regard them as truly saved already, 
by the exercise of saving faith? Our author does not in the 
least appear to shrink from this most critical issue. No mere 
statement of his method, however, can do justice to his argu- 
ment. It should be read in full, in order to realize its force. 
As a specimen merely, we give his answer to that part of the 
question which refers to those who are represented as having 
the form, and are seeking the power of godliness : 


To what is specific in this objection we reply specifically : That 
having the form, and seeking the power of godliness, are proper- 
ties which very well consist with any measure of saving faith on 
this side of heaven. 


And of the same nature is his remark concerning the other 
part of the objection : 


So, also, we should think, is “a desire to flee from the wrath to 
come, and to be saved from their sins.” 


He relies chiefly upon Mr. Fletcher, however, to give the 
complete answer to the objection. 

To give an idea of our author’s direct, incisive style of man- 
aging a plausible objection, we furnish a specimen relating to 
this case of persons “ deeply convinced of sin, and earnestly 
groaning for redemption.” The objection assumes that they 
were not Christians, but only seeking to become such. 


To all of which we reply, that whether the data referred to imply 
the absence or presence of saving faith or not, none can question 
that they do imply faith of some sort, nor that it was clearly marked, 
not less by the subjective, than the objective character. To prove 
this, and more, to,repel the whole presumption based upon the 
whole premises, let us fix upon the first of the historic notices re- 
ferred to. The subjects of the notice were “deeply convinced of 
sin, and earnestly groaning for redemption.” To be convinced of 
sin is to be convinced of—that is, to have faith, to believe in—one 
half of all the saving truths of the Bible. To be convinced of re- 
demption through Christ—obviously implied here, as the other is 
obviously expressed—is to be convinced of—that is, to have faith, 
to believe in—the other half of all those truths. Here, then, at the 
outset both of objetion and defense, we are met, in these antety- 
pal persons, with the sum total of all that can ever be objective to 
the faith that brings salvation. More; it was a faith which proved 
itself to be profoundly and powerfully subjective also. Deeply 
convinced alike of sin and redemption—that is, heartily believing 
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both—bitterly grieving for the one, and earnestly groaning for the 
other, it was nothing less than a believing with the heart. Was 
it? Whence, then, was its earnest “ groaning?” Speaks it of less 
than a full consent, aye, an unutterable longing to receive that in- 
finite good which, though the “ eight or ten” did not, we know 
that the amnesty of God assured to all, on the simple, sole condi- 
tion of feeling their need of, and heartily consenting to receive it. 


Having disposed of the objections that might be supposed 
to be fatal, or, at least, seriously damaging to his position, our 
author now proceeds to establish his principal and final propo- 
sition : 

That the General Rules, in their statement and amplification of 
the one only condition of ‘membership, do, fairly and beyond ques- 


tion, imply the faith that is properly saving ; which brings eternal 
salvation to all who keep it to the end, 


It is not our purpose to follow the author through this part 
of his argument. Let it suffice to hear his own statement of 
what he proposes to do, and how he purposes to accomplish it. 
His style and method are perhaps already sufficiently indicated. 


And we are to do this, as before indicated, by the Word of God, 
as interpreted and applied by orthodox theologians generally, and 
by Messrs. Fletcher and Wesley in particular. Our process is 
simple. Whoever is the subject of the religious life, inward and 
outward, required by the General Rules as the condition of mem- 
bership, is judged by the above authorities to be in the possession 
of saving faith. That he is judged to be so, by plain and undeni- 
able consequence, will appear from the marked agreement of the 
terms in which they state or imply the nature of saving faith, with 
the terms in which the General Rules are claimed to imply the 
same thing. 

This part of the argument is remarkably full, clear, and con- 
vincing. But it must be read, aye, studied, in order to feel its 
masterly power. If, previously, we have witnessed our author's 
consummate generalship in making the attack, we may now 
witness his more extensive maneuverings, and his veteran prow- 
ess, in the general engagement. Some of his guns are planted 
in commanding positions, and throw their solid shot into the 
enemy’s camp at long range, with rifle precision. Others are 
ranged in batteries of various caliber, and are intended to do 
general execution, as the exigencies may necessitate. But he 
holds in reserve two of his heaviest ordnance, on which he chiefly 
relies, to complete the victory and to secure his triumph, In this 
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peculiar contest, these two reserve ordnance have peculiar sig- 
nificance and effect. Their bold initials are “J. W.,” “J. F.” 
When the progress of the engagement indicates the appropriate 
moment, our sagacious polemic unlimbers these two ponderous 
Methodistic columbiads and lets them do execution. When 
they speak, it is with a familiar voice and with decisive accent. 
Whoso or whatsoever is within range, let it or him hasten to 
escape! The engagement ended, the dust and smoke of the 
conflict blown away, the dédris of the battle-field unvailed to 
the light, we see who has gained the victory, and who has sus- 
tained defeat. 

We have purposely refrained from any attempt to give the 
particulars of the main argument. No selection would do it 
justice, or satisfy the inquisitive. It must be read in its entire- 
ness if we would realize its originality and effectiveness. 

Our author has appended a second part, embracing various 
correlative matters. Section I. is entitled, “What we have 
found. We have found true religion—a saving Christianity— 
where it ought to be, and as it ought to be.” That is, we find it 
in the condition of membership, as it is expressed and amplified 
in the General Rules. Section II. “ Our loss and gain, a mat- 
ter of equal gratulation.” After giving several items of this 
loss and gain, consequent upon this new—in reality, this old— 
primitive doctrine of the requirement of the General Rules, as 
to the one only condition of membership, our author sums up 
as follows : 

These, and such like, are the particulars of our general loss. 
Just these, neither more nor less. And we leave the general 
Church, especially all true sons of Wesley, with Wesley himself, to 
say whether our loss, in any just sense of it, does more impoverish 
than it enriches us. If it does not—and who shall say it does not ?— 
then will our discovery, our rediscovery, of the faith that brings sal- 
vation, where, and as it ought to be, be hailed, even for the loss it 
brings, with emotions such as those which swell the disburdened 
bosom upon the exchange of “beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, and the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness.” 


It seems hardly necessary, and yet it may be expedient, to 
say to the attentive reader, that our author fully admits the 
idea of improvable, progressive faith, just as he, with the Script- 
ures, with Wesley and Fletcher, recognizes the doctrine of 
progressive personal Christianity. Indeed, this is the central 
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idea of the whole treatise. By saving faith he does not usually, 
if ever, mean mature faith. He generally, if not always, means 
the faith of acceptance, such as was exhibited by Cornelius. It 
is not salvation complete, but salvation so far as to secure re- 
lease from the Divine displeasure, and the condemnation of the 
violated law. This is necessarily implied in the fact of accept- 
ance; for acceptance and rejection, or condemnation—which is 
practically the same thing—are manifestly incompatible. But 
the newly born is yet an infant only; not a man of full stature 
in Christ. He may, or he may not, enjoy the sense of assur- 
ance. That is an advancement toward maturity or complete- 
ness, and may be immediate or remote. The thing to be in- 
sisted upon is, that those who fear God, and are workers of 
righteousness, are accepted of God, whatever be their own 
judgment of themselves or the opinions of others. Having the 
faith that saves, in the fact of acceptance, but lacking, as yet, 
perhaps, the faith of assurance, their sensibilities are not the 
true test of their relations to God, and, judging as things appear 
to them, their self-judgment may be misjudgment of their act- 
ual condition. 

In the Methodist Church, we have reason to fear, this phase 
of experimental religion is too little understood, and receives 
too little attention. Myriads of most excellent persons, we 
opine, are lost to the Methodist Church, and gained by others, 
because they understand and appreciate this very common 
phase of Christianity better than we do. We give the results 
of some experience in relation to this matter, and of considera- 
bly extensive and careful observation. 

Our author’s definition of saving faith is full, clear, explicit, 
and Wesleyan. He not only corrects a widely prevalent 
misapprehension, but he shows that Mr. Wesley himself, in 
his maturer views, had occasion to revise his earlier teachings 
concerning it. Many at first, as now, had the faith of asswr- 
ance in such immediate and practically inseparable connection 
with the faith of acceptance, that they very naturally, but il- 
logically, inferred and taught that they were so nearly identi- 
eal, or, at least, so inseparable, that whoever had not the faith 
of assurance must be supposed to be still in a state of unre- 
conciliation with God, and not to be classed among the truly 
converted. And undoubtedly thousands of God’s dear children, 
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truly penitent, spotlessly sincere, fearing God and working 
righteousness, and, consequently, accepted of him, have been 
discouraged, repelled, and perhaps fatally injured, by such 
teachings and by such treatment. We cannot mistake the 
animus of this very unique dissertation. The author is not in 
conflict with an imaginary foe. He is nof contending for con- 
tention’s sake. He is a man of extensive research, of large 
experience as preacher and administrator, of deep religious 
concern for the welfare of the Church, and one who sees with 
his own eyes, and does his own thinking. During his half 
century’s ministerial life and observations le has discovered — 
what he has exhibited and demonstrated in his treatise—a 
widely prevalent, a very injurious misapprehension, unavoid- 
ably leading to fatally erroneous judgments and practices con- 
cerning the fundamental principles of evangelical Christianity ; 
and, with godly zeal and earnestness, he has set himself to the 
task of correcting the misjudgment and error, for the sake of 
the many ten thousands of our Israel whose hearts have been 
made sad, whom God has not made sad. This confusion of 
thought, that confounds, or, at least, inseparably associates 
justifying faith with the faith of assurance, is a mucii more 
serious mistake than many suppose. And the error is as un- 
Wesleyan as it is unscriptural. 

In these days of assumed superior intelligence concerning 
the “ higher life,” as the indefinite, modern phrase is, how low 
and unappreciative the common estimate of that state of grace 
that does not exhibit, and cannot, therefore, profess the faith of 
assurance. All the tendencies seem to be toward depreciation. 
It seems to be the period of despising “the day of small 
things.” Many very zealous, and equally injudicious instruct- 
ors, with less consideration than earnestness, deem it warrant- 
able to press constitutionally careful and deeply conscientious 
Christians to claim, and, without the experience, to profess, the 
very highest gracious attainments; to profess, not because they 
have the experience of what must be, in the very nature of the 
case, experimental ; not because they have received the witness 
of the Spirit to that specific state of grace; (if, indeed, the 
Spirit usually, or ever, witnesses to that specific condition :) 
but to profess, forsooth, because they have sincerely, and, so 
far as they know, fully surrendered, or consecrated, themselves 
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to the Lord. Thus virtually, as near as it can be logically 
stated, basing the assurance of their high attainment upon 
the entireness and perfection of their own doings, as having 
fully complied with the requisite condition.* And all this, as 
we think, in the interest, and in consequence of this fatal mis- 
impression, that a state of grace is of little value, and less than 
saving, if unaccompanied by the assurance of it, and, even if 
attained, cannot be retained without the assurance nor with- 
out the profession. In other words, that the grace of assurance 
must be associated with the grace that saves. Indeed, no 
matter how God-fearing, nor how righteously living, unless a 
man have and profess the faith of assurance, he is scarcely ac- 
counted a believer at all, and considered, perhaps, in a state of 
unbelief and peril. 

It is well known that Mr. Wesley, following the Apostle 
Paul, was accustomed to speak of a difference among Chris- 
tians, in relation to their sensible attainments, as the differ- 
ence between a servant and a son. But the servant that Paul 
and Wesley had in view was not a bond or hired servant, but 
was, in fact, both a chéld and hezr, (Gal. iv, 1.) He was regard- 
ed as a servant only because he was under age. Is not this 
scriptural and primitively Wesleyan distinction now practi- 
cally obsolete? Are we not in danger of becoming wise above 
what is written? Is not the dividing line between God’s peo- 
ple and those who are not, drawn without due consideration ¢ 
A man must be consciously and confessedly a child of God, or 
he must be a child of the devil! By no means. He must be 
a full grown man, else he is not even a babe! How unscript- 
ural! How unmethodistic! By many the faith that is not 
conjoined with assurance is estimated as little less than absolute 
unbelief! Our author presses upon this fatal error with irre- 
sistible effect. He returns to it again and again with addi- 
tional force, and leaves nothing unsaid that may legitimately 
bear upon this point. If there were nothing else contained 
in this treatise, this luminous, timely exhibition of evangelical 
truth would make the book invaluable. 

With much other testimony to the same effect, we find this 
extract, containing Mr. Wesley’s maturest convictions on this 
momentous question : 


® See Foster on Christian Purity. Especially page 206. 
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Indeed, nearly fifty years ago, when the preachers, commonly 
called Methodist, began to preach that grand scriptural doctrine, 
salvation by faith, they were not suttficiently apprised of the differ- 
ence between a servant and a child of God. They did not clearly 
understand that even one “ that feareth God and worketh righteous- 
ness is accepted of him.” In consequence of this they were apt to 
make sad the hearts of those whom God had not made sad; for 
they frequently asked those who feared God, “ Do you know your 
sins forgiven?” And upon their answering “No,” immediately 
replied, “Then you are a child of the devil.” No, that does not 
follow. It might have been said, and it is all that can be said 
with propriety, “Hitherto you are only a servant, you are nota 
child of God.” (As before explained.) “You have already 
great reason to praise God that he has called you to his honorable 
service. Fear not. Continue crying to him, and you shall see 
greater things than these.” 


It is an old adage, “ History repeats itself.” It may differ in 
species, while the genus remains the same. There is still the 
same tendency to oscillate beyond the truthful medium to the 
opposite extreme of the are. If it relates not to one state of 
grace, it may to another. 

At the risk of redundancy, we recur to the question last 
under our notice, to repeat that Mr. Wesley, with the apostle, 


did not consider these “servants” as aliens and strangers, but 
fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the household of God. 
But they had not attained the full age so as to be treated in 
all respects as “sons.” Because “ the heir, as long as he is a 
child, differeth nothing from a servant, though he be lord of 
all.” It was customary for the original instructors of Method- 
ism to apply this scriptural illustration to explain the progressive 
states of grace, from the new birth to full Christian maturity. 
These servants were the younger children of the same divine 
parentage ; not to be discouraged and repelled, as if they were 
strangers and foreigners, because they were not full grown at 
their birth, but to be regarded with unusual affection and ten- 
derness, and encouraged to cultivate the germs of saving grace 
until they should realize the blessedness of riper and richer 
Christian experience. Does not the great present necessity in 
Church teaching. lie in this direction? In our zeal to fulfill 
the great mission, “to spread scriptural holiness over these 
lands,” are we not in danger of magnifying one feature of the 
great salvation to the disfigurement and damage of another ? 
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As if there could be a completion without a beginning; a ma- 
turity without an incipiency; the full manhood without the 
imperfect childhood. The nursery is not less needful than the 
university. 

Whether, in doctrinal views and in theories and methods, 
the modern Methodists are superior to the primitive, may at 
least admit of a question. In the prominence that we give to 
wonderful experiences, and especially in the tendency to relig- 
ious caste which seems to attend the efforts to promote the 
higher life, there is danger of undervaluing the spiritual at- 
tainments of those who do not come up to our measures or our 
methods, and perhaps sincerely doubt the propriety or the 
practical value of both. There are in all the evangelical 
Churches multitudes who come under this classification, and 
among them, in numbers equal proportionally to the member- 
ship of our own Church, may be found the humble, the self- 
denying, the cross-bearing, the sweet-spirited, the habitually 
prayerful, the eminently useful, and, in every sense, the equals 
of the similar grades in our own Church. Yet nothing is 
more common than utterances concerning Christian experience 
that would not only exclude them from the higher degrees of 
religious fellowship, but even from the lower gradations in 
the family of God, and perhaps from heaven itself, if human 
judgment should be the revelation of God’s. The state- 
ment is sufficiently startling, and it is not without sufficient 
proof. 

While it may be admitted, perhaps, that occasionally an in- 
dividual, or even a group of them, may be brought into or 
retained in the Methodist Church in consequence of this pe- 
culiar state of things, it is undoubtedly equally true that 
hundreds, aye, thousands, are kept from the Church, or re- 
pelled from it, or effectually lost to the Church, even while 
nominally remaining within it, in consequence of this same 
condition of things. We are impressed that there is too little 
value attached to what may be called the lower grades of 
experimental Christianity, and undue prominence given to 
what may be denominated the higher. In our zeal to exhibit 
and maintain the higher experiences, in the common measures 
and professions peculiar to that department, we—perhaps un- 
intentionally—make the impression that “the desire to flee 
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from the wrath to come and to be saved from their sins,” the 
fearing of the Lord and the working of righteousness, as a dis- 
tinguishing grade or class, is of little account, and hardly, if at 
all, to be considered as a state of salvation. We are so im- 
pressed with the value of fully maturéd Christian character 
that we seem to forget the promising beginnings of grace. 
The “ full corn in the ear” is so highly prized that we little 
appreciate the order of both providence and grace, that there 
should be “first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in 
the ear.” We lack the “patience of faith.” In respect of 
these things is there not room for improvement ? 

The chief intention of the treatise under notice is, mani- 
festly, to check this growing tendency, so far as it can be done. 
It is an earnest, a truly Methodistic and masterly appeal for 
the Lord’s little ones. It could not well have emanated from 
a better source, or from one who has had better opportunities 
for knowing whereof he affirms. Let the whole Church pause 
and listen, and practically heed. 

In connection, and not irrelevantly, we may respectfully 
inquire whether our Church is consistent with her own teach- 
ings in the matter of admitting to membership, even according 
to the usual understanding of the General Rules. The Rules 
proclaim, “ here ¢s only one condition.” In that only condi- 
tion there is nothing expressed, or naturally implied, in relation 
to agreement in doctrines as they are promulgated in the Ar- 
ticles of Religion. Provided there is conformity in respect of 
the things which are particularized, there is nothing whatever 
in respect of belief that can constitutionally keep or exclude 
from membership. By what legitimate authority, then, does 
the administrator meet the duly recommended and the duly 
probationed applicant at the door of the Church and demand 
of him, Do you believe in the doctrines of the Holy Scripture 
as they are set forth in the Articles of Leeligion in the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church ? 

Is this, or is it not, another condition of membership? If 
it is expressed, or if it is naturally implied in the only one 
condition, then det us inquire, How? Where? In what con- 
nection? If full conformity of belief is indeed a new and 
another condition, superadded to the only one of the General 
Rules; then, by what authority? Is it not sufficiently mani- 
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fest to all who are not unwilling to see, that consistency re- 
quires either a change of the General Rules, or the annulment 
of this part of the form for the reception of members? Sup- 
pose a person, in every thing else entirely unexceptionable— 
a person who gives all reasonable evidences of being a Chris- 
tian, a child of God, a member of the body of Christ—such a 
person, providentially brought into neighborly associations 
with a Methodist Church, and, for companion’s sake, for chil- 
ren’s sake, or for any other good reason, desiring or consenting 
to become a member, but still not quite ready to assent to 
some of the doctrines formulated in the Articles, holding, as 
millions of duly accredited Christians of other Churches do, 
doctrines not recognized as Methodistic, what should be done 
in such a case? Indeed, what must be done to be in accord 
with the General Rules, which are de facto the constitution 
of the Church so far as it relates to membership? After due 
probation and official recommendation; after giving every 
requisite proof of a desire to flee from the wrath to come and 
to be saved from sin, and thus fulfilling the one only condi- 
tion, the applicant presents himself for reception in due form, 
Aud now he is confronted with the other condition. Now, by 
what constitutional, or by what other Christian authority, is 
the door of the Church closed in the face of such a one? Con- 
formity of belief is not only not required by the General 
Rules, but, as a prerequisite for membership, is directly and 
flatly in contradiction. It is neither in accordance with Wes- 
ley’s remarkable catholicity, nor in agreement with original 
Methodist practice. And it is absolutely shocking, if we con- 
template it in cases which may occur almost any day, and are, 
in fact, continually occurring. Who can read Mr. Wesley’s 
utterances in some of his sermons without being impressed 
that we have departed from the catholicity that characterized 
the origin of the Methodist Church? A man must now be 
more, and do more, and profess more, and believe more than 
primitively in order to attain to membership in the Church. 
And this, in these encouraging days of almost millennial ad- 
vancement toward universal fraternization among mutually 
recognized Christians! The candidate for membership, other- 
wise entirely acceptable, must be stretched, or clipped, as the 
occasion may indicate, to the exact formulated measure of our 
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dogmatic Procrustean bed! And this, too, while the only one 
condition of the General Rules is generally understood not to 
express or imply saving faith! He can be adinitted without 
salvation, but not without believing our creed! 

Is this progress in the right direction? or is it manifestly 
in the opposite? To what is it infallibly tending? If un- 
checked, what must be its approaching ultimate? There is 
hope for a man only so long as he is willing to be convinced of 
actual error, and has grace and good sense enough to be cor- 
rected when so convicted. What is true of the individual man, 
is doubtless equally true of associated men, whether in munici- 
pal or ecclesiastical relations. There is only one Church that 
claims immutability, and refuses to be convinced of error or of 
such a liability. Let not denominational vanity impel us to 
the assumption of virtual infallibility, lest we fall into the ar- 
rogant pretensions and the unchristian abominations of Roman- 
ism. Wesley, the venerable, was not unwilling to revise the 
immature opinions and teachings of Wesley, the junior. Let 
not the admiring followers of that great and good man be 
ashamed to imitate their father in the Gospel, and, with all 
lowliness and teachableness, eliminate errors that may have 
crept in unawares, and strive only for the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 

Assuming that the only one condition of membership does 
not express or imply saving faith, there is another instance of 
inconsistency in the matter of receiving into membership that 
is of singular, and even startling, pertinency to this discussion. 
It seems surprising that our author did not make effective use 
of it in his argument. Among the questions which the candi- 
date is required to answer affirmatively is this: “‘ Have you 
saving faith in the Lord Jesus Christ?” Now, we present the 
ease in this dilemmic form: Saving faith either is, or it is not, 
embraced in the only one condition of membership. If it is, 
then our author’s position is soundly Methodistic, and his argu- 
ment a triumphant success. If it is not, then by what consti- 
tutional autherity do we meet the applicants with such a de- 
mand? If saving faith is not implied in the only one condition, 
then, manifestly, here is another condition ; and that authori- 
tative proclamation that there is only one condition previously 
required is untrue, and Church membership is based upon a 
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palpable falsehood. Is there any possible way to evade this 
startling conclusion ? 

Is it not time for the Church to institute a thorough inves- 
tigation of this whole matter, and to authorize and ordain such 
disciplinary revisions as consistency may require? We ought 
to be so unmistakably definite in all our disciplinary teachings, 
especially concerning matters peculiar and essential, that there 
should be no occasion for misunderstanding among ourselves. 
If we have specific convictions, we can employ definite language 
to express them. 

This remarkable production of the venerable Dr. Chamber- 
layne seems to be providentially opportune. It is not issued 
one moment too soon. Too long have we been occupied with 
matters comparatively trivial. Here is something organic and 
vital that needs attention. Correcting our misimpressions and 
differences concerning the doctrines of the Church, let it be at 
the same time ordained that the constitution and usages of the 
Church shall be in harmony. And let us not be unheedful to 
the true prophet, even if his utterances should startle and dis- 
turb us. The truth is what we should earnestly contend for, 
no matter from what mirror it may be reflected to us from the 
original source. Truth has nothing to fear from the most 
searching investigation. ‘Truth courts the earnest conflict, and 
grapples with error without dismay. Truth is mighty and 
must prevail. But this very victory implies conflict and 
struggle. 

One word further relative to this timely treatise: Our con- 
viction is, that it should be at once adopted by the proper au- 
thorities, and put on the list of preparative ministerial studies. 
Our conviction results from several considerations : 

1. The vital importance of the subjects discussed. 

2. The demonstrable fact of the prevalence of injurious mis- 
impressions in relation to these essential matters. 

3. The faithful exhibition of these erroneous misimpressions, 
and the clear, logical, Methodistic demonstration of the truth, 
in this little volume. 

4. The value of the book in the cultivation of mental disci- 
pline. For this purpose it is, in many respects, the equal of 
“Butler's Analogy.” 

5. Its adaptation to check the present alarming tendency to 
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unduly magnify one phase or grade of religious experience, to 
the depreciation and damage of another. 

6. The concurrent convictions of many of the eminent men 
of our Church, who well understand the present state of things, 
and the character and practical value of this treatise. 

(1.) Our venerable and senior bishop pronounces this “ an 
able treatise by a master logician; one of exceeding interest 
to all evangelical Christians.” 

(2.) Another eminent author and divine says: “ Asa contri- 
bution to positive theology, [ have never met its superior, per- 
haps I should say its equal. In settling the true idea, the 
‘rationale’ of saving faith, and the distinction between it and 
the ‘faith of assurance,’ a flood of light has been let in upon the 
true meaning of the conditions of salvation, as fixed by the 
Divine Lord and Master in all the varied dispensations. How 
much evil judging, false teaching, and indefensible and ambig- 
uous preaching this will correct and prevent, need not here 
be intimated. ... No man is prepared for the Methodist 
ministry without a knowledge of the polemic history of our 
Church, and no theological student of any Church can afford to 
omit the careful study of Dr. Chamberlayne’s treatise on ‘Sav- 
ing Faith.’ It will go far toward settling some of the most 
abstruse and most contested points in psychological theology, 
and I wish for it a general reading, as well for the unity of 
Methodism, as for the better understanding between Method- 
ists and Calvinists.” 

(8.) Another, now a bishop, and eminent both as a preacher 
and author, writes: “ Whoever wishes to see a bold, well con- 
ceived advance, beyond all precedent, in the study of a great 
theme, and to feel the unified beauty, perspicuity, and strength 
of the English language, may read this work with a perfect 
certainty of very high satisfaction.” 

(4.) Another titled divine, formerly one of our official editors, 
says, with other commendations: “ A work like this has been 
long needed by the Church, and especially by her pastors and 
teachers ; and it is a matter of rejoicing that the lack hitherto 
felt is now supplied by one so competent for the task as Dr. 
Chamberlayne.” 

(5.) Another of our best informed, venerable divines, after 
fully indorsing and commending the work, adds: “ Preachers, 
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and especially young pastors, will find this beautiful volume a 
real vade mecum. ‘There will be times when, in their efforts 
to ‘comfort the feeble-minded,’ the teachings found herein will 
be of priceless value.” 

(6.) In a card published by a constellation of eminent pas- 
tors, with much other commendation, the closing words declare, 
“We feel assured that the publication and general circulation 
of your work would serve to supply an important desideratum 
in our Church theology, and that it would eminently contribute 
to accurate and satisfactory views of the Christian life.” 

Excepting a very limited number, this treatise on “Saving 
Faith” might be allowed to displace almost any book in the 
ministerial course of study, with immediate and permanent 
advantage to the Church. In this little book, treating of mat- 
ters vitally essential to the Church, we have the crystallized 
thoughts of one of the profoundest thinkers of the present age. 





Art. VI—THE RESURRECTION. 


“Tn a momen, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump: for the trumpet 
shall sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. 
For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on im- 
mortality.”—1 Cor. xv, 52, 53. 

I. The text announces a profound mystery, and one that 
affects every human creature. No matter how remote in the 
past he may have lived, or how widely scattered in the present, 
or how distant in the future, every human being, that has 
been, or that now is, or that will be, in this freat mystery is 
to have acommon destiny—the flesh is to be raised or changed 
to immortality. “In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
at the last trump: for the trumpet shall sound, and the DEAD 
shall he RAISED INCORRUPTIBLE, and we shall be changed.” 
The living and the dead are to meet incorruptible. ‘ For this 
corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must 
put on immortality:” the living to be changed into immor- 
tality and incorruptibility, and the dead to be RAISED incor- 
ruptible. And allin a moment. It is therefore no law proc- 
ess, nor life process, nor death process. It is the fiat of Al- 
mighty God, “ making all things new.” It is done in the 
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twinkling of an eye. Not as one dies; not as one lives; not 
as law, either in the moral or natural world, moves; but.“ in 
a moment, in the twinkling of an eye.” Not now, but “at the 
last trump ;” then the dead shall be raised, and the living 
changed. This, indeed, is mystery—mystery full of grand- 
eur; mystery over which hangs the cloud from which ema- 
nates glory inconceivable and darkness indescribable. But 
mystery we concede that it is, and one entirely beyond the 
reach of reason, however pure or however strong. It needs 
the clear announcement of revelation to establish it. And 
this revelation we have; and the very clearness of the terms, 
and of the ideas thrown out in the terms, is proof of the 
Divine origin both of the words used and of the awful fiat, yet 
to come, announced in them. We take, therefore, the com- 
munication, so clear, so grand, so sublime, as proof of the 
presence of the Mind which alone could make to the world 
such an announcement. Man could not do this, because he 
reasons from premises within his grasp, which this is not. 
Angels could not discover this. God alone could be the author 
of so clear a revelation of the resurrection of the dead. 

And here we ought to make another preliminary point. 
It is this: The fact that some things in connection with the 
resurrection of the dead are unrevealed, and are yet in dark- 
ness to the human mind, does not invalidate what is revealed. 
The fact that the continent of America lay hidden from 
Europe till seen by Columbus did not render Europe, that 
was seen, unreal. This fact that half the world only was 
revealed did not render less certain that which was known. 
And yet the mere fact that a vast continent lay embosomed 
between two seas, but unknown to the world, may have ren- 
dered it impossible to form correct views of the geography of 
the whole earth ; but this circumstance did not render uncer- 
tain a single river, sea, mountain, hillock, or aught else that 
was seen. Neither did it render uncertain that which was uot 
seen. The unknown was equally trae with the known. So 
of the resurrection of the dead. Standing by some sea-shore I 
may perceive cleatly in the distance an island upon which rises 
in beautiful proportions a lofty light-house, so clear, so dis- 
tinct, so lofty, none can mistake. But if a bystander should 
ask me, ‘‘ Of what material is the building,” I could only say, 
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“T know not, but it looks incorruptible.” This uncertainty in 
the one case does not affect the fact, of vastly higher grand- 
eur, that the dight-house is there and the architect declares it 
imperishable. So a man might ask me of the shore of the 
island—if there were herbage there ; what the rock on which 
this glorious superstructure was, gneiss, or granite or solid 
erystal?—and to all the questions I must be silent. Yet 
there stands the noble structure, still performing its work 
of guiding and saving, as perfectly, as beautifully, as wisely, 
as though every rock and hillock, and all the surroundings, were 
known like familiar household words. Though God had hid- 
den every fact from the universe save one, and that his own 
being, his own being would have been as much a truth as 
though all else had been revealed. Thus it is with the resur- 
rection of the dead. 

But, says the objector, my difficulty lies in another direction. 
From the fact that wheat grows luxuriantly upon the battle- 
field, and that men are sometimes cannibals, and that changes 
are taking place constantly in all human bodies, it seems ap- 
parent to me that the resurrection is an impossibility that is 
absolute. I cannot believe it. 

How can these objections be obviated? Let us make the 
effort : 

1. It will be seen at once that, of the vast amount consumed 
by an individual in a life-time or in a day, but the merest par- 
ticles are retained by the system. An infant that consumes 
from six hundred to a thousand pounds a year will perhaps 
retain of that large amount ten pounds. The mother, or the 
cow, or the goat that yields this amount will lose nothing. 
The cow that yields nine thousand five hundred and fifty-six 
pounds of milk per year loses nothing herself; she is simply a 
large manufacturer. Give her good material, and she will, 
perchance, increase her own weight by the means, and remain 
as intact as the mill that grinds out your corn. An adult that 
consumes, it may be, in a year, two thousand pounds, more or 
less, may not retain in the system a single pound. Much that 
he did take was pure water or fluid, which never incorporates 
itself into the system at all. 

2. In the second place, the difficulties lessen by a reference 
to what is probably the true theory of life, which is this: The 
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human body, as it first appears in life, consists of “innumera- 
ble membranes, exquisitely thin, that are filled with circulat- 
ing fluids, to which the solid parts bear a very small proportion.” 
“Into the tubes composed of these membranes nourishment 
must be continually infused ; otherwise, life cannot continue, 
but will come to an end almost as soon as it is begun. And 
suppose this nourishment to be liquid, which, as it flows 
through those fine canals, continually enlarges them in all 
their dimensions; yet it contains innumerable solid particles, 
which continually adhere to the inner surface of the vessels 
through which they flow; so that in proportion as any vessel 
is enlarged it is stiffened also. Thus the body grows firmer as 
it grows larger, from infancy to manhood. In twenty, five 
and twenty, or thirty years, it attains its full measure of firm- 
ness. Every part of the body is stiffened then to its full 
degree ; as much earth adhering to all the vessels as gives the 
solidity they severally need to the nerves, arteries, veins, 
muscles, in order to exercise their functions in the most perfect 
manner.” At length life is filled up; its wants are met. Stiff- 
ened now to excess, wrinkles appear, age comes on, and death 
ensues—apparently by the very means ordained for life. But a 
deduction of the theory is this: Much that appears to be of the 
body is not of the body. The other day I took up a piece of 
sponge, then dry, and weighed it, and found it to weigh about 
an ounce. I immersed it in water, and again weighed it, and 
found it more.than ten times its former weight. I compressed 
it, and again filled it—compressed and filled—but there re- 
mained the sponge, as at first seen. Thus, too, I have 
seen one of our New England mills. The pond would some- 
times be full to excess, sometimes low; sometimes the mill 
would go fast or slow, till the pond dried up, and the mill 
stayed its movement; but yet the mill stood in its glory, and 
so remained, whether the tide was up or down. The body 
bears a similar relation to much that passes through it. 

3. One other remark may be made, which will lessen the real 
difficulties of the case. Human bodies have from the begin- 
ning been divinely regarded as sacred, and they have been sa- 
credly cared for. The mass of humanity lies safely interred 
beneath the ground, so as really to be unaffected by what passes 
above it. So do those, doubtless, whose burying place was the 
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deep sea. They lie far down, where /ife goes not—down in its 
awful depths, where no disturbing influences shall reach them, 
“till the sea gives up its dead, and they shall stand before 
God.” And if some have been crushed by the monsters of 
the deep, and others consumed by the beasts of the wilderness, 
yet the dust of each may be as safely deposited, the one in the 
depths of the sea, the other in the earth, as though sealed up 

in a metallic urn, only to be opened at the resurrection at the 
last day. 

4. So far as the objection lies against the doctrine of the 
resurrection from changes supposed to take place in the whole 
body in a term of years, we reply: (1.) The theory we propose 
does not admit of these immense changes, We say they do 
not take place. They never did take place. (2.) Recent micro- 
scopic discovery admits that that which was supposed to be 
change in the substance of the body is but the change incident 
to the reception and rejection of want and supply, and not in- 
vading the integrity of the system at all. 

5. But after all it may be asked, If there be but one human 
body exposed to some of the objections here named, and the 
resurrection is to be universal, will not the objection lie against 
that one as broadly as against the whole? We answer, Yes, 
unless you make an exception of this one to the great fiat that 
shall give life to the rest. But there is no necessity of this 
resort; and we have only attempted to meet the objections 
heretofore met, so as to help the weakness of the understand- 
ing till it should bow itself without reserve to faith—taith 
in the divine word ; faith in the power of God, and in Jesus 
Christ, our adorable Lord, at whose voice the dead shall rise. 

But to all objections raised against the doctrine of a literal 
resurrection—a resurrection, however, that admits of a change 
into immortality and incorruptibility ; a change from weak- 
ness to power, from dishonor to honor, from corruption to 
glory—we answer that such as have any solid basis may be met 
by the following considerations: (1.) God is ABLE to preserve 
every particular human body intact, or free from all other bodies. 
Now, if able to do this, and if he has pledged his word for it, 
will he not do it? Can henot keep as safely, as separate, every 
particie of dust as can the chemist his minerals in his labora- 
tory? Cannot the chemist separate them, even if they become 
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mixed? Cannot God do with all matter in his laboratory what 
the chemist can do in his? The question, of course, answers 
itself toevery intelligent mind. (2.) It has been assumed by a 
philosopher as well as a divine of our own country that there 
is a substance belonging to matter unaffected by any test, and 
perfectly indestructible, that this substance is found in the 
human body, and that this becomes the basis of the resurrec- 
tion body, thus securing the identity to every body. (8.) But 
we remark, in the third place, that some years since, while try- 
ing to solve the problems connected with this subject, in looking 
out upon the natural world we saw that all organic matter 
seemed endowed with a remarkable power of sel/-preservation 
—a LAW OF IDENTITY, that looked out for itself, even at the 
expense of its own existence. It seemed purely instinctive, but 
universal, and as controlling as mechanical law. It was a power 
that wrought self-preservation, or death as an alternative. In 
other words, it fought for life, pure life—for its own structure— 
till it conquered, or fell a martyr to its fidelity. Thus in a field 
of wheat, when the grain has absorbed what was appropriate 
for its life it will absorb no more ; it will die. Sooner than to 
absorb an improper article it would die; die half-grown—die 
anywhere, rather than absorb any matter not congenial to its life. 
Take the wheat away and plant something else, an article that 
lives on other elements, and that could grow luxuriantly. 
Take the beech-tree, the maple, hemlock, moosewood, pine 
—they all live on elements peculiar to themselves. The one 
will grow where the other will not. The same law is 
found in the animal creation; were it only the butterfly or 
silk-worm, each must have its appropriate food or it soon 
dies. Moreover, when some of these animals feed in the 
same field, the one takes the properties which constitute the 
flesh of birds, or of sheep, or of oxen; all evidently being ,en- 
dowed with a power, when living upon what seemed the same 
food, to cull, each for itself, the element adapted to its own 
structure and growth; and when it cannot get this, it will 
feed on itself for a while, and then die. Man seems endowed 
with the same power. Nature culls for itself what is most ap- 
propriate, “ giving not only to the seed 7ts own body,” but what 
is proper for man. Give him arsenicum, and he resists it till he 
dies. Give him aleohol—and nature will not incorporate that 
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article into the system. It is thus with a vast variety of sub- 
stances: man cannot endure them ; he has no affinity for them. 
Now this law of identity is every-where. The law is this: 
Every individual nature possesses power which appropriates to 
itself that which is essential to its own existence, and defends 
itself from all else. And in man, as in each seed, that 
power appropriates to each body what is appropriate to itself, 
and defends it from all other substances. Water purifies 
itself. It will keep only what belongs to itself. And this law 
gives to every spear of grass its color, differing somewhat 
from its fellows: it spots the delicate flower with green, blue, 
red, or violet; and, while it gives the luster to the insect’s 
wing, it may be said that “it wheels its throne on rolling 
worlds.” But this law secures sacredness—identity—to all or- 
ganic matter. It secures it to man, and by it every human body 
is preserved intact ; even the fragments are gathered up, and 
nothing is lost. This law of identity is a wonderful property. 
The snail has it; the bee has it; the humming-bird, the eagle, 
every beast of the forest, has the endowment; every tree, 
every flower, all that live, possess it. And we cannot hesitate 
to attribute it toman. Ze is a sacred being, “ purchased not 
with corruptible things, as silver and gold ; but with the pre- 
cious blood of Christ ;” and, though sifted like as corn is sifted 
in a sieve, “ yet shall not the least grain perish.” The body 
which Nature gives to him she keeps, as no sentine] could keep 
it, till the morn of the resurrection, when its work is done 
and she surrenders, as a faithful watcher, that which had been 
committed to her charge, to the fiat which says, “ Behold I 
make all things new.” 

II. What, then, are the true grounds of hope for the resur- 
rection of the dead ¢ 

1. The whole fabric rests upon the resurrection of Christ. 
If Christ be raised, then shall there be a resurrection of the 
dead. ‘ But if there be no resurrection of the dead, then is 
Christ not risen.” Either, from the apostle’s argument, there 
shall be a resurrection of the dead, or we have no risen Christ. 
And if Christ be not risen, no man has been forgiven; we 
are yet in our sins; and they who are fallen asleep in Christ 
have perished. The apostles also are false witnesses, even Paul 
himself, and the Gospel a deception. 
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Now, that Christ ¢s risen is an outstanding fact in the world’s 
history, so palpable that, if it be not demonstrated, you can 
demonstrate no fact by witness. No fact could be proved in 
a court of justice, if it be not proved that Christ rose from the 
dead. Four historians declare the fact, who were eye- witnesses 
of his majesty. Twelve men declare it; five hundred men 
saw Christ at the same time, and affirmed his resurrection, 
even at the cost of life. A bitter persecutor sees him, aban- 
dons every life-interest for the truth, becomes its proclaimer, 
and dies a martyr to his fidelity, exclaiming, as he dies, “ I 
have kept the faith ;” and for this faith he dies. 

But how, it may be asked, does the resurrection of Christ 
demonstrate the resurrection of the dead? We answer: Were 
it a question whether or not, in the first period of the world, 
man would die, there might have been doubts in regard to it. 
True, God had said, “ Thou shalt surely die; for dust thou 
art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” Nevertheless men 
might doubt—ridicule, even—such an idea, for such a phenom- 
enon was unknown. No man had seen a reality so fearful to 
God’s highest work. It was impossible as well as incredible, 
one might say. But when it was seen that “ Abel gave up 
the ghost” and crumbled back to earth, there could be no 
longer a doubt that man could die; and if one law covered 
the race, all must yield to the terrible jat—and so it has 
proved : all men are mortal. 

Now were it a question whether or not the dead will be 
raised, and it comes to pass that one is raised—a clearly at- 
tested fact—it surely demonstrates the fact that the resurrec- 
tion of the human body is not only a possibility but a reality. 
It has become a patent fact: a human body is raised. All 
solid objections from that hour should cease—that is, if this 
were a human body, flesh of our flesh, bone of our bone, and 
especially if “touched with the feelings of our infirmities.” 
But all this is a reality, demonstrated by witnesses the most 
perfect that ever attested any cause or case since man was upon 
the earth, and surrounded by circumstances that absolutely 
prevented collusion or deception, had the witnesses been 
never so inclined to it. 

But yet the inquirer asks, How does this single fact set- 
tle the question? The fact shows that Awmanity is raised ; 
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humanity is alive—in glory. And if this fact bears the same 
relation to the masses as does the first sheaf to the general har- 
vest, the work is sure; for the first sheaf could not be gathered 
till the harvest had reached the point that placed the whole 
beyond accident. The harvest was as certain as “the jirst- 
JSruits of them which slept.” 

But there is another view to be taken of the subject. Does 
Christ bear to the world sPIRITUALLY the same relation that 
Adam bears to the human race naturally? Is Christ a second 
Adam, as well as Lord from heaven? And as death came by 
one, the first Adam; so the resurrection came by one man, 
even Christ. Is Christ the spiritual head of the race? Are 
they his by covenant, as they were the children of the first 
Adam by natural descent? ‘The Father hath given all things 
into his hand.” So the text reads; so the Bible assures; so 
the apostle argues. He believed it; why should not we? As 
sure, then, as death falls upon man by Adam, by his connec- 
tion with him as head of the race, so truly will come upon 
man the resurrection of the dead: BUT every man in his own 
order, Christ the “ first-fruits;” afterward they that are 
Christ’s AT HIS CoMING. Then follows the end. 

But there is another sense in which the resurrection of Christ 
demonstrates the resurrection of the masses. It is this: Christ 
had predicted his own death, and his resurrection the third 
day. And this was to be the result of his own power. He 
laid down his life; he was to take it again. If the event 
followed as predicted by him, it demonstrated both the TRUTH 
of his prediction and his power over the grave. It demon- 
strates the truth of all Christ’s sayings, of Christ’s power’ 
of Christ’s Messiahship, of his High Priesthood. It was the 
inaugurating seal to his office as Mediator at the right hand of 
the throne in the heavens. Now Christ had not only said 
that the Son of Man shoud be crucified, and should rise again 
the third day; he had also said, “ Marvel not at this, for 
verily, verily I say unto you, all that are in their graves shall 
come forth ; they that have done good to the resurrection of 
life, and they that have done evil to the resurrection of damna- 


tion.” The fultillment of the first demonstrates the fulfillment 
of the other. If the first has proved a truth, the other must 


be true. He who could raise himself from the tomb, though 
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dead, can surely raise his brother. Not only does his truth 
pledge it, but the very laws of our common humanity or con- 
nection with universal humanity, secure it to us. I shall live 
because Christ lives. And if one arrogate to himself hope of 
salvation on this account, let him remember that Christ is 
nowhere unjust. He will reward every man according to his 
working, as truly as though not raised. Himself has declared 
that all in the graves shall come forth; “they that have 
done good to the resurrection of life; [but] they that have 
done evil to the resurrection of damnation.” 

2. Another indication of the resurrection is found in the 
common instincts of man’s nature. We have said that the 
doctrine of the resurrection was beyond reason, even in its 
greatest strength. But some things not to be revealed by 
reason, that may be strengthened by it, are yet indicated by 
instinct. The dove will find its home, though thousands of 
miles away, even over a trackless sea. Now, what makes a 
man tread so softly by the bedside of the dying? Even a 
stranger will do this, if the dying were a babe. Why is it thus? 
Not only for the dying, but for the dead, man has the same 
instinctive feeling. Why does he lay the dead aside so care- 
fully ? make preparation to embalm the body, when he doubts 
not the soul has fled? Why a preparation to last thousands 
of years, such as was made in Egypt; where, according to 
Herodotus, the doctrine of the soul’s immortality first ap- 
peared? Why this care of the body? Now, Herodotus wrote 
before Christ four hundred and fifty years. He had no mod- 
ern notions. Neither had Homer, a thousand years before 
Christ. They both believed in the soul’s immortality. But 
why this care for the body? Why did Joseph take an oath of 
the children of Israel that they should remove his body to the 
land of Canaan a century after his death? No rational ac- 
count can be given of these instinctive feelings but by allow- 
ing that they foreshadowed the sacredness of the body, and 
that it will again be wanted by its owner. The cenotaphs of 
Egypt, the records of all the ancient world, the warm, throb- 
bing instinct of~every human heart, declare impressively that 
there shall be a resurrection of the dead. 

3. But we add to these proofs the express declaration of the 
word of God. We appendd not one word of comment. If 
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these declarations do not disclose the doctrine, there are no 
words in either the Hebrew, Greek, or English languages that 
can disclose it. But the words have disclosed the doctrine. 
It was outspoken in Egypt, in Greece, and in Persia; but 
here stand the “ words” “the Holy Ghost hath chosen ;” and 
there is but one alternative if the Bible be of God, and that is, 
that ecther the Holy Ghost has selected words that have de- 
ceived the pious in all ages, or he has declared “THERE WILL 
BE A RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD.” 





' 


Arr. VIL—AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF MAT- 
TER; THE CAUSES OF ITS PROPERTIES, AND THE 
RELATIONS OF INORGANIC TO ORGANIC FORCES. 


THE able works which have appeared upon the Correlation and 
Conservation of Forces, the Origin of Species, the Rhythmical 
Development of the Universe, and upon kindred subjects, so far 
from settling the questions involved in them, have only partially 
and obscurely opened them to general appreciation. What is 
force? What is matter? What causes its properties? These 
are questions which still remain unanswered. The discussion 
of these subjects is now in such a state as shows more than 
ever the necessity for careful experimental investigation, and 
for vigorous scientific discussion, in order to establish the fun- 
damental principles of physical and philosophical research. 
Until this is done real progress must be doubtful; the 


mirage of fancy will often be mistaken for the solid ground of 


' reality. 


Many years ago the present inquirer, desirous of penetrating 
the mystery which, to his vision, enshrouded the cause of the 
properties of matter, and believing that nature would answer 
the questions of the most humble as readily and truly as those 
of the most exalted, with slender means and rather rude appa- 
ratus undertook a series of experiments to determine what mat- 
ter was, and how it acted. Ignorant of what the world had 
achieved in scientific investigation, and supposing that only 
to himself the results he obtained were new, he made nothing 
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concerning: them more public than to allude to them in 
class exercises and school lectures. A very brief statement 
of the experiments appealed to, and of the more important 
conclusions derived from them, in the order in which 
they were reached, will furnish the best means of judging 
whether or not they shed any light on the subject under dis- 
cussion. 

The first set of experiments consisted of attempts to dimin- 
ish the bulk of solids by pressure. Cylinders of various min- 
eral substances were carefully formed and experimented upon. 
After many failures, and overcoming many difficulties, success 
was so far attained as to show, uniformly, the following re- 
sults, namely : 

1. The bulk of each substance tried could be diminished by 
pressure. 

2. To produce an equal diminution of bulk each substance 
required a different pressure. 

8. The diminution of bulk in the same substance increased 
as the pressure increased. 

4. On removing the pressure each cylinder instantly re- 
gained its former length. 

5. Inelastic bodies, as lead, exhibited these phenomena as 
readily as those which are elastic. 

In these experiments the only possible effect of the pressure 
was to force the atoms of the cylinder nearer to each other. 
But, as great force was required to make this condensation 
perceptible in cylinders one third of an inch diameter and one 
inch and a half long, there must have been an equally great 
opposing force to be overcome. There was nothing present 
tu exert this opposing force but the atoms of the cylinder com- 
pressed. Again, to produce the effects observed, this force 
must have been exerted outward in every direction from the 
center of each atom. The fact that, as soon as the pressure 
was removed, the atoms were pushed apart again, so as to 
cause the body to attain its original bulk, completes the evi- 
dence that, when the atoms of a solid are forced nearer to- 
gether than they ordinarily are, they repel one another. As 
the amount of this compression and expansion increases with 
every addition of pressing force which has yet been tried, and 
as the repellent force must always be equal to the force which 
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it balances, it follows that this repellent foree must be greater 
than any mechanical force yet experimented with. Omitting 
further reference to this last deduction, and generalizing the 
one preceding, we have the following statement, namely : 

Within the limits of a very minute, concentric, spherical 
or spheroidal space, every atom of matter repels every other 
atom. For the sake of brevity, let this space and action be 
called a Sphere of Repellent Force. 

Another set of experiments followed, consisting of an at- 
tempt to increase the length of rods and wires of different sub- 
stances. The following results were obtained with a moderate 
force ; 

1. Every substance tried, even a glass thread, could be 
stretched perceptibly. 

2. The force required to produce visible lengthening was 
different for each substance. 

3. As the strain was removed each substance contracted to 
its original length. 

4. Increased strain produced increased distension. 

In these experiments, as well as in the previous series, care 
was taken that neither the strain nor the pressure should, in 
any case, be sufficient to produce any permanent change of 
form or structure in the body experimented upon. 

Reasoning on these results, as on those from compression, it 
appears that, within a certain hollow spherical or spheroidal 
space, concentric with the sphere of repellent force and outside 
of it, every atom of matter attracts every other atom. For the 
sake of brevity, let this shell be called a Sphere of Attractive 
Force. 

Now, as force is required to move the atoms of a body either 
nearer together or further apart than they ordinarily are, it is 
manifest that, in their ordinary positions, they must be acted 
upon by equal forces in opposite directions. The following 
diagram represents this result as a consequence of the deduc- 
tions already made: 

Let A and B represent two A. _f a 
atoms; the arrows aa and S58 
RR the attractive and repel- 
lent forces of each, and the arrow-heads the direction and 
limits of the action of these forces. 
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Tn considering this figure, it is plain that the repellent force 
of one atom must act in the same direction as the attractive 
force of the other, and that both tend toward the same result. 
If the atoms be forced nearer together, the repellent forces 
must overpower the attractive and drive them apart again ; 
if they are removed further apart they are beyond the limits 
of the repellent forces, and must be drawn together by the 
attractive forces. The 
adjacent figures repre- 
sent both of these posi- 
tions. The atoms can 
rest only when these 
forces are in equilibrium, as represented in the previous figure. 

Further, as the tendencies of all the forces are to restore the 
atoms to the position of equilibrium, whether they be removed 
further apart by traction or brought nearer together by com- 
pression, it follows that this equilibrium is stadle. Hence, be- 
tween the spheres of repellent and attractive forces there is 
another concentric hollow sphere, denoted by s in the figures, 
in which these forces are in stable equilibrium. Let this hollow 
sphere or spheroid be called a Sphere of Stable Equilibrium. 

Collecting these results furnishes the following propositions, 
nately : 

1. Every atom of matter is surrounded by three hollow and 
concentric spheres of force. 

2. Counting from the center, the first force is invariably re- 
pellent ; the third, attractive ; the second, a stable equilibrium 
of the other two. 

It is now established in the scientific world, that heat is 
a mode of molecular or atomic motion. As atoms require 
more space when in motion than when at rest, heat expands 
bodies. A certain amount of expansion by heat converts a 
solid into a diguid. The atoms of a liquid are therefore further 
apart than they were in the solid, from which it was derived. 
There are no exceptions to this statement. Even ice, free 
from cells, or with the cells filled with water, sinks in water 
of its own temperature. Every fact warrants the conclusion 
that the atoms of liqnids are retained in their places by forces 
which act outside of those already developed. 

To ascertain what new forces, if any, acted in liquids, a set 
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of experiments was made upon their compressibility. With- 
out detailing these experiments, it will be sufficient to state the 
principal results generalized. 

1. All liquids are diminished in bulk by pressure. 

2. Different liquids are compressed with different degrees 
of difficulty. 

3. As the pressure is removed, they all recover their original 
bulk. 

Reasoning upon these facts as in the case of solids, it follows 
that every atom of matter is surrounded by a second Sphere 
of Lepellent Force, concentric with the first. 

The common experiments with adhesion plates proved that 
the atoms of a liquid resisted, very perceptibly, any attempt 
to draw them further apart than they were. Reasoning from 
these experiments as before, the deduction is inevitable that, 
outside of the second sphere of repellent force, there must be a 
second and concentric sphere of attractive force. The diagram 
shows the relations and action of all the forces now deduced. 

In this diagram, the arrows pointing away from the 
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atoms A and B represent the repellent forces; those point- 
ing toward the atoms represent the attractive forces. The 
breaks and spaces represent the forces in equilibrium. Where 
the action of the forces on opposite sides of a position of equi- 
librium is toward that position, their tendency must be to re- 
store the balance, if disturbed, and the equilibrium must be 
stable ; as at se and se. As the atoms are now situated, their 
second spheres of forces in stable equilibrium coincide, and all 
the forces tend to preserve the atouis at this distance apart. 
They will then rest in this position. There is, therefore, be- 
tween the second repellent and second attractive spheres a 
second Sphere of Forces in Stable Equilibrium. 
- Also, between the jirst attractive and second repellent forces 
there is a position, we, where these forces must balance. But 
the forces at each side of this position tend to draw the atoms 
away trom this position. The equilibrium, therefore, must be 
unstable, and the atoms cannot rest in that position. 

These deductions correspond exactly with the facts. Atoms 
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are at rest in solid bodies, and also in liquids; but there is no 
resting place for them between the solid and the liquid state. 
Therefore, between the first attractive and second repellent 
forces there is a sphere of forces in Unstable Equilibrium. 

If heat be applied to a liquid it is expanded—that is, its 
atoms are forced further apart. As the heat is increased the 
liquid is expanded more and more, until the atoms are separa- 
ted beyond the limits of the action of the second sphere of at- 
tractive force ; when they instantly are violently thrust apart, 
several hundred times as far as they were before, and the 
liquid becomes a gas. Experiments on gases show the follow- 
ing facts : 

1. They may be diminished in bulk by pressure. 

2. Increased pressure produces increased diminution, until, 
in some cases, the gas becomes a liquid again. 

3. As the pressure is removed, the gas recovers its original 
bulk. 

4. If all pressure be removed the gas continues to expand, 
as far as experiments have been made. Here we find evidence 
of a third sphere of repellent force. 

Reasoning here as in the case of the transition of matter 
from the solid to the liquid state, there must be a position of 
equilibrium between the second attractive and third repellent 
forces ; but, as the forces act away from the position of equi- 
librium, the equilibrium must be unstable and the atoms can- 
not rest at this distance apart. Thus, experiment demonstrates 
the existence of two other concentric spheres of force, namely, 
A second sphere of forces in Unstable Equilibrium, and a 
third Sphere of Repellent Force. 

Great as has been the relative separation of the atoms in 
passing through the changes described, they are still separated 
by only inappreciable distances. All the spheres of forces al- 
ready described act within a containing sphere so small as to 
be invisible, even by the aid of the mgst powerful miscroscope. 
But all experimenters concur in the fact that, at sensible dis- 
tances apart, all atoms attract each other. Hence there must 
be, between the third repellent and third attractive spheres, 
a third sphere of equilibrium. This is shown in the figure. 
The heavy lines indicate repellent forces. As the third repel. 
lent and attractive forces of both atoras operate toward this 
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third position of equilibrium it must be stable, and the atoms 
can rest in this position. 
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Matter, with its atoms sustaining this relation to each other, 
has never been experimented upon; but there is a satisfactory 
evidence of its existence as an exceedingly attenuated inter- 
stellar medium. It is this medium which transmits light and 
other forces from the sun and stars. But the phenomena of 
light demand, for their existence, that the contiguous atoms 
of the transmitting medium be nearer together than any sen- 
sible distance. Therefore this interstellar medium is an in- 
stance of matter whose atoms are separated by their ¢hird 
spheres of forces in stable equilibrium. 

Collecting now the results from the beginning, we have: 

1. Every atom of matter is endowed with a Force nature. 

2. The force is in four conditions: Repulsion, Attraction, 
Stable, and Unstable Equilibrium. 

3. The forces act through spaces which may be represented 
by hollow concentric spheres or spheroids. 

4, These forces are grouped in three sets, of three forces in 
each set, arranged invariably in the following order from the 
center: Repellent, Stable Equilibrium, and Attractive. 

5. The middle set is separated from each of the others by a 
sphere of forces in unstable equilibrium. , 

In addition to these eleven spheres of force there may be 
others, binding the bodies of the universe together in groups 
separated by other spheres of balanced forces, in such a man- 
ner as to render impossible any “ crash of worlds” of greater 
magnitude than that of the bodies of the same planetary sys- 
tem. The probability, or even the necessity, for such balanc- 
ing of forces will not be discussed in this paper. 

Scientific men consider it “ difficult to correlate force with 
matter.” Is it not justifiable to go a step further and consider 
it dnpossible? Can there be any impropriety in saying that 
every atom of matter has an immaterial nature? This nature 
cannot bea resultant, but is rather an endowment of matter, 
if it be not matter itself, as is much more probable. It is not 
enough to say that this immaterial nature is force. It is 
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rather a definitely organized system of forces having reference 
to definite ends. 

The preceding experiments and deductions furnish at once 
the following definitions : 

1, When the atoms of a body are separated by their first 
spheres of forces in stable equilibrium, the body is a solid. 

2. When the atoms of a body are separated by their second 
spheres of forces in stable equilibrium, the body is a déguid. 

3. When the atoms of a body are separated by their third 
spheres of forces in stable equilibrium, the body is an etheroid. 
(interstellar matter.) 

4. When the atoms of a body are separated by their third 
spheres of repellent force, the body isa gas. It is only external 
pressure which prevents a gas from becoming an etheroid. 

The following diagram presents a linear segment of the 
eleven spheres of force, in their relative positions. The ar- 
rows denote the directions of the action; the spaces between 
their points denote the positions of stable equilibrium; the 
other spaces denote the positions of unstable equilibrium. 
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Since a liquid occupies only a little more space than the 
solid from which it was derived ; a gas, many hundred times 
the space of the liquid from which it was derived ; an etheroid, 

‘many million times the space of the gas from which it was 
derived, it follows that the thickness of the force-shells rapidly 
increases outward. While the whole space occupied by ten 
of the concentric spheres is inappreciable to the senses, the 
eleventh extends beyond the limits of our solar system. 

Let it be remembered that not one of the preceding prop- 

_ ositions is merely theoretical. Every one of them is the gen- 

eral statement of a fact, proved by direct experiment. A few 
additional facts, which all experiments. concur in establishing, 
will now be given: 

1. The spheres of force are mutually interpenetrable. 

2. All these forces surround every atom, at .'] times and 
under all circumstances. 

3. In the same kind of atoms they are identical in every 
particular. 
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4. In atoms of different kinds they differ in one or more of 
the following particulars: The thickness of the force-shell ; 
the amount of the force; the tension of the force; the distri- 
bution of the force. 

The amount and distribution of the force may be illustrated 
by the diagrams below, where the width of the figure repre- 
sents the amount of the force, and the form represents the 
distribution. 

‘. 1. The apex represents the position nearest 
ran \\ that of equilibrium. In these illustrations the 
increase is wniform, but much more rapid in A 
than in B. They differ in guantity only. 
2. In this case the force increases slowly at first, 
2 a \ then more rapidly. 
3. Here the increase is rapid at first, then more 


om (\ slowly. 
The three cases differ from each other in the 
distribution of the force. 

An effort may now be made to ascertain whether the 
results obtained can contribute any thing toward answer- 
ing the question, What causes the properties of matter? A 
few examples, showing how the spheres of force must pro- 
duce the properties which matter actually exhibits, will be 
sufficient to show the manner of applying what has been done 
to the solution of the question. The application is chiefly to 
solids. 

1. If the shell of repellent force be thin, there will evi- 
dently: be more atoms in a given space, and the body must 
be dense. 

2. If the force increase “rapidly at first” it will be diffi- 
cult to press the atoms nearer together, and the body must be 
hard. 

3. If both the attractive and repellent forces be strong and © 
increase “rapidly at first,” the body will strongly resist ten- 
sion and pressure, and must be hard and strong. 

4. If, in addition to the last, the shell of equilibrium be thin, 
the atoms can be moved only a short distance with regard to 
each other without being torn asunder, and the body must be 


also brittle. 
5. If the shell of equilibrium be thick, the rest as in the last 
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case, it is evident that the atoms may have considerable mo- 
tion with regard to one another without parting, and the body 
must be not only dense, hard, and strong, but also malleable, 
flexible, and inelastic. 

6. If both the repellent and attractive forces increase “slowly 
at first,” the atoms may be pressed nearer together or drawn 
further apart easily, and the body must be elastic to both trac- 
tion and pressure. 

7. If the attractive foreé be weak and its shell thin, the 
atoms will be easily driven beyond the distance of unstable 
equilibrium, and the solid must be easily fuszble. 

8. If the attractive force be weak and its shell thick, the 
atoms must separate further before escaping from it, and the 
body will, before melting, greatly expand and soften. 

9. If the tension of all the forces be such as to harmonize 
their vibrations easily with those required to produce white 
light, such vibrations will be easily transmitted through the 
body, and it must be ¢ransparent and colorless. 

10. If the force vibrations can harmonize easily only with 
those required to produce one color, as red, blue, ete., such 
vibrations only will be transmitted, and the body must be 
transparent and colored. 

11. If the outer forces of the atoms have a tension which 
harmonizes with the vibrations which cause only one color, 
and the inner ones, owing to their action upon one another, 
can harmonize only with another color, the one set of vibra- 
tions must be reflected and only the other set transmitted ; 
and the body must therefore be transparent, but will be of 
the one color by reflected light, and of the other by trans- 
mitted light. 

12. If the outer forces can harmonize with all light vibra- 
tions, and the inner ones, owing to their mutual interferences, 
with none, the body must l » opaque and white. 

18. If the outer forces can harmonize with only some of the 
light vibrations, and the inner ones with none, the body evi- 
dently must be opaque but colored. 

14. If none of the forces can harmonize with any light vi- 
brations, the body must be black. 

15. If the sphere of stable equilibrium of one kind of atom 
can be forced, with its atom, inside of the corresponding sphere 
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of another kind of atom, so as to touch externally and inter- 
nally, the atoms will combine chemically. The figure will 
make the meaning plain. 

Let H and O, in Fig. 1, be 
respectively atoms of hydro- 
gen and oxygen, with their 
corresponding spheres of sta- Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
ble equilibrium indicated by the circles. 

The sphere of equilibrium of am atom of hydrogen actually 
occupies just double the space of that of the atom of oxygen. 
If the oxygen sphere, with its atom, be forced inside of the 
hydrogen sphere, as in /%g. 2, the spheres will touch internally 
and externally, and the atoms will be combined chemically. 
If this be the nature of chemical combination, it is plain that 
the compound can occupy no more space than the hydrogen 
occupied before combination. This accords exactly with the 
facts. The force required to produce the combination accounts 
for the increase of temperature, and the action of two sets of 
forces in the space occupied by one set accounts for the change 
of properties. 

It is with no small regret that an application of the princi- 
ples advocated to some more complicated and apparently in- 
compatible cases of chemical combination, must be withheld. 
To present such would require a discussion on the origin and 
nature of what are called elementary bodies much too long 
for this article. It may suffice to say that, although there are 
many difficulties to be overcome, many applications yet to be 
made, in every case which has been consistently worked ont, 
the immaterial nature of matter has fully accounted for every 
property and every inorganic change. 

The examples given are only a tew of hundreds carried to 
an equally successful issue. Is it still premature to say that 
the nature of matter is correctly expressed in terms of force, 
and that every property of inorganic matter is cawsed by the 
action of its immaterial nature? Matter, distinct from these 
forces, indeed has never to be invoked. 

Consider, now, a few propositions universally accepted by 
science ; 

1, The properties of matter are unchangeable. 

2. No finite power or wisdom can destroy any property. 
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3. No finite power or wisdom can create a new one. 

If these be true, it follows that the power which determined 
the higher nature of matter is greater than matter, greater 
than man, greater than both combined. 

Various combinations of elements are continually being 
formed and destroyed, innumerable changes in the grouping 
and arranging of atoms are always occurring, both spontane- 
ously and under the guidance of man. During the progress 
of these operations there are often exhibited results both new 
and unexpected. But all the skill and knowledge of modern 
chemists, with all their wonderful appliances, have never made 
the slightest approach toward developing a property or pbe- 
nomenon which cannot be fully accounted for by the action 
of the immaterial nature of matter set forth in this article. 
The whole routine of inorganic operations and phenomena ap- 
pears to be bound by an almighty hand within the limits of 
the spheres of force. Attraction, repulsion, and equilibrium 
comprehend and explain them all. 

Within these limits the doctrines of the correlation and con- 
servation of forces apply perfectly ; beyond these limits they 
have never been able to go, except by mere assertion. All 
knowledge and all experience contradict such assertion. Sci- 
entists who believe that the phenomena of life are only modifi- 
cations of chemical and other inorganic forces, do so in the face 
of their own confession that neither nature nor science has 
been able to produce a single fact or a particle of other evi- 
dence to sustain such belief. Is it worthy of the dignity of 
science to ask people to believe without evidence? Has the 
wildest religious fanaticism ever made more humiliating drafts 
upon the credulity and prejudices of its votaries than this 
scientific fanaticism ? 

There is now room for only a few general statements and 
remarks concerning the relations of material and organic forces. 

1. All the kinds of matter found in the composition of 
organic bodies are found also in an inorganic state. There is 
no such thing as an exclusively organic kind of matter. 

2. The mattercomposing organic bodies retains, unchanged, 
all its inorganic forces and properties. 

3. All the functions of plants and animals are performed 
exclusively through the.agency of these material forces. 
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4. It is impossible for any organic being, including man, to 
produce any effect whatever upon matter, except through the 
agency of material forces. 

5. Organic bodies employ the material forces in producing 
and maintaining organs having definite relations to the ac- 
complishment of remote ends. 

6. All the functions, however various, are performed in com- 
plete harmony toward the accomplishment of these remote ends. 

7. As soon as the organic forces cease to operate in the 
being, the material forces spontaneously begin to pull down 
the fabric which they had just before been so diligently em- 
ployed in building. 

8. There must be, therefore, in organic beings a nature 
higher than the material nature, and capable of controlling 
and directing the forces of the latter, toward the performing 
of work which otherwise they cannot do. 

9. This higher nature must be of such a kind as to be able 
to perform, through the material forces of the body, the 
functions of irritability, assimilation, organization, and re- 
production. 

10. Material forces alone have never, under any circum- 
stances, exhibited the slightest tendencies toward effecting 
such results. 

11. Concretionary and crystalogenic forces may to some 
extent imitate organic forms, but they never imitate organic 
functions. 

The trees and shrubs of crystalline landscapes did not grow 
by nutrition, or bear seed by which they could be reproduced. 
They did not live; and, when they dissolved, they did not die. 

To illustrate what forces of organic beings can and what 
cannot be correlated with inorganic forces, examine the works 
of man. He is the most exalted being on earth. He has 
covered both land and water with the results of his labors and 
skill. He has subjected many of the forces of matter to his 
hand. But consider attentively any of his works—the loco- 
motive, that thunders along its iron path; the steamer, that 
“ walks the ocean with its feet of fire;” the telegraph, which 
weaves the web of human interests with its myriad lightning 
fingers; the power-press, which floods the world with light and 
knowledge—consider how these agencies originated and what 
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forces are concerned in their operations. Every part was 
formed by material forces alone, and in all they do there is 
not exhibited the smallest trace of the action of any but inor- 
ganic forces. Mind, with all its superiority over matter, can- 
not move an atom but by the agency of matter. All these 
operations are due to material forces, and can be correlated 
with them. Does it follow, therefore, that a higher nature 
did not plan the buildings and machinery, select the most 
fitting material for each part, arrange the forees employed in 
the construction, and supervise and direct these material ener- 
gies to the accomplishment of the ends to which they alone 
are so utterly incompetent? Does the fact that only material 
forces are concerned in their operations prove that no higher 
nature superintends and guides their action ? 

Not distinguishing between the force which works and the 
force which supervises and directs the work, between the artisan 
and the tool, may lead to serious errors. It is not surely pre- 
sumptuous for any one to say, that the great equations of organic 
being cannot be correctly solved, without having represented 
in them the more important conditions of such being. 


Finally, let it be considered whether, if the nature of matter 
be admitted to be such as has been set forth in this paper, the 
correlatiou of organic with inorganic forces be not ¢mpossible. 


Art, VIII.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS. 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


American Cuurcn ReEvIEw, July, 1873. (The Church Press, Hartford, Conn.)— 
1. The Alt-Catholic Movement. 2. The Law of Divorce, ete. 3. Reason, and 
the Doctrine of the Trinity. 4. Presbyterianism and Episcopacy in Scotland. 
5. Philosophy of the Eucharist. 6. Evolution: Its Place in Philosophy. 
7. Superficial Education. 8, Genius of Judaism. 

BIBLIOTHECA SACRA, AND THEOLOGICAL Ec.Ecti0, July, 1873. (Andover.)—1. Cal- 
vin and Calvinism. 2. The Meaning of yipy. 3. The Nation. 4. Paul’s Pane- 


gyric of Love-—A New Critical Text, Translation, and Digest. 5. On the 
Authorship of Isaiah XL-LXVI. 6, The Structure of a Sermon.—The Text. 
7. John Reuchlin, the Father of Hebrew Learning in the Christian Church, 


MERCERSBURG REVIEW, July, 1873. (Philadelphia.)}—1. Christian Worship. 
2. Faith—Normal and Abnormal. 3. The Christian Church. 4. The Fall and 
its Import. 5. The Sunday-School in its Relation to the Church. 6. The Les- 
sons of the Church Year not a Perversion of Holy Scripture. 7. The Study of 
Method in Modern Church History. 8. The Starry Heavens. 
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New EnGLANpeR, July, 1873. (New Haven.)—1. Joel Barlow. 2. Iowa Col- 
lege. 3. Colleges and State Universities. 4. Herbert Spencer’s Principles of 
Psycholog 5. Popular Songs among the Dravidian Nations. 6. Treaty of 
Washingt’ .n 1871. Part If. 17. A Chapter of Reminiscences: Moses Stu- 
art. 8. Mr. Morley’s “ Voltaire” and “ Rousseau.” 


New EnGianp HIsTorRICAL AND GENEALOGICAL REGISTER AND ANTIQUARIAN 
JouRNAL, July, 1873. (Boston.)—1. Sketch of the Life of the Rev. Thomas Brad- 
bury Chandler, D.D. 2. United States Navy and Naval Academy Registers. 
3. English Wills. 4. Notes on the Belcher Family. 5. Letters of Dr. Franklin, 
Mrs. Jane Mecom, Josiah Flagg, Richard Bache, etc. 6. Dr. Franklin’s Junto, 
Rules of. 7. The Burning of Falmouth, (now Portland,) Maine, by a British 
Squadron in 1775. 8. The Shapleigh, Stileman, Martyn, Cutts, Trueworthy, 
and Jose Families of New Hampshire and Maine. 9. Record Book of the 
First Clrurch in Charlestown, continued. 10. Journal of Captain Eleazar Mel- 
vin’s Company, Shirley’s Expedition, 1754; Letter from John Barber in 
Shirley’s Expedition of 1755; and Muster-Roll of Captain Paul Brigham’s 
Company, 1775-77. 11. Russell—Phillips. 12. The Marston Family of Salem, 
Mass. 13. The Dunster and Wade Families. 


Norra American Review, July, 1873. (Boston.)—1. Modern Medicine. 2. Ar- 
thur Schopenhauer and his Pessimistic Philosophy. 3. The Proposed Changes 
in the Telegraphic System. 4. Fires and Fire Departments. 5. Sibley’s Grad- 
uates of Harvard University. 6. The Session. 

PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY AND PRINCETON REviEW, July, 1873. (New York.) 
—1. The Generai Synod of Protestants in France. 2. The Sunday-School, its Past 
and Present. 3. Life and Its Instincts. 4. Faith as an Ambiguous Middle 
Term. 5. One Hundred Protestant Theses. 6. Sources of Divine Knowledge. 
7. Letter to the Editors from Rev. J. B. Adger, D.D. 8. Notes on Current 
Topics. 9. Dr. Nott on the Resurrection. 10. American Authorship. 

QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CauRcH, July, 1873. 
(Gettysburg.)—1. Some Assumptions against Christianity. 2. The Religion of 
our Civil Government. 3. Angelology. 4. On the Proper Limits of Creeds. 
5. The Salvability of the Heathen. 6. The Retreat of Science on the Antiquity 
of the Human Race. 17. Knowledge by Service. 

THEOLOGICAL MepiuM, A CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY, July, 1873. 
(Nashville, Tenn.)—1. Ecclesiology. 2. Missions. 3. Unwilling Testimony. 
4.“The Divine Purpose ” Examined. 5. The Soul. 6. Close Communion. 
7. The Religious Character of Faraday. 8. The Land of the Veda. 

UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, July, 1873. (Boston.)—1. Contributions to the History 
of Universalism.—Franciscus Puccius. 2. Science and Divinity. 3. Scriptural 
Usage of the Phrase Holy Ghost. 4. Biblical Interpretation from the Apostolic 
Age to the Time of Origen. 5. John Wesley and his Opinions. 6. The Failure 
of Buddhism. 7. The Assassins. 

CuristrAN QUARTERLY, July, 1873. (Cincinnati.)—1. Our Representative Relig- 
ions. 2. The Liberal Education of Girls. 3. The Relation of the Church to 
Crime. 4 Church Polity. 5. Fénélon and Religious Toleration. 6. Ecclesiastic- 
al Polity in the First Age. 

THE first article of the “Christian Quarterly ’ 


’ 


is decidedly, 


racy and suggestive. The representative religions are reck- 
oned to be four: Methodists, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and 
Unitarians, These exhibit four typical characters, and the 
other denominations simply divide the typical traits of these 
four. Accuracy in detail is often sacrificed to point; but the 
whole is a tolerably fair characterization, and calculated to 
awaken thought. The writer is probably a Unitarian. We 
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give extended passages, especially those touching our own 
Church. 

“The Methodists are characterized by good sense, the Epis- 
copalians by good taste, the Presbyterians by good learning, 
and the Unitarians by good thought. The Methodist can be 
said to be the people’s Church, the Episcopalian the fashionable 
Church, the Presbyterian the scholars’ Church, and the Uni- 
tarian the thinkers’ Churech.”—P. 289. 

“The most prominent feature of the Methodists is their 
practicalness. They always adopt appropriate and adequate 
means to proposed ends, and do it with the same business-like 
tact and energy which characterize men in secular affairs. 
They never make it a question of how the ancients did things, 
or even of how the apostles or Christ did them; but they 
would rather borrow a useful thing any day from the world 
than a useless one from the Church. They have, accordingly, 
broken off from all ecclesiastical ways and airs, and support 
no useless traditional machinery or forms—no fifth wheels— 
however hallowed by time or usage. On the other hand, they 
make use of all modern inventions and devices to carry on 
their work: the press, with its gigantic book concerns and 
countless periodicals ; the American educational system, with 
its colleges and seminaries in almost every town ; corporations 
and stock companies, to carry forward missionary and Church 
extension enterprises; national organizations for Christian 
perfection ; women’s societies for aiding the pastors ; conven- 
tions and institutes for Sunday-school work ; conference asso- 
ciations for life insurance and for support of the aged and 
orphans, ete. Their whole Church economy, in fact, is of mod- 
ern invention, and far more effective than any thing of ecclesi- . 
astical traditions: as their itinerancy, by which they supply 
every place in the country with a preacher, and every body 
who wants to preach with a place ; their local preachers’ sys- 
tem, by which they get men of all professions to preach occa- 
sionally who can not be induced to preach exclusively, and to 
preach for nothing when they have no money to pay them ; 
their system of exhorters, by which they get men who will not 
preach at all to take charge of meetings, and to exhort, which 
is only another name for more effective preaching ; their class- 
meetings, by which they get others still at work, both as 
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preachers and as pastors, and get all the Church-members to 
speak more or less on religion ; their prayer-meetings, where 
every body is expected to pray, and, if need be, to exhort or 
preach ; their special revival services, where personal effort is 
required even of the sinner, and where every one charged 
with passion can fire off. In short, the Methodist idea is to 
press every body into the active service, the women as well as 
the men; for the women take part in all these meetings, 
speaking in class-meeting, praying in prayer-meeting, and 
often preaching from the pulpit.”—Pp. 289, 290. 

“ Again: the Methodist is pre-emimently a present Church. 
Tts work and interests are all now. Methodists have no con- 
cern whether their Church is the same as the ancient Church, 
or whether it is derived from it, or whether its ministers have 
succeeded to the apostles. They don’t trouble themselves, as 
do the Episcopalians, about defending the ancient Church cr 
ancient Christians, but let them stand or fall on their own 
merits. Their Church, moreover, changes every four years, 
when it is cut off anew from the past. At the Tyng trial, an 
Episcopalian minister asked a Methodist for his Book of Disci- 
pline. When the latest edition-—that of 1864—was given 
him, he inquired, ‘ Where are your previous authorities?’ The 
Methodist answered, ‘All of Methodism is in 1864”* The 
Methodist Church is as different from what it was in the days 
of Wesley as from what it will be in the twentieth century ; 
so that it is amusing to see Episcopalians try to convert Meth- 
odists by proving that Wesley was an Episcopalian, or Congre- 
gationalists arguing against their episcopacy because Welsey 
did not approve of it. The Methodists do not care any more 
for Wesley’s opinion than for St. Dominic’s or St. Paul’s on 
such subjects.t In their preaching, too, the Methodists are 
modern, even to the latest telegraphic quotations. They often 
preach on the newest sensation, or on Huxley’s or Renan’s 
theory, instead of dwelling on Simon Peter’s wife’s r.other or 
the sycamore-tree up which Zaccheus climbed. They iscourse 


* It was not an intelligent Methodist who gave this answer. We have our 
“History of the Discipline,” exhibiting every change from the foundation of our 
Chureh. We have Journals of our General Conferences bac to our first General 
Conference. We have the best denominational history in the English language, 
from the pen of Stevens. No Church more strictly preserves its historical connections. 

+ A very great mistake. 
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on General Grant’s last message rather than on the decree of 
Nebuchadnezzar. They talk about the United States rather 
than about Judea: about petroleum rather than frankincense. 
They attack the sins of New York, and of 1873, rather than of 
Jerusalem and of antediluvian times. And they do this 
though it is breaking off from all Church precedent and ec- 
clesiastical propriety. In all things they change with the time, 
and give themselves entirely up to the present, throwing them- 
selves into the live questions which constitute the spirit of the age. 
The Methodist preacher believes in making himself one of the 
people among whom he lives, on the ground that a man in an- 
other age cannot successfully preach to this. 

“Tn the next place, the Methodists are a political Church. 
Their passionate, practical, and secular nature impels them to 
this. In our present politics they are Republicans, and at all 
times they are ranged on the more progressive side. There is 
nothing conservative about them. During the war they were 
Union men, the few copperheads among them generally seced- 
ing, or getting put out for disloyalty. In the Union Church, 
of St. Louis, the pastor used to require all applicants for mem- 
bership to take the oath of allegiance. The Methodist Church, 
far more than any other, suffered by losses and splits during 
the war; for a Methodist always thinks far more of his coun- 
try than of his Church. Jn the South this same characteristic 
showed itself, where the Methodists espoused the cause of their 
section, and were the first, most unanimous, and most rabid in 
the Rebellion. The Methodists fought over slavery long be- 
fore any other Church thought of it, and had split the Church 
in two twenty years before the politicians tried to split the 
nation on the same issue. 

* Another peculiarity of the Methodists is, that they are not 
strongly attached to the Church. They stick in it loosely, and 
give it but little of their thought. They always think more 
of the objects they are after, whether political or religious, than of 
the Church. They have no great power to keep their converts ; 
but more are lost to them every year than would fill all the 
other churches» They do not instruct them in Methodist doc- 
trines, but give them over to the world as soon as converted. 
They have no high idea of a Church in any sense, and do not 
think that uniting with the Church amounts to any thing mor- 
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ally, or that uniting with the Methodist Church is better than 
uniting with any other. They rarely proselyte, and would 
about as soon that people were good outside of Church as in 
it. They open their doors wide enough for any body, how- 
ever young or ignorant or unorthodox, to enter, and they leave 
them open for any body to go out. They take every body into 
Church with the understanding that it is only for six months, (!) 
and that he can go out any time during the trial period with- 
out notice. As showing how little they care for their Church 
organization, they are divided into no less than eleven sects, 
which have broken off on the slightest provocations, and re- 
main on good terms, none of them caring for a reunion. 
There are also many independent Methodist Churches, and 
preachers belonging to no organization whatever. A Meth- 
odist preacher often leaves his own denomination for another, 
sometimes temporarily, and sometimes permanently, not be- 
cause of any change of opinion, but because he thinks there is 
no difference in which Church he works.* 

“Again: the Methodist Church is a Church of reforms: 
not so much of reforms in favor of distant ideals as of reforms 
against prevailing evils and sins, such as slavery, intemperance, 
theater-going, dancing, tobacco-chewing, etc.; reforms that 
are immediate and personal—herein differing from the Unita- 
rians, who purpose great schemes for humanity to solve, with- 
out any appliances to bring them home to individuals. They 
push these reforms with a zeal that endangers the Church it- 
self. We have already seen how they have acted in regard to 
slavery and politics generally. A whole conference will some- 
times declare itself so strongly against dancing, card-playing, 
and other amusements, as to frighten away nearly all the 
young people. The Minnesota Conference recently refused to 
adinit any body to its membership who uses tobacco, caring 
more for reform in tobacco than for prosperity in the Church. 
The late General Conference declared all members dealing in 
liquor, whether as distillers, bar-keepers, or drinkers, to be 


*There is truth enough in this paragraph to point us to our weak spot. The 
wisdom of our Church needs to be concentrated upon the question, How shall 
we not only convert souls but retain them? Dr. Foster years ago said, ‘ We are 
a splendid army of aggression, but a defective army of occupation.” This refers 
not so much to the retention of posts, for where we put down we are very sure 
to stay put, but to individuals and to floating numbers. 
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subject to disciplinary action. Very often a conference re- 
solves, en masse, to oppose all political candidates who drink, 
or favor license laws. A church often turns out its wealthiest 
members for occasional drinking or dancing ; not because they 
are unfit for the Church, but because they exert a bad influ- 
ence. The Methodists mean to break down these evils wheth- 
er it break the Church or not. In short, they think more 
about the ends they have to accomplish than about the Church, 
which is a means to accomplish them.* Herein they are the 
opposites of the Episcopalians, who hold Church first, and 
morals and salvation afterward. 

“On the whole, the Methodist Church will be seen to be a 
great organization, moving on the world for definite and pow- 
erful results, striking where there is most to be done, and not 
caring whether nerves or Churches or nations are shattered ; 
or whether it may not itself be lost in the magnitude of its 
own results. The Methodist Church is often called the great 
drag-net, which sweeps through all waters and gathers every 
thing into its folds. But, while it is a big net, it has big 
meshes; so that while it catches every thing, it leaves im- 
mense quantities of small-fry. The Methodist Church con- 
verts for all the other Churches ; for, of the products of an or- 
dinary Methodist revival, some go to the Presbyterian, some 
to the Baptist, and some to the Episcopalian and other 
Churches.t And of those who unite with the Methodist 


* We are glad to record this testimony to our persistent readiness to rebuke 
and make aggression upon sin, Which some have at the present day questioned, 
As destroying sin and spreading holiness ave the very objects for which a Church 
exists, soto purchase safety for the Church by sacrificing these objects, is to secure 
the existence of the Church by forfeiting ber right to exist. 

+A truth both annoying and consoling. We have more than once said to a 
Presbyterian who viewed Methodists as a superfluous sect: ‘ My dear sir, so far 
from our detracting from your strength, you are ail the stronger for our existence. 
We not only back up all evangelical Christianity with our strength, but we are 
continually gathering in raw material from the world, converting it, and distribu- 
ting it among other denominations.” The consolation of it is that essential 
Methodism is becoming infused into the entire evangelical Church. 

And thjs reminds us of two prophecies, one of which was fulfilled and the other 
not, as follow: 

One of the holiest men American Methodism ever produced was Rev. Nathaniel 
Porter, first Principal of Cazenovia Seminary. We never saw him but once, and 
his heavenly face still lives in our memory. On his dying bed he heard some 
zealous friends saying that they believed that every body would yet become Meth- 
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Church, including all classes of temperaments, many subse- 
quently leave it for others, because not constitutionally adapt- 
ed to be Methodists. But, notwithstanding it supplies all 
other Churches, it still keeps itself larger than any of the 
rest, and increases at a faster rate.” —Pp. 292-295. 

“Comparing now, by way of summary, the several religions 
above mentioned, the Methodist Church has least learning, the 
Episcopalian least thought, the Presbyterian too much learn- 
ing for independent thought, and the Unitarian too much in- 
dependent thought for connected systems, whether of learning 
or of Church work. The Methodists are, accordingly, one ex- 
treme, and the Unitarians the other, of practicalness, it being 
all with the Methodists ; and véce versa as to thought, this be- 
ing with the Unitarians. For while the Methodists have just 
enough thought and learning to be active, the Unitarians and 
Presbyterians have great, unwieldy stores of it, which they do 
not use. The Methodists, who know so well how to do, have 
not learned how to think without doing. They are spend- 
thrifts of their powers, using their knowledge up so close as to 
turn it all into practical results. 

“Touching the grounds of religion, the Methodists accept 
Christianity without knowing any thing about it! the Episco- 
palians take it on authority, the Presbyterians on faith, and 
the Unitarians reject it. The Methodists, in this matter, are 
simply ignorant, the Episcopalians stupid, the Presbyterians 
prejudiced, and the Unitarians indifferent. 

“ With regard to the constituencies of the Churches, the 
Methodists can be said to embrace the people generally—the 
workingmen, negroes, politicians, traders, and practical men. 
The Episcopalian embraces the aristocracy, especially the cod- 
fish kind—the swells, fashionable folks, snobs, clerks, coquettes, 
fine ladies, wives of officers and public men, ‘(when their 
odists. “No,” replied he, “all will not become Methodists, but all the sister de- 
nominations will become Methodized. Our life and zeal will in time quicken them 
all.” Of that prophecy we have seen a great verification. 

The first interview we ever had with Dr. Durbin was in 1832. In that conversa- 
tion he remarked: ‘“ We shall not grow, as a denomination, in the future as in the 
past. Heretofore when any one was in earnest for salvation he was obliged to 
come to us for sympathy and guidance. But other denominations have now be- 
come so enlivened that inquirers no longer need to come to us.” Acute as the 


remark was its prophecy has been signally falsified, and Dr. Durbin has had the 
honor to contribute largely to its non-fulfillment. 
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husbands are not religious,) first families of Virginia, descend 
ants of Pocahontas, and of old English (Norman) stock. The 
Presbyterian is the Church of professors, especially professors 
of the Greek and Latin classics, and of formal logic ; the Uni- 
tarian the Church of physicists, chemists, geologists, metaphy- 
sicians, discoverers, etc. The Methodists are the heart, the 
Episcopalians the nerves, and the Unitarians the brains, of 
American religion. With regard to, climatic distribution, the 
Methodist, like the dog, is of universal latitude, the Episcopa- 
lians are suited to the South, the Presbyterians to the Middle 
States, and the Unitarians to the North. And, finally, touch- 
ing our historical relations, the Methodist is the present 
Church, the Episcopalians the past Church, the Unitarians the 
future Church. The Methodist is according to the age, the 
Episcopalians live in another age—a past age—-the Unitarians 
expatiate in the imperfectibility of the ideal future, the Presby- 
terians have one foot in the past and one in the present. The 
Methodist will always be the actual Church, the Unitarian the 
ideal one ; although, with their genius for change, the Meth- 
odists will more likely become the Unitarian Church, than the 
Unitarians, with their denominational inefficiency, grow to em- 
brace the whole.” *—Pp. 304, 305. 


SouTHERN Review, July, 1873. (St. Louis.}—1. Truth versus Tradition. 2. Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes. 3. The Thompson-Tyndall Prayer-Test. 4. The Land of 
the Veda. 5. The Origin and Character of the Gipsies. 6. Modern Culture. 
7. History of Christianity in the Southern States. 8. Folk-Lore. 9. The New 
Birth. 10. The Genius of George Eliot. 


We record with great pleasure the fact that the present 
number of the “ Southern Review ” contains not a single polit- 


* There is quite as much probability of our becoming Papists. The writer has 
no idea of our unchanging firmness of doctrine. He does not know that in En- 
gland the Methodists hold themselves to be the most immovable stay of English 
orthodoxy. Now, as at the beginning, we hold fast to the theology of John Wes- 
ley, and could accurately express it on every point in John Wesley's own words. 
And this not by applying any staying force upon ourselves, but by a spontaneous 
and loving preference for the mild evangelicism of the Wesleyan-Arminian system. 
And if there is any thing in which Methodism exults, and glories, and shouts 
aloud with her loftiest voice, it is in proclaiming to the world the joyous message of a 
full, free, abounding, and unlimited redemption through the priceless atonement of 
the eternal son of God. She runs with the feet of the roe, and flies with the 
wings of the eagle, to fill the world with that wonderful news. This is her joy 
and her life, and when tliis ceases she shall give up the ghost. She is then but 
a stupendous bubble, and the sooner she bursts and goes out the better 
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ical article. We do not sanguinely infer from this that it has 
renounced its double character as a politico-ecclesiastical peri- 
odical “ under the auspices of the M. E. Church, South.” Far 
less do we infer any renunciation by the Church, South of her 
politico-ecclesiastical position. Dr. Bledsoe, as we have for- 
merly stated, was Secretary of War under Jefferson Davis ; 
and the full unison of the extracts we have given in our Quar- 
terly from his Review, with the celebrated speech of Davis 
lately delivered at the Sulphur Springs, fully evince that 
treason in the South is assuming permanent form and biding 
its time. We suppose there is a measure of truth in the ex- 
treme statement of the ex-President, that he never yet saw a 
reconstructed woman. And thus the true hiding-place of 
Southern treason is under the feminine petticoat and the cler- 
ical gown. And it isa truly painful thought that its most 
unequivocal hiding-place is “ under the auspices of the M. E. 
Church, South.” Her bishops, her press, her ministry, are the 
propaganda of ultra-Calhounism. For this, among many now 
existing reasons, we profoundly regret any offer of fraternal 
recognition, on the part of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to 
the Church South. And knowing, as we do, that a political 
bias underlies all the repugnance of the Church South to re- 
union, we have a strong presentiment that no real fraterniz- 
ation will, for the present generation, take place. 

If we rightly construe the antecedents of the General Con- 
ference of the Church South, it is pledged to reject all frater- 
nity with us on any other basis than what they cali “The 
Plan of Separation.” This mythical “plan” requires our 
Chureh to withdraw entirely from the Southern States, and 
leave the entire area to said Church South. This was declared 
by their delegate, Dr. Pierce, in 1848, to be their only basis ; 
his declaration was reaffirmed by their Bishops in their re- 
sponse to our Bishops at St. Louis; and their last General 
Conference reaffirmed both declarations in response to Janes 
-and Harris. This condition has been elaborately maintained 
‘by some writers in the Southern papers. We doubt not, how- 
ever, that the proposal by the Southern General Conference 
of any conditions whatever will settle the matter promptly in 
the negative. Our delegates will doubtless forthwith withdraw, 
and our Church would then wait, with perfect tranquillity, for 
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Southerndom to make the next proposition. The whole aspect 
of the case suggests that we press our own missionary operations 
over the whole South, carefully regardful of others’ rights, yet 
boldly maintaining our own principles, respectfully indepen- 
dent as to what the Churches South are pleased to think, or 
say, or do. 
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English Reviews. 


LONDON QUARTERLY ReEvIEW, July, 1873. (London.)—1. The People’s High- 
ways as a State Monopoly. 2. Works of George Cruikshank. 3. Eastern 
Equatorial Africa. 4. The Agricultural Laborers’ Union. 5. Ulphilas and the 


Gothic Scriptures. 6. Methodism aud Higher Education. 7. Doctrine and 
Dogma. 8. Michaud on the Papacy. 


BRITISH AND FoREIGN EVANGELICAL Review, July, 1873. (London.)—1. Rich- 
ard Hooker. 2. The Reconstruction of the Church of Scotland, and Re-Union 
of the Presbyterian Churches on the Reformation and Revolution Basis of 1560 
and 1690. 3. Wickliff and his Times. 4. The Philosophy of the Unconditioned. 
5. The Letters of Saint Augustine. 6. Presbyterianism in British North Amer- 
ica. 7. The Relation of God to Man in Creation and Redemption. Reprinted 
Articles: 1. Tulloch’s Rational Theology. 2. The Chronological Value of the 
Genealogy in Genesis. 3. The late Dr. Burns. 
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German Reviews. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE THEOLOGIE. (Journal for Scientific Theol- 
ogy, edited by Professor Hilgenfeld. 1873. Third Number.) 1. HILGENFELD, 
The Old and the New Creed, a Review of the Books of Dr. F. Strauss and 
Lagarde. 2. PFLEIDERER, Remarks on Conscience, with Special Regard to 
the Work of Gass, “ Die Lelire von Gewissen,” (The Doctrine of Conscience.) 
3. M. Grimm, Commentary to 1 Cor. xv, 20, 28. 4. Ste@rriep, Philo, and the 
Text of the Septuaginta. 5. Hoitzmann, The Epistle to Philemon, Critically 
Examined. 6. KRENKEL, Josephus and Lucas. 


The new work of Dr. F. Strauss, on “The Old and the New 
Creed,” continues to be discussed in the theological and lit- 
erary periodicals of Germany. Professor Hilgenfeld, in the 
first article of the above number of the Journal for Scientific 
Theology, reviews the work from the stand-point of the critical 
school of Germany, which agrees with Strauss in rejecting the 
authenticity of most of the books of the New Testament, but 
entirely disagrees from the conclusion which Strauss draws, 
that those who reject the orthodox view of the origin of Chris- 
tianity should cease to regard themselves and call themselves 
Christians. The second book reviewed by Hilgenfeld is by Paul 
de Lagarde, and is entitled “ Ueber das Verhiltniss des Deut- 
schen States zu Theologie, Kirche, and Religion.” (On the re- 
lation of the German State to Theology, Church, and Religion, 
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1873.) The author is Professor of Oriental languages at the 
University of Gottingen, and is known in the literary world 
chiefly as the learned and very accurate editor of ancient Orient- 
al translations of the Bible, of ancient Church writers, and of 
treatises on the text of the Bible. He now, for the first time, 
takes part in the theological controversies of the age, by a book 
which has attracted particular attention on account of the pe- 
culiar views of the author. Lagarde believes that Christianity, 
Catholicism, and Protestantism, have wholly lost their vitality, 
but he distinguishes between Christianity and the everlasting 
Gospel of Jesus, which he hopes will be restored in its original 
purity. Christianity, as it appears in history, he regards as a dis- 
figured Gospel, the fault of which he chiefly attributes to Paul, 
who in his opinion wholly misunderstood the plain teaching of 
Jesus, which centered in the idea of the kingdom of God. He 
charges him in particular with having introduced the theological 
views of the Old Testament into the Christian Church, and that 
by this Old Testament theology the Gospel of Jesus has been 
stifled as far as this was possible. In a second work he will 
undertake to prove that Jesus never thought of representing 
himself as the Messiah of the Jews. The teaching of Jesus 
Lagarde regards as the greatest among all religions, beyond 
which no progress is possible. 
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French Reviews. 


Revue CHRETIENNY, (Christian Review,) May, 1873.—1. Pressensr, Three Dis- 
courses on the Unity of the Church, (Second Article.) 2. LICHTENBERGER, The 
Confessions of Dr. Strauss. 3. Bors, The Lyrical Poetry of the Hebrews, 
(Second Article.) 

June.—1. PRESSENSE, Three Discourses on the Unity of the Church, (Third Ar- 
ticle.) 2. ScHorn, The Schooland the Lyceum. 3. Lucas, A Wish of Christian 
Civilization. 4. DoUMERGNE, German Lutheran Liturgy. 

July.—1. SABATIER, Paul of Tarsus, the Apostle of the Pagans. 2. CADENE, a 
Scholar's Youth, Journal and Correspondence of A. M. Aufere. 3. THE On- 
STACLES TO A CATHOLIC ReForM, Discourse held at the Old Catholic Congress 
by Dr. (now Bishop) Reinkens. 4. LicHTENBERGER, The Revival of the Church. 
5. DouMERGNE, Religious Germany. 


The May and June numbers of the Revue Chretienne com- 
plete the brilliant series of discourses on the unity of the 
Christian Church, to which we have already called attention 
in the July number of the Methodist Quarterly Review. The 
greatest and most formidable obstacle to the true unity of the 
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Church, Pressensé finds in the false Catholicity which has in 
the course of centuries been developed in the Church of Rome, 
and has now been completed by the dogmatization of papal 
infallibility. With this Church, as long as it stands on its 
present basis, no understanding is possible. Among Protest- 
ants he designates in particular the union of Church and State, 
in consequence of which the Churches are used as tools for 
carrying out or supporting the plans of the State Government, 
and the spirit of confessionalism which unduly magnifies the 
binding character of the human confessions of faith, and looks 
down with contempt upon the Christian character of other 
religious denominations as the greatest obstacles to Christian 
union. The third discourse takes a hopeful view of the future. 
Pressensé believes that the system of Romanism will now enter 
into the era of decline. The Catholic world could not thorough- 
ly understand its corruptions and baneful influence until the 
system was complete in all its parts. This is now the case; 
and we have, therefore, reason to expect that now there will 
come the awakening, and that the great recoil of the Christian 
conscience from the superstitions of the papal system will ere 
long set in. In the Protestant world he finds that the prin- 
ciple of a separation between Church and State is steadily 
gaining ground, and that the Evangelical Alliance has already 
practically shown to the world that the leading Protestant 
Churches, while differing in minor points, agree in what is 
essential. 
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Art. IX.—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
THE OLD CATHOLIC OHURCH. 


Our account of the progress of the Old Catholic Church of Germany, in 
the last number of the ‘‘ Methodist Quarterly Review,” closed with the 
election of Professor Hubert Reinkens as first bishop of the Church. It 
was a remarkable coincidence that on the same day (June 4) the head of 
the Old Catholic Church of Hoiland, Archbishop Loos of Utrecht, sud- 
denly died. It is a matter of course that many Ultramontane papers 
saw hereia a clear manifestation of divine wrath. The old Catholics, 
as Jansenists of Holland, have a hierarchy consisting of an Archbishop 
of Utrecht and Bishops of Harlem and Deventer, the former of whom is, 
however, without diocese. The title of Bishop of Harlem having been 
vacant for some time, the death of the Archbishop of Utrecht raised 
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some hope in the Ultramontanes that the bishop elect of the German 
Old Catholics would probably have to wait long for his consecration. 
Some even went so far as to circulate a report that the only surviving 
member of the Jansenist hierarchy, Bishop Heykamp of Deventer, had 
refused to consecrate Bishop Reinkens. But these hopes and dreams were 
soon to be disappointed. The consecration of Professor Reinkens as first 
Old Catholic Bishop of the German Empire is an accomplished fact. It 
took place on August 11 at Rotterdam, in Holland, simultaneously with 
the consecration of a new Bishop of Harlem. The ceremonies lasted 
for three hours, and are said to have attracted great attention. Deputies 
even went from Cologne, Bonn, Brussels, Crefeld, and many other 
places, and the English Church of Dusseldorf had sent its pastor as 
delegate. 

Bishop Reinkens has long had the reputation of being one of the 
greatest scholars of Catholic Germany. He was born in 1821 at Burt- 
scheid, near Aix-la-Chapelle, worked in his youth in a factory of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and entered a gymnasium when he was nineteen years old. 
From 1844 to 1847 he studied, at the University of Bonn, philosophy, 
philology, and theology; was soon after ordained as a priest, and in 
1850 was appointed as a lecturer (Privatdocent) on Church history at the 
University of Breslau, In 1853 he was also appointed Cathedral preacher, 
(Domprediger,) and in 1857 advanced to an ordinary professor of the 
University. From 1867 to 1868 he was in Rome, where he received the 
same impressions as did Luther three hundred years ago. When the 
great battle against Papal infallibility began in the Catholic Church of 
Germany he took at once a prominent part in it, and few have been so 
indefatigable. In all the successive movements which have preceded 
the establishment of the Church he was one of the leaders, and the best 
books that have been written on the subject are from his pen. His works 
on ‘‘Hilarius of Poitiers,” on ‘‘ Martin of Tours,” and others, are highly 
valued. 

As the Old Catholics retain on the whole the principles of the Roman 
Catholic Church, except the unconditional submission to the Pope, no 
systematic efforts could be made for the consolidation and extension of 
the Church until they had a bishop. They are now in a position to show 
what force there may be in their movement, and it is generally believed 
that no man could have been so useful a bishop to the Church as Reinkens. 
From what thus far has taken place, it would seem that the Church 
constitution of the Old Catholic Church, when fully finished, will greatly 
resemble that of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States. 
The third Old Catholic Congress, which in September will be held in 
Constance, will adopt a law regulating the constitution of the Congrega- 
tions and of the Synod. The formal recognition of the Old Catholic 
Bishop by the Government of Prussia is shortly expected. 

In the meanwhile the Government of Prussia asserts its authority against 
the schemes of the Roman Catholic hierarchy with great tirmness. As the 
bishops refused to have their institutions, which are supported by the 
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State, examined by the State Inspectors, the Government has declared 
that it no longer recognizes them as State institutions. It will no longer 
pay any salaries to the professors, nor any subsidies for the support of 
the buildings; nor will it recognize any certificates of study that will be 
given to its pupils. If this complication continues for several years it 
may place the Roman Catholic bishops in a very awkward position, for 
if the Government does not recognize the priests educated in the Epis- 
copal seminaries, the Roman Catholic Church may soon see herself wholly. 
disestablished and the Old Catholic Church gradually supplant her. 
GREEK CHURCH. 

Since the beginning of the year 1872, there exists in the Church of 
Russia a religious society which bids fair to exercise a great influence, 
not only upon this Church itself, but also upon its relation to the other 
great divisions Of the Christian world. The Society calls it the ‘‘ Asso- 
ciation of the Friends of Ecclesiastical Enlightening,” and contains 
among its most active members the young theologians who have studied 
at the German universities, and who on that account take a special inter- 
est in the religious movements of the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Churches. The Grand Duke Constantine, the brother of the Emperor, 
is the patron of the Association, and takes often an active part in its 
proceedings. The Society officially states its objects to be as follows: 
1. To promote the intercourse between our clergy and the secular society, 
and the exchange of opinions on questions concerning the Orthodox 
Church. 2. The diffusion of correct views on the true doctrine, the his- 
tory, and the present wants of the Orthodox Church, by means of books 
and lectures, both scientific and popular. 3. To entertain communica- 
tions with the champions of orthodox truth in foreign countries, to give 
to them a moral support, and to contribute to the enlightenment of the 
public opinion of foreign countries concerning the Orthodox Church. 
With regard to the first and second points it is said: ‘‘ One of the chief 
public calamities of our time is the indifference of the laity with regard 
to the questions and wants of Church life. In our country also society 
derives too little advantage from the enlightening of the Church. The 
clergy has assumed the organization and the habits of a caste, and the 
Russian Church itself is exposed to attacks upon its pretended lethargy, 
though this is by no means an inherent quality of orthodoxy. Our first 
and most important task consists, therefore, in our activity at home. 
According to our programme we must endeavor to awaken in the ortho- 
dox society an interest in religious questions, and as much as possible to 
bring the laity and the clergy nearer to each other.” As regards the 
third question, the Secretary of the Society, Alexander Kiriyev, in his 
report on=the year 1872-1873, remarks : ‘‘ No one who watches public 
opinion can have failed to see the interest which Russia has taken in the 
great religious events of the Western countries. The intense attention 
with which the whole Russian society has followed these events and the 
religious questions of the age in general, which formerly were regarded as 
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the exclusive domain of the clergy, proved the advantage and the necessity 
of founding a society which can serve as a center for all who take an 
active interest in religious questions, and as a bond of union for clergy 
and laity, giving to both an opportunity for common action. We can 
no longer think of separating ourselves from the remainder of the Chris- 
tain world by a Chinese wall ; forwe must not forget that the commu- 
nity of interests among civilized nations is not on the decrease, but 
steadily on the increase. No, we are not indifferent to what happens in 
the remainder of Europe ; it is not the same to us what other Christians 
think of us. It is true, we have been for ten centuries without the sym- 
pathy of the West, which was arrayed against us in hostile opposition ; 
it blamed us because it did not know us. But at present, when the most 
educated representatives of the Catholic Church loudly express their hopes 
for reconciliation between the Orthodox East and the separated West, 
indifference toward this cause would be a crime ; it would prove that we 
pray for Christian union with our lips, but not with our hearts.” In the 
third meeting of the Society Professor Katanski delivered an interesting 
address on the former attempts to reunite the Greek Oriental and the 
Roman Catholic Churches. He distinguishes three periods in the history 
of these attempts. The first, from the eleventh century to the downfall 
of the Byzantine Empire, is the period of the official attempts, mostly 
proceeding from political combinations. In the second period the Popes 
and the Jesuits endeavored to bring about a union, as a means to draw 
the Greek Oriental Church over to a ‘‘ pure Latinism.” In the present 
age, for the first time, the conviction is gaining ground that the religious 
reunion of the Western world with the East cannot be effected by coercive 
measures of a political character, nor by dialectic discussions and shrewd 
Jesuitic schemes, but that it must be the fruit of the quiet work of relig- 
ious ideas and the progress of religious life in the West. On the other 
hand, the speaker admits that the East also must have its revival, on the 
character of which he expresses the following views: “The East must 
previously be born again, both politically and intellectually, must eman- 
cipate itself from the external fetters which now oppress it, must raise 
the level of its education, produce a rich theological literature, compel 
the Western nations to read and respect it, and in this way enable the 
West to arrive at a correct understanding and appreciation of the East, 
which is first requisite for bringing the two parts of the Christian world 
nearer to each other. The regeneration of the East has begun, but it is not 
yet complete. The whole of the East is not yet politically free, (Turkey) ; 
and the intellectual regeneration is still far from being accomplished ; 
therefore the East is not yet regarded by the West as its peer, nor can it 
regard itself as apeer; and in its oppressed condition it keeps aloof from 
the proud brother who feels his superiority. It has not yet reached that 
condition of security from abroad and vitality within which would enable 
it joyfully to entertain the idea of sharing with its brother the old treasure 
which it has kept inviolate.” 
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THE MOHAMMEDAN WORLD. 


Tue number of countries in which Mohammedanism is the predom- 
inant religion, or at least a great power, is still considerable. There 
are about six and a half millions of Mohammedans in Europe, nearly 
eighty millions in Asia, and almost quitesas many in Africa. It is a 
remarkable circumstance, that by far the most powerful Mohammedan 
ruler of the globe, the Sultan of Turkey, resides in Europe, where the 
Islam has only a population of about four and a half millions in the 
Turkish and two millions in the Russian dominions. Even the Sultan 
himself has in the European division of his empire more Christian sub- 
jects than Mohammedan. In Asia Mohammedanism strongly predom- 
inates in Asiatic Turkey, which has a Mohammedan population of at least 
thirteen millions. Persia, with its five millions, is an almost exclusively 
Mohammedan country. The same is the case with Afghanistan, Beloo- 
chistan, and the Khanates of Independent Tartary. In China the Mo- 
hammedans constitute a compact body, both in the North-west and in the 
South-western provinces. In both places they have endeavored to estab- 
lish their independence. In the North-west they have so fur succeeded 
that the new Mohammedan empire of Yakoob Kushbegi has for several 
years successfully maintained its independence, and is still extending its 
boundaries, On the other hand, the Mohammedan rebels in the South- 
west, the so-called Panthay, have during the present year succumbed to 
the victorious Chinese armies. The death of their Sultan and the destruc- 
tion of their capital, Talifu, and their other principal places, seem for the 
present to have put an end, not only to their rule in those regions, but 
even to their political influence. In the vast British Empire of India the 
Mohammedan population is estimated at about twenty-five millions, and 
predominates in a number of the native States which are British depend- 
encies. The Mohammedans also constitute a majority of the popula- 
tion of the large and important island of Java, where they are rapidly 
increasing; and on the island of Sumatra they control, among others, 
the kingdom of Acheen, which has of late attracted so great attention 
by its conflict with the Netherlands. Russia has in its Asiatic posses- 
sions a Mohammedan population of about one million five hundred 
thousand. In Africa, Mohammedanism has, since the beginning of the 
present century, made great progress in the negro States, and has in par- 
ticular become the controlling power of Central Africa, and advanced 
westward as far as Liberia. According to the latest estimates the Mo- 
hammedans of Africa are believed to constitute a population of about 
seventy-seven millions, among a total population of about one hundred 
and ninety-two millions. Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Zan- 
zibar, are all Mohammedan States; in the South and South-west they 
do not anywhere predominate, although they are found every-where in 
increasing numbers. 

Although Mohammedanism, since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, has conquered a considerable territory in Central Africa, it is 
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every-where in a condition of steadily progressing decay. The most 
intelligent travelers of modern times show a remarkable agreement with 
regard to this point. H. von Maltzahn, who visited, in the disguise of a 
Mohammedan pilgrim, all the Mohammedan countries from Timbuctu to 
Mecca, and the Hungarian Vambery, who in the samé@*disguise traveled 
from Teheran to Samarcand; Henry Barth, who penetrated into Central 
Africa as far as Timbuctu, and Palgrave, who in 1862 visited Central 
and Eastern Arabia, and in particular the Empire of the Wahabites, 
all bear witness to this decay of the Islam. The Baron of Maltzahn, in 
his book of the “ Pilgrimage to Mecca,” which he joined in 1860, under 
the name of Sidi Abd’er Rahman ben Mohammed es Skikdi, says, “ The 
Islam has long been undermined, but now it appears to be on the eve 
of a general collapse; all that formerly constituted its glory—science, 
scholarship, art, industry—has long left it ; its political power has become 
a laughing-stock, its commerce has been reduced to zero ; one thing only 
seems to stay for a time the impending collapse—religious fanaticism. 
A remarkable instance of this deciine of Mohammedanism is shown in the 
decrease of the population of the large cities. Thus Bagdad, which at the 
time of the Khalifate had two million inhabitants, has now only one hun- 
dred thousand; the population of Basra has been reduced from two 
hundred thousand to eighty thousand; that of Aleppo from two hundred 
thousand to ninety thousand; that of Samarcand from one hundred and 
eighty thousand to twenty thousand; that of Katsena, which in the seven- 
teenth century was the first city of Central Soudan, from one hundred 
thousand to eight thousand. Even the population of the holy city of 
Mecca, the most licentious city of the East, has been reduced from one 
hundred thousand to forty-five thousand. 

The only country of the Mohammedan world which, during the last 
twenty years, has made real and important progress, is Egypt; but its 
progress is clearly traceable to the influence of Christian countries. 
Most of the rulers of the house of Mehemet Ali have shown their appre- 
ciation of the superiority of the civilization of foreign Christian countries, 
and made earnest effort to elevate Egypt to a level with it. All the sons 
of the present Khedive have received a European education; one has 
been instructed in Paris, a second one in England, and a third one is to 
enter the Prussian army. Industrial departments have been created, as in 
the constitutional monarchies of Europe, and a Council of State has 
been created to advise the Khedive in all the important affairs of the 
State. The most influential among the Egyptian ministers, and for 
many years the chief adviser of the Khedive, is an Armenian Christian, 
Nubar Pasha, Even an assembly of deputies meets annually since 1866, 
which, as it is officially expressed, is to control the administration and to 
fix the budget. Sweeping reforms have, in particular, been effected in 
the department of public education. Since 1868 public schools have 
been established by the Government in all the important places of the 
country. They numbered in 1870 about four thousand pupils, who 
received from the Government not only gratuitous instruction, but their 
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entire support, inclusive of clothing. These schools embrace both the 
primary and the secondary instruction. The former embraced Arabic 
reading and writing, arithmetic, drawing, French, or, according to the 
location of the place, some other foreign languages. From the elementary 
school the pupils pass into the preparatory department of the secondary 
school. The course lasts three years, and embraces the study of the 
Arabic, Turkish, French, and English languages; mathematics, drawing, 
history, and geography. After completing this preparatory course the 
pupil enters one of the special schools which are to finish his education 
for the service of the State. These special schools are: 1. The Polytech- 
nical School, the course of which lasts four years. As in France, its pupils 
are permitted to choose between the civil and the military career. In the 
former case the pupil enters for two years the School of Administration, 
and afterward the service of the State; in the latter case he enters the 
Military Academy of the Abbassieh at Cairo. The Polytechnical School 
had, in 1871, seventy-one pupils. 2. The Law School. The students 
study the law of the Islam, especially that of Egypt, which is now in the 
course of a radical transformation, and also the Roman'‘law and the 
present laws of the European countries. 3. The Philological School. 
4. The School of Arts and Industry, founded at Balak by Mehemet Ali, 
and greatly perfected by Ismail Pasha. 5. The Medical School, with 
which is connected a School of Midwifery, the only one which exists in 
the East. 6. The Naval School in Alexandria. Quite recently the 
Egyptian Government has called the celebrated German Orientalist, 
H. Brugsch of Gottingen, to Cairo, in order to organize there an Academy 
for Archeology, and in particular Egyptological studies. 

All these reforms are making wide breaches into the walls by which 
Mohammedan fanaticism has so long tried to isolate itself from the 
remainder of the world, Sill more is this the case with the construction 
of the Canal of Suez, which opens to the civilization of the Christian 
countries a new and wide road to the intellects and minds of the 
Egyptian Mohammedans, which, it is believed, no obstruction will ever 
be able again to block up. The results of this contact between Egypt 
and Christian Europe and America are already apparent. The fanatical 
customs which the Mohammedans, like those of other countries, used to 
indulge in with regard to Christians, begin to disappear one by one. 
The growth of some of the Egyptian cities is marvelous. Alexandria, 
which, at the close of the eighteenth century, had only six thousand, in 
1820 only fifteen thousand inhabitants, has now over two hundred thou- 
sand. The rule of the Khedive has been extended far southward into 
Central Africa and on the coasts of the Red Sea, and it appears to be 
highly probable that his ambitious scheme of building up a vast civil- 
ized African Empire has good prospects of being realized. 
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Art. X.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


GERMANY. 


A GerMAN theologian, Hermann L, Strack, announces in a pamphlet re- 
cently published that he will devote himself to the study of the present 
so-called T  \soretic text of our Hebrew Old Testament. (Prolegomena 
critica in Veius Testamentum Hebraicum quibus agitur I. de codicibus et 
de perditis et adhue extantibus IT. de textu Bibliorum Hebraicorum qualis 
Talmuditarum temporibus fuerit. Leips., 1873.) This is a work which 
will require immense labor, and the learned theologians of Germany are 
glad that a young enthusiast has been found who does not shrink from 
it. The pamphlet, which is, at the same time, the first installment of the 
researches of the author, is dedicated to Professor Delitzsch, well known 
as one of the foremost scholars of German Lutheran theology. 

Prof. Hilgenfeld, of Jena, has published the first critical edition of the 
old Latin translation of Hermae Pastor, one of the earliest literary produc- 
tions of the Christian Church. (/ermae Pastor, Veterem Latinam inter- 
pretationem codicibus ed. Leips., 1873.) It is regarded as a very valuable 
aid to the right understanding of a book to which the early Church as- 
signed a place among the works of the Apostolic Fathers. 

Of the History of the Times of the New Testament, by Prof. Haus- 
rath, of Heidelberg, the third volume has been published. (Neutesta- 
mentliche Zeitgeschichte. Heidelberg, 1878.) It contains the time of the 
Martyrs and the post-Apostolic Age. 

One of the standard works of the Lutheran literature of Germany, the 
‘* Apologetic Essays on the Fundamental Truths of Christianity,” by 
Professor Luthardt in Leipsic,) Apologetische Beitrdge, ete. Leips., 1873,) 
has appeared in an eighth edition. 

An important work (Der Jeswites Orders nach seiner Verfassung und Doc- 
trin, Wirksamkeit und Geschichte charakterisirt. Berlin, 1873) on the 
Jesuits has been published by Professor Huber of Munich, one of 
the leaders of the Old Catholic movement. The literature on the Jesuits 
is already immense, atid the mere collection of the titles of the 
books fills several volumes, but the subject is far from being exhausted. 
Even a good history of the Order remains yet to be written. The 
work of Cretineau Joly (six volumes) contains all that the friends 
of the Order can supply, but a similar work from the stand-point of im- 
partial history does not yet exist. The new work of Professor Huber is 
generally considered as the most thorough and truthful review of the 
famous Order and its work which has thus far appeared, though it does 
not pretend to be a complete history. From the great activity which 
Professor Huber displays in organizing the resistance of Catholic Ger- 
many to the doctrine of papal infallibility, and in bringing about the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits from the country, many have expected from the 
title of the book a passionate attack upon the Order. This expectation 
is disappointed, for Huber’s book isa calm, truly scientific account, based 
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on a very extensive and thorough study of all the important sources. It 
is very far from sustaining all the charges which in the course of time 
have been made against the Order and found general circulation. The 
‘* Monita Secreta,” which, after all that eminent Protestant historians, 
like Ranke, have said on the subject, are still often quoted as a work of 
the Jesuits, are declared by Huber to be a satire on the Order. It is 
shown that the notorious principle, ‘The aim sanctifies the means,” 
which appears to be irrevocably fastened upon the Jesuits, appears only 
in a few books published by Jesuits, though it was often enough applied 
by them in practice. Of the famous work of the Spanish Jesuit Mariana, 
which is generally quoted in support of the charge that the Jesuits 
taught the doctrine of regicide, Huber says that it has been less read 
than condemned. He also admits that the policy of Portuguese, Spanish, 
and French statesmen who expelled the Order about the middle of the 
sixteenth century cannot be fully approved. He recognizes the zeal and 
the success of the Jesuits in their foreign missions, and their exertions 
in behalf of education and science. After thus having, as an impartial 
historian, stated all that can be said in praise of the Order or in refutation 
of false charges, his final summing up of the whole case, and his opinion 
of the work of the Jesuits in general, and of their influence upon the 
Catholic world, is all the more impressive. He finds that the services 
which this Order rendered to the Popes gradually inspired it with a feel- 
ing of arrogance ; that, impelled by this arrogance, they aimed at the 
highest power in the Church, and endeavored to force their peculiar 
theological opinions upon the whole Chtrch, to make the Pope de- 
pendent upon their Order, to overthrow all that has survived of the 
ancient constitution of the Church, and to crush all schools of theology 
which refused to accept their peculiar theories. It disfigured and falsi- 
fied the ancient creed of the Church, corrupted theological ethics, and in 
consequence exercised a baneful influence upon society ; it defended papal 
absolutism and a mechanical centralization ; it promoted the darkest and 
most absurd superstition, and reduced the Church to a state of lethargy 
which will make reformatory movements within the Church impossible. 


ITALY. 


Tue rich literature on the Vatican Council will receive an important ad- 
dition by the publication of a work which may be regarded as its official 
history. Pius IX. has appointed an Italian priest, Cecconi, as the histo- 
rian of the Council, and gives him permission to use the archives of Rome 
to that end. The work is to consist of several volumes ; the first part, 
which has been published at the beginning of the present year, embraces 
only the preparations to the Council. Although the work is intended to 
be an apology, and although, therefore, many of its statements will be re- 
ceived with mistrust, it contains a number of facts which were as yet 
unknown, and also publishes many of the official Gocuments relating to 
the Council for the first time. We learn from this work that Pius IX. 
on Dec. 6, 1864, that is to say immediately before the publication of the 
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Syllabus, informed several cardinals who were assembled in the Vatican 
at a meeting of the congregation of the rites, under the seal of the strict- 
est secrecy, that the idea of convoking an @cumenical Council had oc- 
cupied him for some time. All the cardinals present were requested to 
communicate their opinion to the Pope in writing. Twenty-one re- 
sponded to this invitation. Two spoke against the convocation of a 
Council; one could not make up his mind whether he was for or against; 
four considered the present time inopportune, the others regarded the 
convocation of the Council as necessary. Among the objections raised 
against the Council was the fear that parties might arise in the Council, 
and some bishops might call for an untimely enlargement of the episco- 
pal functions. With regard to the subjects to be brought before the 
Council only two cardinals mentioned the Infallibility of the Pope. At 
the beginning of March, 1865, the Pope appointed a particular “ Direct- 
ing Congregation” for the convocation of the Council, consisting of five 
cardinals, whose number was subsequently increased to eight. This 
Congregation discussed, among others, the question ‘‘ Whether and in 
what manner the College of Cardinals should be consulted before the bull 
of convocation was issued,” and it decided that the sacred college should 
be consulted in whatever manner the Pope saw fit to do it. During the 
next following years the College of Cardinals was not consulted at all. 
On May 17, 1868, the Directing Congregation resolved to propose to the 
Pope to hear the opinion of the College of Cardinals on the time when 
the Council should be opened, but on the other hand to leave the 
drawing up of the bull of convocation entirely to. the Directing Congre- 
gation, and not to allow any discussion on it in the consistory, (meeting 
of all the cardinals, ) “ as the time was pressing, and as this course of action 
was authorized by the present custom, according to which the more 
prompt business way of the Congregation had taken the place of the 
discussions of the consistory.”” Accordingly the Pope, on July 22, 1868, 
only asked the cardinals assembled in consistory the question whether 
they agreed that the bull convoking the Council on Dec. 8, 1869, should 
be issued on June 29. All the twenty-seven cardinals who were present 
answered “Placet,”’ and the bullof convocation was signed by all the car- 
dinals present in Rome. In April, 1865, thirty-six bishops of the Latin 
rite, in February, 1866, a few oriental bishops, in March, 1866, a few 
bishops of the Greek rite, in Austria, had been notified, under the seal of 
the most profound secrecy, of the project of convoking a Council, and 
they had been invited to indicate what subjects appeared to them ap- 
propriate for the work of the Council. Of the Latin bishops, three ex- 
pressed doubts with regard to the opportuneness of convoking an 
(Ecumenical Council; ‘‘some” mentioned Papal Infallibility as one of 
the truths the Council ought to promulgate. As a subject specially 
worthy of the attention of tie Council, the bishops designated the rela- 
tion between Church and State. They considered it necessary to take in 
hand again the decree on the princes which the Council of Trent was 
induced by the kings of that time and their advisers not to publish, and 
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to state to the secular governments the conditions under which they 
would be able, even at this time, to satisfy the higher law of God, Jesus 
Christ, and his Church, to secure the divine blessing, and thus, perhaps, 
to secure the true basis of their existence here on earth.”’ Some of the 
oriental bishops expressed the opinion that those oriental bishops who 
are not in communion with the Holy See should also be invited to at- 
tend the Council. With regard to this point, the Directing Synod, in 
March, 1868, unanimously resolved to issue simultaneously the bull of 
convocation, but separate from it, an invitation to the schismatic patri- 
archs and bishops to return to the unity of the Catholic Church in order 
to be able to take part in the Council. The Latin Patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem, Valerga, and other prelates, were to support this invitation by per- 
sonal negotiations. With regard tothe so-called Jansenist, or Old Catholic 
bishops of Holland, it was resolved to take no special notice of them. 
As regards the invitation to the Protestants, the Pope ordered a proof 
of the letter of invitation to be sent to Archbishop Manning of West- 
minster, in order to ‘‘hear the tried advice of a man who, by constant 
contact with Protestants, would know accurately their feelings and dis- 
position.” The attitude to be observed with regard to the secular goy- 
ernments caused considerable trouble to the Directing Congregation, 
The secretary of the Congregation, Archbishop Gianelli, expressed the 
fear that the bishops of France, Italy, and Portugal might be forbidden 
from attending the Council, and he advised to dispose Napoleon favora- 
bly toward the Council. The Congregation, however, decided the ques- 
tion whether the secular government should previously be consulted 
about the expediency of convoking the Council in the negative. The 
question was not resumed until May 17, 1868, when the Congregation 
declared in favor of presenting to the Catholic courts a printed copy of 
the bull of convocation simultaneously with its publication. The Pope 
confirmed this proposition, which was subsequently extended to all sov- 
ereigns represented in Rome by diplomatic agents, The question whether 
the Catholic princes should be invited to attend the Council was decided 
in the negative, on the ground that at the present time there were no 
Catholic princes who were both willing and able to carry out all the de- 
crees of the Church. Six days, however, before the publication of the 
bull, a compromise was agreed upon, by, it seems, the advice of Cardi- 
nal Antonelli. It was decided that the bull was not to contain an ex- 
press invitation to the princes, but that at the same time it should be so 
worded that there would be no obstacle to their participation if they de- 
sired it. As regards the persons to be invited to take part in the Council, 
the Congregation proposed, and the Pope decided, to invite a number of 
dignitaries, such as titular bishops, abbots, generals of monastic orders, 
who, according to the law of the ancient Church, would not have had the 
right of voting. The result was that more than one sixth of all the fathers 
of the Council were found to be no diocesan bishops, and according to 
the ancient Church law not entitled to the seat. The transactions of the 
Directing Congregations on the order of business to be followed by the 
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Council had only one aim in view—to give to the Pope the most absolute 
control over the proceedings of the Council. While intended as a 
defense of the Papal policy, the book of Cecconi is full of facts which, 
to every unprejudiced mind, leave no doubt as to the utter corruption 
which pervades the Papal Church. 





Arr. XL—QUARTERLY BOOK TABLE. 
—eligion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 
Everlasting Punishment attended with Everlasting Decay. A Discourse. By a Con- 
gregational Pastor. 24mo., paper cover, pp. 48. Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

The theory of our Congregational pastor is that hell is an eter- 
nal prison, where each soul, being in solitary confinement, goes 
toward unconsciousness and nothingness by “ decay,” never reach- 
ing nothingness, but often, perhaps, reaching unconsciousness, 
Eternal life through Christ is everlasting growth in being and 
glory; eternal death is endless diminution in vitality, both con- 
scious and essential. But as wickedness has in itself a depraved 
vigor and vitality, antithetic to the true life, so the most wicked 
of sinners endure and suffer in consciousness the longest. Proba- 
bly the sinners against the Holy Ghost retain an eternal conscious 
misery. Thus the number of “ stripes” is as the amount of sin 
and guilt. The theory is wrought out with great ingenuity and 
considerable grace of style. The pamphlet is a prelude to a vol- 
ume in preparation in support of the same view. 

The author claims that he is within the limits of orthodoxy in 
maintaining these views. He gives us the following programme 
of retributive belief at the present day : 

I Universatist.—Punishment temporary, (resulting in everlasting happiness.) 

Il. ANNIAILATION.—Punishment everlasting in its evil results. 

III. Orraopox.—Punishment everlasting in itself—that is, in its operation upon 
its victims, even every one of them; but either— 

(1.) Resulting in everlasting decay, with final loss of conscious existence (that 
is, with “few stripes ’’) to such as ‘ knew not their Lord’s will; ” or, 

(2.) Resulting in everlasting growth, or progress of every individual in sin and 
sorrow forever. 

To all this we may add that if we understand the awkward 
language of Hagenbach, as translated vol. i, p. 380, Augustine 
held nearly the view of our Congregational Pastor. Pelagius bal- 
anced his lax heterodoxy by the terribleness of his hell; while 
Augustine “urged milder views in opposition to him, in accord- 
ance with the highest principle: He shall have justice without 
mercy who showed no mercy. With his supposition, as already 
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intimated, of a gradual diminution of punishment, and of degrees 
in the same, the gradual vanishing of it was put at a minimum.” 

We de not suppose that thought and discussion on this subject 
can be avoided even within the limits of the evangelical Church. 
There are minds, indeed, to whom the severest views of hell seem 
not only congenial and necessary to their Christian consciousness, 
but vital to the permanence of the orthodox faith and to the deter- 
ring sinners from sin. But there are also other minds, equally 
pure, and in other respects orthouox, to whom such a retribution 
is utterly unthinkable. 

Perhaps we may say, (as evinced by Priest Walworth’s book 
on hell, quoted in our last Quarterly,) there seem to be more va- 
riation of conception, a more tolerant comprehension, and less 
rigidly asserted severity of hell in the Romish than in most parts 
of the Protestant Church. After the age of Origen there was a 
period of the great prevalence ot Restorationism in the Eastern 
Church. This was checked and overcome by the just reaction of 
the sounder Western Church upon the Eastern. Buteven the West- 
ern Church compromised the matter. It made its doctrine com- 
fortable by accepting purgatory for tolerably good Christians, and 
keeping eternal misery for incorrigible sinners, infidels, and pagans. 
This doctrine of purgatory, backed by a possible hell beyond, as 
being immediate, limited, and conceivable, has a far more impressive 
effect in maintaining the power of the Romish Church than the 
more distant, and less easily grasped and believed, doctrine of an 
eternal misery for all sinners, great and small. And then, as a 
further mitigation, since the true heaven was the pure “ vision of 
God,” so all below that divine “ vision” was “hell,” even though 
some compartments thereof (those especially for infants damned) 
might be happier than this world. Yeta large range was allowed 
for “ opinion” upon which Infallibility pronounced no sentence. 
Free sweep was afforded to the popular preacher for descriptions 
of hell, surpassing the powers of Elder Knapp or Benjamin Abbott, 
but they were uttered upon the authority of the individual. When 
the churchman was called to account for such descriptions, he was 
entitled to reply that Ae was bound only by the creed of Trent, 
and Trent had not pronounced upon the subject. But the “ the- 
ology of the Reformation” swept away all these reserves and 
mitigations. Not only was full freedom allowed for the most 
vivid individual imagination, released from Scripture limita 
tions, in drawing pictures of hell, but a doubt of the truth of 
these pictures was, and still is, an untolerated heterodoxy. 

Fourts Serres,. Vor. XXV.—43 
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Our impression is that at thie present day, whatever may be 
the immediate effect of the severest doctrines and most vivid 
pictvrings of hell, the general result is, with an immense class 
of minds, skepticism. There is a large Protestant public who 
ask: “Can it be that non-Christian philanthropists, who shame 
most Christians by their purity and nobleness of life, like Frank- 
lin, Jefferson, and John Stuart Mill, go to a hell of inex- 
pressible eternal torment?” With this question Romanism has 
no difficulty. Priest Walworth can reply: “They are, as violating 
the first Table of the Decalogue, unquestionably excluded from 
the ‘vision of God, and so in hell, or at least in purgatory ; 
from which last, if you are deeply interested for them, you would 
do well to pray, with agony and tears, that they may be released. 
If they are in hell, there are compartments in hell more happy 
than this world, in which, perhaps, God eternally places them. 
Priest Such-a-one does, indeed, preach, with amazing power, that 
as leaders of mankind from the true Church, they are fried in the 
hottest place of hell forever. I do not pretend to know; for the . 
Church has not pronounced on this question, and I am responsible 
only for the decrees of Trent. But all such men had better beware 
lest Priest Such-a-one tells the awful truth. Let us all, by entire 
self-consecration, make sure of the divine vision.” But to the 
above question what answer can Protestantism, firmly and without 
misgivings, give? We doubt whether Rome does not here excel 
us, with all our boasted Protestant right of private judgment, in 
allowing a range of individualities and yet securing the perma- 
nence of her churchly doctrines. 

Viewed as an individual opinion, or as a hypothesis to be used 
to solve objection, rather than a doctrine, we see no call for en- 
deavoring to put a silencer upon the argument of the Congrega- 
tional Pastor. There are numerous such hypotheses of hell, which 
can neither be proved nor disproved by Scripture, by which no- 
body is bound, and which cannot rightfully be advanced as the 
doctrine of the Church to which the advocate belongs, but which 
are allowable, by a liberal comprehension, as individualisms or as 
hypotheses. The whole argument of Edwards to justify eternal 
damnation is based upon the assumption, unaffirmed by Scripture, 
that hell must be perpetuated eternally to overawe the universe 
into obedience. Equally hypothetical is Edwards’ opinion that 
the damned eternally increase in misery ; a hypothesis furnished 
to make hell as terrible as possible. Equally hypothetical is the 
doctrine of the infinite evil of the least sin, designed to justify a 
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punishment limitless in duration. Equally hypothetical again is 
the pleasant doctrine of the eternal increase of the happiness of 
the saved. Equally hypothetical is the assumption, now generally 
adopted, that the Scripture language describing the fire of hell is 
figurative language. Equally hypothetical, again, is the assump- 
tion that the damned eternally wild themselves to be damned, a 
theory invented to evince the justice of eternal damnation. And, 
finally, no more hypothetical, and no more provable or disprove- 
able by Scripture, is the Congregational Pastor’s theory of eternal 
diminution. Held as an individual solution, and not preached as 
his Church doctrine, and rendering nobody but himself responsible, 
it is just as entitled to tolerance as either of the above hypothe- 
ses. The doctrines of restorationism and of post mortem proba- 
tion stand on a different footing. They contradict a dogma 
which both the Catholic and Protestant Churches have persist- 
ently and earnestly pronounced ; the dogma, namely, that death 
in impenitence is the remediless catastrophe of our being. Hope 
‘held out to the dying impenitent is not only unscriptural and 
untraditional, but is an encouragement to impenitence. Nor is 
it a mere hypothesis to justify the orthodox doctrine, but a het- 
erodox doctrine. 

And here comes in our reply to our friends of the “ Universalist 
Quarterly,” who ask, Why not now, as in the primitive Church, 
unite comprehensively in promoting the kingdom of Christ, irre- 
spective of differing doctrinal views ? Our first reply is that we 
know no reason for believing that before Origen there was any 
Universalism in the primitive Church, and even Origen held it 
esoterically, with full and fatal admission that its publication was 
demoralizing. Secondly, we are very fearful that, with the ex- 
ception of the rare few, Universalism affords no real spiritual life 
to its believers. We know some lay Methodist Universalists who 
exhibit to us all the fruits of the Spirit; but when we ask them 
why they stay Methodists, their reply is apt to be that they get 
more spiritual food where they are. When we ask them if that 
can be true Christianity which generally tends to starve its be- 
lievers, we get no satisfactory reply. Thirdly, between Univer- 
salism and Orthodoxy there is not merely variation but direct an- 
tagonism in the necessary practical methods for conversion of sin- 
ners, to allow harmonious co-operation. When, for instance, in a 
revival the Orthodox preacher, unfolding the terrors of the law 
to the stricken eonscience, urges now as the only sure time for re- 
pentance, he cannot afford to be succeeded by a preacher who 
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disarms the law of its terrors and holds that repentance may be 
postponed beyond death. Hope for dying impenitence is full of 
fatal lethargy for Church and sinner. 

Between orthodoxy and so discordant, not to say so delusive, a 
scheme, therefore, an impossibility of co-operation is no proscription 
or illiberality. We have no respect for a jealous heresy-hunting, 
or for an irritable inquisitorial orthodoxy. But for the firmness 
with which a Church maintains those well-defined dogmas which 
she believes to be contained in Scripture, knows to have been rat- 
itied by the consensus of the holy of old, and sees to be the secret 
of her success in the salvation of men, we have a profound respect 
and approbation. She has a right to see, peremptorily, that her 
pulpits be not turned as batteries against her own cherished organic 
truths. Against such aright a pseudo-liberalism raises her outcry 
in vain. 





A Comparative View of the Doctrines and Confessions of Christendom. With Ilus- 
trations from their Original Standards. By Dr. GEor@E BENEDICT WINER, 
formerly Professor of Theology in the University of Leipsic. Edited from the 
last Edition, with an Introduction by Rev. Wim.iam B. Pops, Professor of 
Theology, Didsbury College, Manchester. 8vo., pp. 392. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 1873. [Received from Scribner, Welford, & Armstrong. Price, Three 


Dollars. } 

As Comparative Theology is an exhibit of the various religious 
systems of mankind in their resemblances or differences with each 
other and with Christianity, so Comparative Dogmatics is a sy- 
noptical presentation of the various beliefs within Christianity 
itself. Comparative Dogmatics differs from the History of Doc- 
trines by presenting the various creeds as contemporaneous, 
while the latter traces their origin and progressive development. 
Doctrinal history allows some scope for one-sided and partisan 
coloring ; while Comparative Dogmatics, constructed according 
to rule, approaches an exact science, compelling the accord of 
all sides. 

Professor Pope, in his scholarly and elegant Introduction, truly 
remarks that Comparative Dogmatics has received little attention 
from English theologians, including, we may add, their American 
brethren. America has produced one respectable History of Doc- 
trines, (Shedd’s,) and one revised translation of a German history, 
(Smith’s Hagenbach.) Both are written from a special stand-point, 
and need to be counterbalanced by a historian or two from our 
own Church. In treating Arminianism Shedd is a most pitiable 
blunderer, as we showed in our notice of his work. But in Com- 
parative Dogmatics, until the reproduction of this work from 
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Germany, neither England nor America had produced any 
thing. 

Though in Winer’s own modes of expression there are phrases 
enough to indicate a decided anti-Calvinian bias, the creeds and 
standards themselves are presented with great exactness in their 
original languages, untranslated. The creed of the Russian 
Church is left in its original modern Greek. Yet the work, great 
as is its value, is curiously incomplete. Constructed early in the 
present century, the systems presented are the Roman, Greek, 
Protestant, Socinian, Quaker! Winer knows nothing of Angli- 
can, Presbyterian, Baptist, or Methodist. Professor Pope under- 
takes not to supplement, but ingeniously sketches a programme 
for each student to furnish a supplement for himself. The work 
‘of Winer stands alone as a strictly impartial undogmatic present- 
ation of dogmas. As a beginning it is precisely the right thing ; 
and then it is precisely the right thing for the theological in- 
quirer to finish it. 

Professor Pope’s Introduction is a condensed but masterly sur- 
vey of the whole ground, full of valuable suggestions expressed 
in lucid language. We are dissatisfied with nothing but his clas- 
sification of Methodist doctrines in the dogmatical synopsis. We 
beg leave, in the name of American Methodism, to enter our firm 


fraternal protest against being fecorded before the eyes of the 
world as training under the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England! But before our statement of our protest let 
us fairly present the statement against which our protest is 
made : 


It may be said that English Methodism has no distinct Articles of Faith. At the 
same time it is undoubtedly true that no community in Christendom is more e’- 
fectually hedged about by confessional obligations and restraints, Reference has 
been made to the distinction of Creeds, Confessions, and Standards. Methodism 
combines the three in its doctrinal constitution after a manner on the whole pecul- 
iar to itself. Materially if not formally, virtually if not actually, implicitly if not 
avowedly, its theology is bound by the ancient (Ecumenical Creeds, by the Arti- 
cles of the English Church, and by comprehensive standards of its own—the pe- 
culiarity of its maintenance of these respectively having been determined by the 
specific circumstances of its origin and consolidation, circumstances into which it 
is not our business here to enter. In common with most Christian Churches it 
holds fast the Catholic symbols: the Apostolical and Nicene are extensively used 
in its liturgy; and the Athanasian, not so used, is accepted so far as concerns its 
doctrinal type. The doctrine of the Articles of the Church of England is the doctrine 
of Methodism. This assertion must be, of course, taken broadly, as subject to many 
qualifications. For instance: the Connection has never avowed the Articles as 
its Confession of Faith; some of those Articles have no meaning for it in its pres- 
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ent constitution; others of them are tolerated in their vague and doubtful bearing 
rather than accepted as definitions ; and, finally, many Methodists would prefer 
to disown any relation to them of any kind. Still, the verdict of the historical 
theologian, who takes a comprehensive view of the estate of Christendom in re- 
gard to the history and development of Christian truth, would locate the Method- 
ist community under the Thirty-nine Articles. He would draw his inference from 
the posture toward them of the early founders of the system; and he would not 
fail to mark that the American branch of the family, which has spread simulta- 
neously with its European branch, has retained the Articles of the English Church, 
with some necessary modifications, as the basis of its Confession of Faith. Setting 
aside the articles that have to do with discipline rather than doctrine, the Meth- 
odists universally hold the remainder as tenaciously as any of those who sign 
them, and with as much consistency as the great mass of English divines who 
have given them an Arminian interpretation. That is to say, where they diverge 
in doctrine from the Westminster Confession, Methodism holds to them; while 
this Confession rather expresses their views on Presbyterian Church government. , 
It may suffice to say generally on this subject, that so far as concerns the present 
volume, every qnotation from the English Articles may stand, if justly interpreted, 
as a representative of the Methodist Confession. Finally, we have the Methodist 
Standards, belonging to it as a society within a Church, which entirely regulate 
the faith of the community, but are binding only upon its ministers. Those Stand- 
ards are to be found in certain rather extensive theological writings which have 
none of the features of a Confession of Faith, and are never subscribed or accepted 
as such. More particularly, there are some Sermons and Expository Notes of 
John Wesley; more generally, these and other writings, catechisms, and early 
precedents of doctrinal definition; taken as a whole, they indicate a standard of 
experimental and practical theology t#® which the teaching and preaching of its 
ministers are universally conformed. What that standard prescribes in detail it 
would be impossible to define here. It is not our task to furnish the supplement 
to our volume, but to point out what it includes, and how it may be made. Suffice 
that the Methodist doctrine is what is generally termed Arminian as it regards the 
relation of the human race to redemption; that it lays great stress upor the per- 
sonal assurance which seals the personal religion of the believer; and that it 
includes a strong testimony to the office of the Holy Spirit in the entire renewal 
of the soul in holiness as one of the provisions of the covenant of grace upon 
earth. It may be added, though only as a historical fact, that a rigorous main- 
tenance of this common standard of evangelical doctrine has been attended by 
the preservation of a remarkable unity of doctrine throughout this large com- 


munion.—Pp. lxxvi-]xxviii. 

If a historical theologian is to represent the belief of a body of 
Christians said to amount to fifteen millions, it would certainly 
become him not to huddle them under a certain symbol with 
which they had merely some historical connection ; but to con- 
descend to inquire what they do truly believe, and what is 
the truly accurate expression of their belief in words. And cer- 
tainly very few intelligent members of that fifteen millions could 
read the Thirty-nine Articles and say they were the accurate ex- 
pression of their belief. Professor Pope’s reference to America 
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proves the reverse of his statement. Roughly we may say that 
of the Thirty-nine Articles we have rejected fourteen, reducing 
them to twenty-five, and of those twenty-five we have rejected 
essential parts, so that but about one half of the whole are by us 
accepted. The “ necessary modifications ” to which the Professor 
refers were with a single exception “ necessary,” because we did 
not doctrinally believe them. We refused to be classed under 
that symbol. The historian who should so classify us would there- 
fore mis-state our position, directly in the face of our most solemn 
act. Surely Professor Pope speaks from very slight examination 
when he says that “ setting aside the Articles that have to do 
with doctrine rather than discipline, the Methodists universally 
hold the remainder as tenaciously as any of those who sign 
them!” The entire body of Methodists of the United States no 
more hold the Thirty-nine Articles, doctrinally, than they do the 
Westminster Confession, They reject a large share of both for 
the same reason, namely, that they are, in their proper interpret- 
ation, Calvinistic. Nor does this confession express their views 
on Presbyterian Church government; for the “Confession” 
affirms the divine obligation of Presbyterianism, and the large 
body of American Methodists believe in the right of a voluntary 
Episcopacy. 

As for “the posture toward them (the Articles) of the early 
founders of the system,” it seems sufficient to say that it was by 
Wesley’s own hand that this more than half was rejected. If 
Wesley’s “ posture” is to be sponsor for acceptance of the Articles 
it would be equally good for a rejection of the Presbyterianism 
of the Confession, especially as he provided an Episcopate for 
English Methodism by the Episcopal ordination of Alexander 
Mather. The fact that a “great mass of English divines ” have 
“ given the Articles an Ariminian interpretation” can be nothing 
to us. We doubtless could sign them under express stipulation 
that we might give them our own interpretation, but even that 
would not justify a historian in fictitious!ly assigning those Arti- 
cles as the proper expression of the belief of our body, and thus 
misleading the student of history into a false idea, Arminius 
signed the Belgic Confession, but that could never justify a his- 
torian in putting that Confession in the Arminian column. When 
Methodism—at any rate American Methodism—is placed in the 
scheme of Doctrines, it must be by the same method as Winer 
selects for Arminians, Socinians, and Quakers; namely, by giv- 
ing first our twenty five articles, and then the remaining points 
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by extracts from standard authors. Indeed, our views are most 
lucidly expressed in most of the Arminian extracts given: by 
Winer ; the remainder could be furnished from Wesley, and, per- 
haps, Fletcher. 

Our scholarly theologians will find Winer, as expounded by 
Pope, a valuable and suggestive work. It is, indeed, the work in 
this most important department. While the empty declama- 
tions against creeds are in noisy progress, and while the divi- 
sive effects of varying dogmas are daily and delightfully 
diminishing, the study of creeds and doctrines, and the survey 
of the doctrinal history of the Church, are in no degree losing 
their interest or value. 





A Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistle to the Ephesians. By Joun Eaptn, 
LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature to the United Presbyterian Church. 
Second Edition. Revised throughout and enlarged. 8vo., pp. 504. London: 
Griffin, Bohn, & Co. i861. 

As a commentator on single books of the New Testament Dr. 

Eadie is scarcely surpassed. Less exclusively verbal than Elli- 

cott, he is scarcely less accurately philological, and his freer range 

renders his work less arid and more readablé. He brings in a 

large amount of moral, spiritual, and theological reflection, giving 

more body, roundness, and color to the philological skeleton. As 

a Scotch Presbyterian he is of course professedly Calvinistic, 

though his heart is so Arminian ‘hat he abundantly contradicts 

himself, being alternately on eac’. side of the Synod of Dort, now 
chiming with Episcopius and » »w with Bogerman. In defending 
his Calvinism he takes g:-und of mere foreknowledge, which is 

Arminianism. Anon, he tells us that predestination and freedom 

are irreconcilable, but both true, which is virtual confession that 

Calvinism as a solution of divine government is failure. Finally, 

as if to save his orthodoxy, he chalks up to true fatalism, yet 

with an obvious feeling that his own fatalistic statement has in 
it not a little of the appalling. 

With entire conclusiveness Dr. Eadie shows that evdoxia, ren- 
dered “ good pleasure,” in Eph. i, 5, should be rendered “ benig- 
nant purpose,” that is, benevolence or beneficence. We are, then, 
“ predestinated,” not “according to the good pleasure of his will,” 
but according to the beneficence of his will, One of the pet 
phrases of arbitrary absolutism, therefore, in which Calvinism 
intrenches itself, is demolished. In both the Septuagint and the 
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New Testament the use of the word is uniform; and so an En- 
glish phrase which sounds like a curt, peremptory, omnipotent 
silencer upon all inquiry, is really a term for divine liberality. 
The election of Eph. i is not based by St. Paul in an austere, 
divine reserve, but in an open, free beneficence. 

Our hearty thanks are due to the independence and honesty 
of Dr. Eadie, in rescuing this most beautiful word, eddoxia, benefi- 
cence, from the sad perversion by which Calvinism has made it a 
most repulsive cant term for a reasonless despotism on the part 
of the wise and blessed God. This abuse of this sweet word is 
constantly occurring in Calvinistic standard writings. Thus Cal- 
vin: “God hath a sufficient, just cause of his election and repro- 
bation in his own will or pleasure.” And so Archbishop Usher 
thus stultifies Omniscience by making God act by mere will 
without just cause: “There is, indeed, no cause of reprobation in 
the reprobate that they, rather than others, are passed by of 
God ; that is, wholly from the unsearchable depths of God’s free 
will and good pleasure.” And so Dr. Eadie’s countryman; Dr. 
Dick: “If there was sin in the reprobate, there was sin also in the 
elect; and we must therefore resolve their opposite allotments 
into the will of God, who gives and withholds his favor according 
to his good pleasifre.” How men, learned men, good men, should 
be so fascinated with the work of exhibiting perpetually so dis- 
gusting a caricature of our holy God is a problem we attempt 
not to solve. 

But one of the grandest battles of the commentators on Ephe- 
sians is fought over Eph. ii, 3: “‘ Were by nature children of 
wrath even as others.” Does this text teach an inborn depravity, 
depravity in our nature? Does it mean that our nature at birth 
is under damnation? And this last question truly involves 
“infant damnation.” If the child before responsible action is 
damned in the womb, its final damnation is just. Nay, the 
whole race might justly be born and damned, without an actual 
sin, and without a Saviour, to hell forever. And that, as we ail 
know, is the fundamental Calvinistic assumption, This assump- 
tion is claimed as necessary in order to show that the gift of 
Christ is pure “ grace;” and in order to show that a part might 
be elected by pure “ good pleasure,” and the rest left as repro- 
bate, to their own previously damned state. For Calvinism this 
text is a Thermopylae, a narrow pass in which it intrenches itself 
for dear life. 

Dr, Eadie shows conclusively, we think, that “children of 
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wrath” signifies, not, liable to a possible wrath, but “involved 


in wrath,” the wrath lying in actual contact on the object. 
So far Calvinism and Arminianism must agree. “ Children 
of disobedience,” in verse two, is in the Greek, “sons of disobe- 
dience;” and Ellicott and others say that “ children” implies 
a stronger and nearer connection than “sons.” The statement 
is, however, untenable. Children of “wisdom,” in Matt. xi, 19, 
expresses no stronger relation than “sons of disobedience.” 
Yet these, and perhaps all the parallel phrases, imply contactual 
relation. 

But the vital contest is upon gia, “by nature.” And here we 
think the definition of nature credited to the German commenta- 
tor Harless is the true one: that which is born or grows, in antith- 
esis to that which is made, Nature is never made ; it is born and 
becomes. Dr. Eadie illustrates this with a rich variety of Greek 
quotations. He does not deny that the term is sometimes used 
as second nature; the superstratum deposited by habit over our 
primary character. Nor could he deny, we suppose, that the su- 
perstratum of regeneration, though a result of an act, and truly 
made, is called a nature. Nor, although God is neither born nor 
grows, do we hesitate to speak of the divine nature. Yet 
Dr. Eadie is justified in maintaining that these secondary and 
sporadic meanings cannot stand before the normal and ordinary 
definition. The true ordinary meaning of “nature” must be 
accepted. 

One of the most acute of German commentators, however, Dr. 
Meyer, denies that a nature, in this sense, under wrath, is Paul’s 
doctrine. He maintains that the apostle teaches that all penalty 
is the result of actwal sin, and all wrath rests upon a developed 
nature. He refers to Rom. v, 12, where it is said that all die be- 
cause all sin. When asked then why infants penally die, he 
replies, the apostle did not think of that question! This reply 
will not satisfy “New England theology,’ nor our poor New 
York theology either. Macknight, followed by Dr. Clarke, denies 
that original sin appears in the text, and both quote a number of 
Greek passages in support of their views. Yet in every one of 
these quotations the predicate is truly affirmed of the inbora 
nature base. Wesley, on the other hand, explicitly affirms that 
Paul lays the wrath of God apon our inborn nature. Against the 
Pelagian view, which denies original depravation to be found in 
this text, Dr. Eadie’s victory is, we think, complete, Standing 
alone, the text would not be sufficient to establish original sin ; 
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but coming in as auxiliary with Rom. v, 12-21, it is a very 
powerful and decisive confirmation. 

Dr. Eadie, elated by this clear success, however, boldly takes a 
farther step, beyond St. Paul, into a most fearful position, not 
without tokens that a shudder passes through his moral being as 
he takes his stand, From affirming that our nature lies contact- 
ually under the wrath of God, he affirms that it was so previous 
to and without any personal responsible act of our own! That 
is quite another thing. It is one thing to affirm that our nature 
is under a shade, and another thing to affirm that no act of ours 
ever placed it there. A nature may be brought by circumstances 
into new relations. A nature may be hated by ws to-day and 
loved to-morrow. It may be our free act that subjects our nature 
to the wrath of God. In the entire previous context (ver. 1 and 2) 
Paul is speaking of adult sinners; heathen debased by a course 
of sin; who had forfeited ali those redemptive shields by which 
their infant condition was untouched by divine wrath, and had 
made themselves responsible for the tendencies of their nature by 
the actual sanctions of voluntary sin, Dr. Wilbur Fisk well says : 
“ Guilt is not imputed until, by a voluntary rejection of the Gos- 
pel, man makes the depravity of his nature the object of his 
choice.” Then is he, by his very nature, a child of wrath. (See 
our Note on Rom. xi, 32.) So that though our infant nature 
may be a child of grace, our adult nature may be a child of 
wrath. Infant damnation, therefore, whether in the womb or in 
hell, has no support from this text. 


—-—- -+ 


Christianity the Science of Manhood. A Book for Questioners. By Minot Jup- 

son SAVAGE. 16mo., pp. 187. Boston: Noyes, Holmes, & Co. 1873. 
Mr. Savage has in this volume rendered an excellent service to 
those who are skeptically inclined, and are at the same time more 
familiar with the questions and cavils of skepticism than with the 
replies and real position of orthodoxy. His own mind has 
traversed the whole dreary realm, with no relief from the old 
traditional arguments; and the line of thought which brought 
him into light and peace is clearly, and in quite familiar style, pre- 
sented in these pages. It first sets forth man as a physical, in- 
tellectual, affectional, and réligious being, whose parts, in order to 
a true manhood, are to be developed to individual perfection, and 
must be also harmoniously combined. 

The ideal perfect man is the truly religious man, rightly ad- 
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justed to the race as a brotherhood, and also to a possible future 
over which a good being rules. The second part of the argument 
shows that in Christianity there is a central principle of love to 
God and man, which as a germinant, vital force, will produce this 
perfect manhood and elevate humanity to its highest possi- 
ble condition, individually, socially, morally, and eternally. 
Assuming that this is the goal to be reached, it is important 
to know that Confucianism, Brahmanism, and the other great 
religions, while saying many excellent and true things, have 
each a widely different central idea and aim, The scientific and 
philosophic substitutes for Christianity are equally defective. But 
Christianity, and it alone, appeals to love—the one universal, gov- 
erning principle of humanity—and claims a power of taking man 
as he is and raising him to a conformity to its own perfect ideal 
as shown in Jesus. It must, therefore, be the true religion, what- 
ever be the fate of the questions of criticism respecting the Chris- 
tian records. Such is Mr. Savage’s argument: it waives the 
skeptic’s questions, and takes him on his own ground. The con- 
clusion is irresistible; surely that system which lifts up, advances, 
and perfects man, must be true. But our author’s success is 
really but half achieved. If Christianity is Jove, as he says, and 
only that, the Boston Radicals will at once claim to become good 
converts. To us Christianity is a body of facts, and of doctrines 
based upon those facts. The questions which are waived inevita- 
bly come up again and must be settled. We do, indeed, under- 
stand that that love which is the essence of the Gospel system is 
consequent upon an acceptance of an incarnate, atoning Christ ; 
and so, doubtless, does Mr. Savage, but he leaves his converted 
skeptic in ignorance of it, and in utter doubt whether he may put 
faith in the records which alone tell of that Christ. 


—_— .__—_ 


Walks and Words of Jesus. A Paragraph Harmony of the Four Evangelists. By 
Rev. M.N. OLmsTEAD. With an Introduction by Rev. R. 8. Foster, D.D. Third 
Edition. 12mo., pp. 400. New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitch- 
cock & Walden. ’ 

Mr. Olmstead’s purpose in the preparation of this volume is 

worthy of all praise. He has sought to construct from the four 

Gospels a single narrative of the life of Jesus, employing “ every 

word” of the Evangelists, and arrahging the events of their 

records in their proper chronological order. This is undoubtedly 
the true method of study of the life of our Lord. He has also, 


by means of a larger type, brought into a special prominence the 
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words of Jesus himsélf, whether in set discourses or in casual 
conversations, so that at a glance his utterances may be distin- 
guished from those of other persons or of the writer’s. This is a 
valuable feature of the book. We dissent from some of the ar- 
rangements of passages. It seems not likely, for instance, that 
the incidents recorded in Matt. viii, 19-22, and Luke ix, 57-62, 
occurred twice, and yet Mr. Olmstead so reckons them, and 
puts them eighty pages apart. It cannot be that Peter’s denial 
of his Lord was more thar once predicted ; but Mr. Olmstead 
represents it as foretold three times, twice at the passover-table, 
and once after the crossing over the Kedron. Not a few similar 
instances occur where an event which clearly, as we think, oc- 
curred but once, appears twice in the narrative. This is, to say 
the least, a very easy way of constructing a harmony, and equally 
unsatisfactory. And why place the resurrection of Lazarus before 
the mission of the seventy—four months too early? Or the inter- 
view with the Greeks, which, according to John, was immediately 
followed by the final departure from the temple, before the curs- 
ing of the fig-tree and the cleansing of the temple? Or the se- 
lection of the twelve half a dozen chapters after the Sermon on 
the Mount, which it really preceded? All these are important 
points in a harmonized narrative of our Lord’s life. These points, 
however, to which most scholars would object, do not obscure 
the divine lessons of the book, It may be recommended to the 
people as a striking and instructive exhibition of Jesus speaking 
to the people. ‘ 





Apologetic Lectures on the Moral Truths of Christianity. Delivered in Leipsic in 
the Winter of 1872. By Cur. Ernst Lutuarpt, Doctor and Professor of The- 
ology. Translated from the German by Sophia Taylor. Crown 8vo., pp. 405. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1873. 


These lectures properly constitute the Third Part of the author’s 
Apology for Christianity. The ‘first course, on the Fundamental 
Truths of Christianity, was delivered in 1864; the second, on the 
Saving Truths of Christianity, in 1867; and they are now supple- 
mented by the ten lectures in the present volume on the Moral 
Truths of Christianity. Indeed, the defense would have been in- 
complete without them, for, as Dr. Luthardt well observes, 
“unless Christianity can prove itself to be the moral power of 
public and private life, all other proofs will be in vain.” Theology 
teaches what is matter of faith, but the world to-day demands 
that what is thus taught shall be made evident in the lives and 
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actions of men. This volume undertakes, therefore, the unfolding 
of the system of Christian ethics, basing it firmly upon the teach- 
ings of Holy Scripture. The necessity of this basis for the best 
life of the individual, of society, and of the State, appears in the 
first lecture, on the Nature of Christian Morality. But such a 
morality “presupposes the Christian, and the Christian pre- 
supposes the man.” Man as he is exhibited in the second lecture, 
and the Christian, or man truly such, renewed by a new birth, in 
the third. Virtue lies in the disposition of the heart; its essence 
is love, the ideal of true morality, out of which all the other 
virtues grow. The ground is thus laid for a beautiful elucidation 
of Christian relations and duties in accordance with the inculca- 
tions of the New Testament. The work is not then to take rank 
with the mass of our deistic text-books on moral science. Written 
from the Lutheran stand-point, it is neither Augustinian nor Pela- 
gian, nor yet is it Wesleyan, Less profoundly scientific than 
Wuttke’s, it is more thoroughly practical, while its clear style and 
elegant diction at once take the reader captive. 





Short Sermons on Consecration and Kindred Themes : for the Closet, the Fireside, _d 
the Lecture-room. By Rev. A. C. GrorGe, D.D., of the Central New York Jon- 
ference, Author of “Counsels to Converts,” ‘The Satisfactory Portion,” etc. 
12mo., pp. 306. New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 
Walden. 1873. 


“These,” as the author says in his preface, “are not elaborate 
sermons, but simply suggestions toward discourses bearing some 
relation to the great theme of Christian consecration.” They are 
thirty-four in number, some discussing themes as fully and at 
as great length as befits an ordinary sermon, others containing only 
the material of a five minutes’ exhortation, <A third of them, per- 
haps, bear directly upon the subject of holiness, and almost all 
the others discuss cognate topics. The subjects of the sketches 
are well selected—* Consecration: its Nature and Obligation,” 
“ Consecration a Constant Service,” “The Separating Power of 
the Divine Presence,” “ The Inspiration of a Great Presence,” “ A 
Drift or a Voyage,” “Life, Capital for Immortality,” “The 
Eternity of Character,” etc. 

It is a good book. The “Sermon” is indeed very short, oft- 
times, but clear, to the point, and strong. The style is correct, 
forcible, and often eloquent; the spirite is devout, the whole 
tendency purifying and elevating. The work abounds in illus- 
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trations, sometimes original, sometimes cited and the authors 
named, but all apt and interesting, and frequently very striking 
and beautiful. The very brevity of the several discourses, while 
it precludes exhaustive discussion, makes the volume more availa- 
ble for the purposes of that wise economy which gathers up frag- 
ments of time, “ that nothing be lost.” 


Critical and Exegetical Handbook to the Epistle to the Galatians, By HEINRICH 
AuGust, WILHELM Meyer, Th. D., Oberconsistorialrath, Hanover. Translated 
from the fifth edition of the German by G. H. VENABLES. 8vo., pp. 354. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner, Welford, & Armstrong. 
1873. 


This is the first installment we have received of the English 
translation of Dr. Meyer’s very able commentary on the New 
Testament, now being issued from the press of the Clarks, 
The entire work will be heartily welcomed by our scholarly 
ministers and biblical students. It annotates, of course, the 
Greek text very thoroughly and accurately. Meyer’s first 
principle is that the true commentator, as such, owes no allegi- 
ance to creeds or churchly confessions. His single work is to find 
the true intentional meaning of the sacred writer. In his inde- 
pendence we think him sometimes erratic; but in general his 
insight and power of unfolding the true vein of sacred thought 
is rarely, if ever, surpassed. We have used his volumes upon 
previous Epistles to great advaniage, and can, therefore, speak 
from some experience, 

The first volume of Romans has also been issued. The pub- 
lishers announce that two volumes more of the work may be 
issued by next spring; but so great care has to be taken to se- 
cure accuracy, as well as to obtain the author’s latest corrections, 
that the issue of the volumes may be somewhat delayed. 





Foreign Theological Publications. 


Die Geheimnisse des Glaubens, (The Mysteries of Faith, ete.) Von Lupwia Scuo- 

BERLEIN,wDr. der Philosophie und Theologie. Heidelberg, 1872. 

Dr. Schdberlein has earned the reputation of an able and ortho- 
dox Lutheran theologian. Some of his monographs are classic 
pieces of theological speculation. The present work is an effort to 
help the devout thinker to the fullest practicable comprehension 
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of the more mysterious of the doctrines of Christianity. It consists 
of ten essays (422 octavo pages) on the subjects: “ The Essence 
and Certainty of Faith,” “The Trinity,” “ The Unity of God and 
Man in Christ,” “The Atonement,” “ Miracles,” “'The Eucharist,” 
“Time and Eternity,” “ Heaven and Earth,” “The Essence of the 
Spiritual Wature and Corporeality,” “ Christianity the Truth and 
Completion of the Human.” Though written independently, they 
yet stand in close relation to each other, and rest upon a common 
theological ground-view. The key-note to the whole is faith— 
faith in its deepest and broadest sense as the unity of knowing, 
feeling, and willing, that is, as the most central activity of the 
soul. Under the guidance of this faith the regenerated Christian 
mind goes out in never-satiated thirst after the deep significance of 
the truths of revelation. The ancient Church creeds, venerable as 
they are, are not the highest attainable expression of the deep 
things of God ; on the contrary, the mind of the Church may and 
should, in every age, aspire to a deeper and higher comprehension 
and construction of revealed theology. Otherwise the life of the 
Church is in danger of declining into an idolization of the latter, 
and into a shallow practicism. Dr, Schéberlein has directed his 
faith-guided speculations chiefly in two directions—to “ the highest 
heights and the deepest depths of the kingdom of God.” The 
highest factor is the Divine love, and the lowest the corporeality 
of the creature. The innermost center and the outermost periphery 
of the Divine kingdom are the spheres of Christian mystery proper. 
As a whole, the book offers much stimulating food for Christian 
thought. It will fully satisfy very few, even of the author’s own 
Church ; for it insists that even the Lutheran symbols largely need 
reconstruction. A redeeming feature of it is that it every-where 
bases itself closely upon the plain word of God. The question is, 
however, whether it does not in some points elicit from the sacred 
texts other doctrines than their true implications, 

A very interesting feature of the work is its discussion of the unity 
of the Divine and the human in Christ. The author is not only 
dissatisfied with the view common in Anglo-Saxon theology, but 
also with the modern German idea of a «évworc, a temporary self- 
divestment on the part of the Son of God of his divine attributes, 
or, at least, of their activity. But the view which he proposes in 
their stead, and which is too complicated to be stated here, seems 
to us to involve even more difficulties than the others. It agrees 
with the xévwoic theory in discarding any thing like a double per- 
sonality and a twofold consciousness in Christ, and insists that 
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even during his human manifestation he still retained his divine 
consciousness, and, together with the Father and the Spirit, ruled 
the universe. His entering into, and his return out of, the condi- 
tions of time, occupied as it were only the space of a mathematical 
point in his eternal existence form, and hence involved no inter- 
ruption whatever of his eternal activity. 

The essay on atonement (p. 90) is perhaps as able a presenta- 
tion and defense of the orthodox view as is anywhere to be found. 
It appeared originally in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopidie. 

Another marked feature of the book, and one which in some 
points will collide with the habitual ways of thinking in the ma- 
jority of Protestant Churches, is the constant treatment of man, 
not as mere spirit, but as spirit, soul, and body, and the bringing 
of the incarnation of the Redeemer into a direct realistic relation 
not only to man’s soul, but also to his natural life, his body. 
Many of the thoughts here presented are worthy of candid con- 
sideration ; if we mistake not they will convince us that modern 
Protestantism is too much inclined to a one-sided abstract spirit- 
ism, and to an unscriptural disesteem of the nature-phase of man. 
To the average Protestant, the doctrine of the resurrection seems 
like a very unimportant matter—one that might almost be lost 
sight of without detriment to the symmetry of Christian life and 
thought. And yet how different was it in the minds of the Apos- 
tles! How large a place is given to it, both in their preaching 
and in their writings! Has not Protestantism, in reacting against 
the gross realism of Romanism, gone a little too tar into the opposite 
extreme? However this may be, the learned and elaborate dis- 
cussions of Schéberlein on the significance of the body, the nature 
of the resurrection body, the relation of Christ’s unglorified to 
his glorified body, and of his glorified body to his eternal divinity, 
will amply repay the labor of a taorough study. 

The spirit that pervades the whole work is admirably charitable; 
earnest, and devout. 





Uber Nationale Erziehung. (On National Education.) Vom Verfasser der ‘‘ Briefe 
tiber Berliner Erziehung.” Leipzig, 1872: B. G. Teubner. 
This book of 240 large, closely-printed pages is of great interest 
to all edycators, for several reasons. It is a thorough discussion 
of the whole German system of education, but especially of its 
higher departments—gymnasial, university, and female education. 
It is a candid criticism of the merits and defects of the system, 
and an earnest advocacy of certain wide-reaching improvements, 
Fourtu Series, Vor. XXV.— 44 
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While treating exclusively of German education, it abounds in 
suggestions that would be profitable to educators every-where. The 
author of the work has seen fit to withhold his name, but it is easy 
to infer, both from the stir made by his previous work, “ Letters 
on Berlin Education,” and by a glance at the spirit of the present 
one, that he is an experienced teacher and a liberal thinker. The 
book starts out with the suggestion that, as now the German na- 
tion has at last attained to an approximate political unity, so it is 
opportune for the educators of the nation to set about inaugurating 
a combined movement toward the development of a better and 
more strictly German national character as the future recipient 
and sole guarantee of the stability of the national unity. This 
character is made to consist in clearness and independency of 
thought and in rounded equilibrium of propension. Taking apt- 
ness to produce this result as a criterion of the soundness of every 
phase and feature of existing institutions, he proceeds to apply it 
in detail to all the studies of the ten years of gymnasial drill, and 
to the subjects treated and methods prevalent in the four faculties 
of the university. Of the many points made by the book we can 
mention only a few: The ten years (nine to nineteen) gymnasial 
course is not too long a preparation for the university, but the 
spirit of the teaching is defective. It aims too much at a mechan- 
ical cramming of the head with undigested facts. Its spirit is 
pedantic, and it tends to generate pedants. It sLould rather aim 
at stimulating autonomous thinking. It treats the pupil too ser- 
vilely ; it should begin earlier in the course to awaken his sense of 
manhood and self-respect by addressing him as Sie instead of Du. 
It should, toward the last of the ten years, introduce some features 
of the freedom of university study. On passing from the gymna- 
sium to the university, the author finds occasion for still greater 
reforms—though he is careful to say that Germany has nothing to 
learn from the great schools of other nations. The prime requisite 
for training capable servants of the State in the learned professions 
is practical teachers. Many very learned professors have no talent 
for teaching. The lecture system is right in itself, but it needs 
complementing. There should be a “seminary ” in each depart- 
ment for giving the students practical training in the subject in 
hand, under the guidance of a skillful drill-master. Otherwise 
many of the students pass their three or four years in a fruitless 
mechanical writing down of what they passively hear. In respect 
to the teaching personnel, some changes are loudly called for. 
Professors too old to do profitable work should no longer be paid 
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full salaries, (and thus incapacitate the authorities to promote able 
young men,) but should be excused from labor, and retired on 
moderate pensions. In regard to examinations and promotions, 
greater stress should be laid on oral than on written examinations, 
but a still greater stress on the direct judgment of those who 
taught the applicants. On coming to the subject of female edu- 
cation, the usually clear-headed author suddenly loses his common 
sense and becomes all at once violently reactionary. This part 
of his work has no appropriateness for American womanhood. His 
opinions here are in fact simply monstrous. He hesitates not to 
aver that the higher female schools of Germany are an unmitigated 
evil, affording no truly womanly culture, and fatally prejudicing 
their pupils against the duties of woman’s natural life-sphere. 
With the exception of this last feature, we heartily commend this 
work to all German-reading American pedagogues. 





Die Grenzen des confessionellen Elementes im Bereiche der sittlichen Gemeinschaft. 
(The Limits of the Confessional Element in the Social Sphere.) Von Dr. W. 
FALCKENHEIMER. Cassel, 1872. 

An attempt by an orthodox moderate liberal to fix the proper 

limits to the action of the secular and the religious powers in lands 

where State and Church are more or less organically united. The 
task is far from easy. The proper attitude of the State to Church 
property, to Church festivals, to marriage and divorce, to religious 
corporations, etc., is a perplexing question. Tlistory is largely 
made up of the strifes that have arisen along the border line. So 
long as State and Church are organically connected the strifes will 
continue. There is too much human passion in them both to re- 
main peacefully co-ordinate. The one will continually strive to 
subordinate the other. The only practical solution of the problem 
is either an absolute organic unity of the two—a theocracy or 
hierocracy—or their absolute separation and independency. Nor 
is the celebrated maxim, “A free Church in a free State,” the 
highest wisdom. It should read, “Free Church and free State.” 

The State and the Church having properly no organic relations, 

need not be conterminous at all. One State may embrace many 

Churches ; but equally well, if not better, may one Church embrace 

many States. Indeed, the Church has no naturai limits ; its legis- 

lation applies equally to all men of all zones; the whole earth 
may be embraced in one Church, whereas State legislation has to 
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be adapted to the geographic and climatic peculiarities of each 
race and country. 

Dr. Falekenheimer looks for help to Rothe’s theory, that the 
State is finally to absorb the Church. He would therefore restrict 
the confessional element to the strictly religious sphere, and regard 
the State as already a sort of higher Church, charged with con- 
serving the more general interests of morality, and even of re- 
ligion. 





e 


History, Biography, and Topography. 


The Life of the Rev. Alfred Cookman. With some account of his Father, the Rev. 
George Grimston Cookman. By Henry B. RipGaway, D.D. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. R. S. Foster, LL.D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Pp. 480. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1873. 

Among modern contributions to the biographical wealth of the 
Church, few are equal to Dr. Ridgaway’s Life of Alfred Cookman. 
So beautiful a theme, in the hands of so ready a writer, could 
hardly fail to produce a beautiful result. The volume is emi- 
nently a delineation of character. It narrates little of incident, 
little of anecdote, nothing of adventure. The events and scenes 
which it describes all belong to the living present, and lack the 
enchantment which distance sometimes lends to the view. The 
author invites us simply to the contemplation of a human life in 
which divine grace wrought a good work, and -vhich shone more 
and more unto the perfect day. 

Alfred Cookman was the eldest son of the Rev. George G. 
Cookman, who went down into an ocean grave in the steamship 
President in 1841, but whose name is yet as ointment poured 
forth. He was born in Columbia, Pa., January 4, 1828, and died in 
the city of Newark, N. J., November 13, 1871, in the forty-fourth 
year of his age. A subject of deep religious impressions almost 
from infancy, he gave his heart to Christ in solemn covenant when 
he was only a little over nine vears of age. He preached his first 
sermon when he was only seventeen years old, was called into the 
itinerant ministry under the authority of a presiding elder the 
next year, and was received by the Philadelphia Conference on 
trial in 1848. His appointments were Attleborough, (Pa.,) Del- 
aware City Circuit, (Del.,) Germantown, Kensington, Westches- 
ter, Harrisburgh, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, New York city, Wil- 
mington, (Del.,) and Newark, (N. J.) He was a member of the 
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National Camp-Meeting Association, and entered with great en- 
thusiasm into their plans and labors. Mr, Cookman was well 
known, not only as an earnest and eloquent, acceptable and suc- 
cessful minister of Christ, commending himself, like Paul, “ to 
every man’s conscience in the sight of God,” but as a confessor 
and ardent advocate of that grace which bringeth full salvation.| 
The least that can be said of him, in connection with the doctrine 
named, is that his life was not inconsistent with the profession 
which he made. Among the names which the Church, with hum- 
ble, grateful joy, inscribes upon her tablets as examples of the 
purifying, elevating power of divine grace, there is a place for 
the name of Alfred Cookman. 

The biographer is to be congratulated, not only upon the pleas- 
ant character of the work set before him, but the success with 
which he has done it. He was long and intimately acquainted 
with Mr. Cookman; he appreciated him; he loved him; and to 
a kindred spirit we can imagine no more grateful task than the 
delineation of such a friend when he is gone from earth, but gone 
in such wise that it can hardly be said of him that he died, but 
rather that he “was not, for God took him.” 





A Man of God; or, Providence and Grace Exemplified in a Memoir of the Rev. 
Peter M’Owan. Compiled chiefly from his Letters and Papers. By Rev. Joun 
M’Owan. Edited by G. Osborn, D.D. 12mo., pp. 367. London: Wesleyan 
Conference Office. 1873. 


The devout mind will receive with pleasure this record of a good 
man’s life. Its special interest will doubtless be for the most part 
limited to those who personally knew him; but to all lovers of 
the Lord Jesus, and in particular those who belong to the Meth- 
odist family, so excellent a biography of a Wesleyan minister 
who for more than half a century .was an honored and successful 
pastor cannot fail to prove acceptable. Methodism found him a 
youth in his Scottish home, under an unevangelical ministry, sur- 
rounded by a general religious apathy, and brought him to Christ. 
The works of Fletcher uprooted his Seotch Calvinism, At the 
age of twenty-two he was placed in his first circuit, and thence- 
forth his life was consecrated to the one work of an itinerant 
preacher. _He appears in these pages as a devoted Christian, an 
eloquent preacher, a faithful pastor, a tender husband, a fond 
parent, a man ready for any service, however great the toil or 
sacrifice, and ambitious only to do his duty faithfully and well 
so as to be approved by his Conference and final Judge. Such 
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meu as Moore, Newton, Bunting, and Jackson were his personal 
friends. His labors were in such places as Glasgow, London, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and Bristol. An ac- 
count of him might perhaps be written which would more fully 
show his connection with the men and great events of his time, 
but none could better exhibit the fully rounded character formed 
by the operations of Providence in his itinerant life and divine 
grace revealed in his soul. The volume is largely made up of his 
correspondence and extracts from other manuscripts, which the 
compiler has used with excellent judgment. 





Spiritualism and Necromancy. By Rev. A. B. Morrison, of the Southern Illinois 
Conference. 16mo., pp. 203. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. New York: 
Nelson & Phillips. 1873. 


We confess some surprise at this book. It is well written, the 
spirit is good, but it concedes far more than we are willing to admit. 
Its theory, plainly stated in the author’s own words, is simply 
this: “Spiritualism is a snare of demons, by which they deceive 
poor bewildered mortals by personating in the seance the friend 
whose spirit you call for."—P. 165. This clearly concedes that 
the phenomena of spirit-rapping are supernatural, produced by 
evil beings, and that the deception in the matter is in the 
demons pretending to be the souls of the friends with whom the 
victim is trying to communicate. We regard spirit-rapping, as 
worked by the mediums who conjure up imaginary ghosts, but 
take care to demand real dollars for their services, as one of the 
meanest and brassiest of the cheats whereby the cunning make 
merchandise of the weak. This, in this part of the land, is the 
public verdict, There may be, here and there, for aught we know, 
a demented individual who imagines that the dead can be induced 
to beat on a table an answer to any trifling question that may be 
put to them. There may be a few who are in doubt whether 
alleged phenomena are mere trickery, or the result of certain 
mysterious laws of the human mind; but the claim of super- 
natural agency is utterly scouted by the intelligent as well as 
the religious portion of the community. This verdict is the 


right one. 
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Miscellaneous. 


The Words of the New Testament, as Altered by Transmission and Ascertained by 
Modern Criticism, for Popular Use. By Rev. WiLtiamM MILLIGAN, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism, Aberdeen; and Rev. AiEXIS 
Ropverts, D.D., Professor of Humanity, St. Andrews. 12mo., pp. 262. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner, Welford, & Armstrong. 1873. 

The attention net only of scholars, but of thoughtful readers 

generally, has been attracted to the subject of the New Testa- 

ment text. This interest has been enhanced by the approaching 
revision of our English version. This volume was therefore wisely 
intended to meet a “popular” want. It goes over the whoie 
ground of errors in the text, their disclosure by the discovery of 
manuscripts, the methods of textual revision, and the results ob- 
tained in showing the wonderful accuracy of the general text, 
and the curious variations and conclusions with regard to a few 
important texts. Though prepared by two very eminent biblical 
scholars, the work is adapted for “the people.” No Greek or 

Hebrew type alarms the English reader; and the entire volume 

is perfectly clear to the average Sunday-school teacher, 


Old Rome and New Italy. (Recuer dos de Italian.) By Eauiio CasrELAr, Author 
of “The Republican Movement in Europe,” now publishing in “ Harper’s 
Magazine.” ‘Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR ARNOLD. 12mo., pp. 301. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 


Castelar assumes as his base the Hegelian philosophy, and for his 
superstructure a universal humanitarian religion, which fuses all 
religious systems into a yet undeveloped unity, and inspires the 
loftie-t yet most vague hopes of human progress to a future 
earthly indefinite yet transcendent good. Whether he possesses 
any clear faith in personal immortality or not, is a question which 
our reading of his essays does not enable us distinctly to answer. 
His style is one continuous strain of lofty rhetoric, philosophy, 
politics, and religion, rolling forward in one grand flow of oratory, 
verging often into prose poetry. He is a stimulating, often in- 
structive, oftener a delusive thinker and writer. 
The Great Riots of New York, 1712 to 1873. Including a Full and Complete Ac- 
count of the Four Days’ Riot of 1863. By Hon. J. IT. Heapiey, Author of 
“Napoleon and his Marshals,” “Washington and his Generals,” ‘ Sacred 


Mountains,” ‘“‘ Sacred Homes and Martyrs,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo., pp. 359. 
New York: E. B. Treat. 


Triumphing over Death. A Narrative of the Closing Sceaes of the Life of Will- 
iam Gordon, M.D., F.L.S., of Kingston-upon-Hull. By Newman Hatt, D.D. 
12mo., pp. 263. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. New York: Nelson & 
Phillips. 1873. 
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Biblical Commentary on the Old Testament. By OC. F. Ket, D.D., and F. Dr- 
LitzscH, D.D., Professors of Theology. The books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Esther. By C. F. Kiet. Translated from the German by Sopuia TAYLor. 
8vo., pp. 380. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner, Welford, & 
Armstrong. 1873. 


Th: Old Testament commentary of Keil and Delitzsch, now in 
process of translation, is a very acceptable gift from orthodox and 
evangelical Germany. It maintains with rich erudition the true 
Christian conservative grounds in regard to the sacred canon, and 
meets the cavils of “ modern thought” with still more ‘‘ modern ” 
refutation. 

Elder Park Garden. By Mrs. ALFRED PAYNE. With three Illustrations. Large 


16mo., pp. 222. New York: Nelson & Phillips. San Francisco: E. Thcmas, 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 


How Marjorie Watched. By Miss Wasurneton. Three Illustrations. Large 
16mo., pp. 161. New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 
Walden. 


Through Trials to Triumph. A Story of Boys’ School Life. By Miss H. A. Purt- 
nam. Three Illustrations. Large 16mo., pp. 277. New York: Nelson & 
Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 


Gipsy’s Early Days. By JOSEPHINE POLLARD. With Illustrations. 16mo.,, 
pp. 182. New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 


The Life of Trust. Being a Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings with George Miller. 
Written by Himself. With an Introduction by Frances WAYLAND. A new 
Edition, from the former issue, revised, enlarged, and improved, with the His- 
tory continued to the present time. With fine cuts of the Orphan Houses. 
12mo., pp. 491. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1873. 


Eclectic Classical Series. A Grammar of the Latin Language. By G. K. Bar- 
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